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The view from the Freudian couch 


Profile 




denies 
rift on 

Diana 


Tudjman’s return boosts opt imism| Brown offers 

lOp tax band in 
face of shadow 
cabinet split 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 


T HE BBC rejected 
claims last night 
that a gaping rift 
had opened be- 
tween its chair- 
man, Marmaduke 
Hussey, and senior managers 
over Panorama’s interview 
with the Princess of Wales. 

Fevered media speculation 
about the contents of 
tonight’s one-hour interview 
coincided with reports that 
Mr Hussey was unhappy with 
the handling of the scoop. 

As BBC insiders suggested 
that it would make jaws drop. 
Lord Wakeham, chairman of 
the Press Complaints Com- 
mission. warned that the 
princess would only have her 
self to blame if she triggered a 
tabloid onslaught on her pri- 
vate life. 

Suggestions that the Sun- 
day Telegraph had obtained 
extracts from the interview, 
which has been seen by only 
eight BBC staff, were denied. 
It reported the princess as 
saying she did not want a div- 
orce and was not attempting 
to wreck the monarchy. 

A BBC insider said the con- 
tents would reverberate 
throughout the week; “If the 
Sunday Telegraph had really 
had access to the programme 
it would have run different 
quotes.” 

In a statement, the BBC 
said stories about the pro- 
gramme's content were total 
speculation. It was confident 
that none of the eight people 
who have seen the pro- 
gramme had disclosed any 
details. 

A spokeswoman said; 
“They are well aware of the 
importance of this, and they 
haven’t talked to their wives, 
their children or their dogs 
about the programme/’ 

Reports that Mr Hussey had 
been deceived by not being 
told about the interview in 
advance, were rejected- “The 
number of people aware of the 
programme was kept to the 
minimum operational 
requirement” 

The chairman was told on 
Tuesday as the princess in- 





formed Buckingham Palace. 
The BBC said: ‘This was con- 
sistent with the practice that i 
the chairman arid governors 
have always made dear, that 
they do not expect to take a 
view on programmes before 
transmission.” 

Mr Hussey said; ’The gov- 
ernors can not judge a pro- 
gramme, or the context in 
which it has been made, until 
it has been shown- We will 
make no statement until after 
it has been shown, if then.' 

A senior BBC source said; 
“The chairman is upset by 
the whole thing. He wished it 
had not happened and may 
feel he should have been told 
earlier. He is not happy." 

The Sunday Times claimed 
that managers feared he 
would try to censor die inter- 
view. Lady Susan Hussey, his 
wife, is a lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen. The BBC's direc- 
tor general, John Birt, now in 
New York to receive an Inter- 
national Emmy for frte contri- 
bution to public service 
broadcasting, was told a fort- 
night ago. 

The board cf governors met 
on Thursday, but there was 
no formal discussion about 
Panorama. The corporation’s 
guidelines for royal stories 
are expected to be reviewed at 
Torn to page 3, column 7 



A prayer for peace in Sarajevo cathedral yesterday 
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US sets today deadline 
for Bosnian peace deal 


Jonathan Freedtand 
In Washington 


An artiste, modest and retiring, 
grows tired of her leering public 


Gary Younge 


A NATION mourns. Eliza- 
/vbetb has had enough of 
England and just wants the 
media to leave her and her 
family in peace. 

Elizabeth Hurley, the 
woman with the face of Es- 
tee Lauder, the body that 
nearly popped out of that 
dress and the bottom that 
appeared on the cover of a 
national magazine, today 
reveals that she cannot 
stand England and finds 
the country unglamorous. 

”1 don’t find anything 
about being in England 
glamorous. 1 can't stand it, 
to be quite honest I can’t 
stand being followed and 
watched. I can’t see the 
glamour in people torment- 
ing my father who had a 
stroke when he's trying to 
do the shopping.’’ says the 


30-year-old model and ac- 
tress. Last month Ms Hur- 
ley put on a pair of £385 pat- 
ent leather boots to tell 
Harpers & Queen that she 
planned to move to rural 
Ireland and convert to Ca- 
tholicism. This month she 
tells Esquire, in which she 
poses for a number of dar- 
ing photographs, that she is 

a very private person. *T 

rarely tell anybody what 
I'm thinking . . . It’s none of 
anybody’s business.” 

She goes on to relate how 
annoying was the fall-out 
from the arrest of her part- 
ner. Hugh Grant, for lewd 
conduct 

Grant is lucky. His misde- 
meanours have clearly 
been forgiven. But those 
English deviants who keep 
staring as she parades, 
scantily clad, on the 
national stage — for them 
there is no redemption. 


T HE CLINTON admin- 
istration was making 
“one last push for 
peace” yesterday, as 
it told Balkan leaders meeting 
at an air force base at Dayton, 
Ohio, that they had until this 
morning to make a deal. 

State department officials 
took the unusual step of 
scheduling a ceremony for 
10am local time (3pm. GMT) — 
without knowing whether 
they will be announcing a 
peace agreem e nt or a suspen- 
sion of talks without success. 
T think it can go either way,” 
3 state department spokes- 
man, Nicholas Bums, said 
yesterday. *T expect today 
will be the climactic day." 

Speaking after a marathon 
negotiating session that 
ended at 3am yesterday, Mr 
Burns insisted that the lead- 
ers of Bosnia. Croatia and 
Serbia were working with 
‘great determination” to 
reach a comprehensive deal 
Optimism that a deal was 
imminent was boosted by the 
return to Dayton of the Cro- 
atian president, Fran jo Tudj- 


man, wbo said he believed an 
accord would be initialled 
today. Observers also drew 
comfort from the translation 
of final documents into the 
languages of the warring 
countries. “We have a 24-hour 
staff at this point” said one 
Western diplomat “We are 
working around the clock.” 

But United States officials 
were at pains to dampen ex- 
pectations of a dramatic 
breakthrough. “Significant 
and important differences 
remain” on territorial and 
constitutional issues, Mr 
Burns cautioned. 

A key problem came with 
Bosnian demands for a writ- 
ten promise of US military 
aid to follow any peace settle- 
ment. A government memo- 
randum of understanding 
called on Washington to 
“move at once” to lift the 
arms embargo on Bosnia, and 
to guarantee delivery of ar- 
mour, artillery, air mobility, 
communications, logistics 
and air defence. 

Such aid faces strong resis- 
tance from the European al- 
lies, and from many in the US 
Congress who regard partici- 
pation in a peacekeeping 
force and support of one side 


as contradictory. A Balkan 
source close to the talks said: 
“The Bosnians have a verbal 
agreement by the United 
States but nothing solid. The 
problem is with the Europe- 
ans who want total 
demilitarisation. ” 

But one Bosnian govern- 
ment official said the matter 
was “a potential deal- 
breaker”. Others warned that 
whatever the result of the 19- 
day Dayton talks, the Balkan 
troubles will be for from over. 
The US has insisted cm tough 
compromises by all sides, 
which are unlikely to satisfy 
hardliners on the ground. 

The Bosnian government is 
likely to face resistance to 
concessions it has made on 
future political control of Bos- 
nia. The split within the gov- 
ernment itself was high- 
lighted yesterday by the 
resignation of the Bosnian 
foreign minister, Mohammed 
Saclrbey. 

The Bosnian Serbs, who are 
not present at the talks at the 
Wright-Patterson airbase, are 
also unlikely to accept a deal 
without criticism. Serbia's 
president, Slobodan Milose- 
vic. who has been represent- 
ing them, may demand ratifi- 


cation of any accord by their 
self-styled parliament in Pale. 

A final stumbling block in 
talks yesterday remained the 
political role of indicted war 
criminals in a future Bosnian 
Serb entity, Mr Milosevic has 
clashed with the Bosnian 
president. Alia Izetbegovic, 
over whether the Bosnian 
Serb leader, Radovan Karad- 
zic, and the Bosnian Serb mil- 
itary commander, Ratko Mla- 
dic, will be barred from 
public life and handed over to 
a United Nations war crimes 
trib unal 

Yesterday the US ambassa- 
dor to the UN. Ma delaine Al- 
bright. reasserted the Clinton 
administration's support for 
the Bosnian position. She 
published an opinion article 
in the Washington Post, 
under the headline: “We 
won't let war criminals 
walk.” 

Outstanding territorial dis- 
putes centred last night on 
the Bosnian capital. Sarajevo, 
and on Serb demands for a 
"corridor 1 ' linking Banja 
Luka, the largest Serb-held 
city in Bosnia, with Serbia 
itself. 


Bosnian rifts, page 6 
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Rebecca SmHtiers 
Political Correspondent 


G ordon brown, the 

shadow chancellor, 
will attempt to steal the 
Government’s thunder today 
before the Budget next week 
by announcing plans for a 
rate of income tax as low as 
lOp in the pound. 

The plans would be set out 
in Labour's election mani- 
festo and the lower tax band 
of lOp or 15p in the pound 
would be phased in if the 
party won power. Lowering 
the present 20p tax band in its 
entirety to lOp would cost 
about £6 billion. 

Mr Brown will give details 
at a charity lunch today. He 
said yesterday: ‘Tf you want 
to encourage work and em- 
ployment opportunity and 
reward bard work and effort, 
you are sending a powerful 
signal to people with a lOp 
rate.” 

But the initiative comes 
amid growing tensions at foe 
top of the Labour Party, with 
Mr Brown attacked by col- 
leagues at last Tuesday’s 
shadow cabinet for being “out 
of control”, having foiled to 
consult members on plans 
presented as party policy. 

Mr Brown dismissed sug- 
gestions c£ a growing rift over 
his behaviour as absolute 
nonsense. 

The Guardian revealed last 
week that a senior shadow 
cabinet member was con- 
cerned that Mr Brown had 
not consulted some of his col- 
leagues on plans, which he 
had presented as policy, in- 
volving withholding benefits 
from the young unemployed if 
they refused to take up a 
place an a training scheme^ 

At last Tuesday’s meeting, 
Robin Cook, the shadow for- 
eign secretary and member in 
charge of policy in Tony 
Blair's election team, criti- 
cised Mr Brown. Mr Blair 
issued a strong warning that 
not a word about it should be 
uttered outside. 

Last night a member told 
the Guardian: “There is a 


sizeable group of us who are 
concerned about Gordon's be- 
haviour and it is true that we 
have expressed our concern.” 

John Wells, economic ad- 
viser to the late Labour leader 
John Smith, said on BBC TVs 
On The Record yesterday that 
he had left the party because 
of its shift to the right He ex- 
pressed concern that Mr 
Brown was trying to steal the 
Tory clothes. 

Labour’s decision to flesh 
out its tax plans follows its 
long-running refusal to pro- 
vide details until closer to the 
general election, but final 
numbers will not be set out 
before a new Labour govern- 
ment’s first budget 

Mr Brown will say at the 
lunch, in aid of foe British 
Dyslexia Association, that 
Labour's ‘Tong-term objective 
is a new lower starting rate of 
tax at 15 or preferably lOp”. 

The system under' which 
benefits are clawed back 
when people start work is a 
disincentive for the unem- 
ployed to take jobs, he will 
say, so Labour will alter their 
“tapering effect” to allow 
those on benefits to gain from 
the proposed lower tax rate. 
Labour has calculated the 
cost at £200 million. 

Mr Brown will argue that 
while the Conservatives’ tax 
regime is unfair. Labour's 
long-term aim “is a tax cut 
with a purpose, a tax cut 
which benefits everyone both 
directly and by putting people 
bat* to work, thereby releas- 
ing the resources for stronger 
public services”. Labour's 
plans were denounced by 
senior Conservatives, and the 
Prime Minister is expected to 
reassert the Tories' claim to 
be the party of low taxation at 
the annual Mansion House 
speech in the City tonight 

Paddy Ashdown, the Lib- 
eral Democrat leader, said on 
ITV's Jonathan Dimbleby 
programme that Mr Brown's 
plans were “the irresponsible 
politics of motherhood and 
apple pie”. 

Tomorrow Mr Ashdown 
will reveal his party’s “alter- 
native budget”. 


Advertisement 

Would you like 
to be a writer? 

by NICK DAWS 


by NICK DAWS 
Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a lot 
of fun, with excellent 
money to be made as well. 
What's more, anyone can 
become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience 
are required. 

The market for writers is 
huge. In Britain alone there 
are around 1.000 daily, 
Sunday and weekly papers, 
and more than 8,000 
magazines. Many of the 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by 
freelances. Then there are 
books, theatre, films, TV, 
radio... 

With such demand, there’s 
always room for new 
writers. But, as Mr. E. H. 
Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain’s leading writing 
school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, 'If you want to 
enjoy the rewards of seeing 
your work in print, one 
thing yon must have is 
proper training. 

The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive 
correspondence course 
covering every aspect of 
fiction and non-fiction 
writing. The 140,000 word 


course is written by 
professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 
Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all 
working writers themselves. 
From the start they are 
shown bow to produce 
saleable work. ‘At the 
Bureau our philosophy is 
quite simple’ says Mr. 
Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to 
help students become 
published writers.’ 

The couzse comes on fifteen 
days’ free trial. In addition, 
the Bureau offers a 
remarkable money-back 
guarantee - if you haven't 
earned your tuition fees 
from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the course, your 
money will be refunded in 
full. ' 

So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now 
by returning the coupon 
below! 


YOUR COURSE 

* 3Q MODULES 

* 6 HAND BOOKS 

* 20 ASSIGNMENTS 

* CASSETTE TAPE 

* REFUND GUARANTEE 


FREE 


0800 262382 24 hours 


, Why not be a writer? 

| Firs. -class home-smdy course gas you a flying start. Earn while yon 
I lam. Expat tutor*, personal guida n ce, help to sell your writing and 
I ranch mm! It's ideal for beginner*. Details free. Nocoel No obligaiion. 
I Send the coopoo. 

I Nome 

! Address 


Telephone Postcode 

The Writers Bureau 

Freepost AE 23105 . Manchester Mi 8DJ 
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Money talks, US 
balks, at summit 


Kevin Rafferty 


I N OSAKA, people do not use 
the Kormichiwa ? — how are 
you? — greeting common 
elsewhere in Japan; Osakans 
are business people and in- 
stead say Mokanmaktsat — 
how much money are you 
making? So it was perhaps as 
well that President Clinton, 
scrambling to find the funds to 
avoid America defaulting on 
its debts, did not turn up for 
the summit of the Asia Pacific 
Economic Co-operation forum 
at the weekend. 

The leader of the mightiest 
power the world has seen 
looked more like a little lost 
boy when he faced Japanese 
television from the safety erf 
the Oval Office on the other 
burning issue of the moment: 
the question of American 
troops in Japan after the rape 
of aprimary schoolgirl by 
three servicemen. He piously 
hoped that the United Stafies- 
Japan security alliance would 
be maintained 
Not that Japancan boast 
about being in much better 
shape. It may sit on net for- 
eign assets of £400 billion 
(against the US’s net debt of 
£600 billion), but four years of 
nearly nil growth and massive 
bad loans of the banking sys- 
tem have crmpled the faith of 
Japanese in their country. 

Bs budgetary problems 
were symbolised by the Tokyo 

government's gifts to Apec 
delegates. Two years ago, at 
the Tokyo G7 summit, it 
handed out a usaftzl bag and 
neat Sony tape recorder; this 
year the foreign ministry of- 
fered a tacky plastic folder, a 
crackly toy card radio, the size 
erf a matchbox, and an HB pen- 
cil with “Japan” written in 17 

lflngTMglM . 

One of Tokyo’s top officials, 

TYr F.isnikp S alcflkiham , the 

head cf the international 
bureau at the ministry of fi- 
nance, was recently reported, 
by the respected weekly Shu- 

kflrt B nnwhun *n haw damnari 

all members of the Japanese 
government as bate' — fools 
or idiots — and to have said 

Tn- 

miichi Murayama, and the 
trade and industry minister, 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, "know 
nothing”. 

He also threatened that if 
the TO continued to be stub- 
born. Japan might aUgn itself 
with China. His ministry 
claimed that Mr Sakakibara 


did unit make the comments, . 
but they seemed true to bis 
maverick reputation. 

Cue for Jiang Zemin, Chi- 
na’s president, to make a star 
torn in Osaka. China of 
course will not permit any 
Quebec-style democratic non- 
sense about referendums or 
freedom of choice, even for 
Hong Kong, which has pros- 
pered outside the embrace of 
Mother Mainland for 150 
years, or recalcitrant Taiwan. 

But Mr Jiang performed 

brilliantly as the most-sought 
after person at the summit. He 
revealed a package of liberal- 
isation measures which put 
everyone rise's in the shade, 
even Japan’s package of good- 
ies. Mr Jiang presented China 
as a potentially big player on 
the world, stage, with clear 
superpower ambitions to 
overtake the US if Mr Clinton 


and Japan does not stop play- 
ing boko games. Remember, 

no democratic nonsense to 

hold up China. 

Of course it was all the eas- 
ier fear radna because of the 
heavy-handed way Oat Japan 
ran the Osaka meeting. The 
biggest delegation here is that 
of the police — 25,000 strong — 
far outnumbering the press. 

Media members were 
pgn™»d into a convention cen- 
tre and largely confined there, 
except for carefbUy controlled 
visits to limited press confer- 
ences. There is surely some- 
thing wrong when pictures of 
South Korea’s president, Kim 
Young-sam, on hk morning 
jog, attended by 20 flunkies, 

art* lahriled “pnnl", -mgaming 
that the number of photogra- 
phers allowed to attend was 
limited, as it was for the 
arrival ofHong Kong’s finan- 
cial secretary, Donald Tsang. 

Without wishing the dig- 
nity of President Jiang to be 
offended by apackofTaiwan 
reporters baying on his heels 
— ♦fawig jh it might impress on 
him the world’s worries about 
China — there is surely a bet- 
ter way to protect delegates 
from terrorist threats while 
giving the public, through the 
media, a chance to assess 
their views. 

But from the way the Ja; 


media were potentially the 
biggest terrorists in town. 
President Jiang might .agree, 
but this is not the way a de- 
mocracy worts, norths way 
to report po te n tially the year’s 
most important meeting. 


First night 


A dream of chips 
with everything 


Derek Malcolm 


London Film Festival 


R UNNING a casino is like 
robbing a bank with no 
cops around, says Rob- 
ert De Niro's Ace Rothstein, 
Las Vegas frontman for the 
mob in Martin Scorsese's Ca- 
sino. He’s efficient and lives 
and breathes the odds. The 
take multiplies, and the 
cheats and hustlers have no 
chance under hts emert, 
watchful eye. All except those 
who aktm the money off the 
top and take it back in large 
suitcases to the midwestern 
brotherhood, including the 
Teamsters Union, which put 
upthe money in the firstplace. 

It is the early seventies and 
this, suggests Scorsese, was a 
paradise not Just for 30 million 
gamblers and tourists but far 
bookies, loansharks, drug 
dealers, pimps and toe rest 
And most of all for those be- 
hind everything who knew the 
score and how to prefit from it 
with TnavminTn efficiency. 

How could they possibly 
blow it? This almost three- 
hour ffizo, superficially a 
cross between Goodfellas and 
The Godfather and based on 
Nicholas Pileggi'a non-fiction 
book of the same title, elabo- 
rates on the worm in the bud 
of a very special rose. 

First, Ace courts and mar- 
ries Sharon Stone’s chip-hus- 
tling vamp, who loves a ruin- 
ous wastrel (James Woods), 
alcohol and drugs. It kind of 
deflects from his work. Then 
Joe Pesci's Nicky Santoro ar- 
rives on the scene. He is 
Ace’s best friend and follow 
graduate from the streets. His 
is a different, less sophisti- 


cated kind of muscle where 

those who run out of control 
tend to find themselves buried 
alive in the desert He even 
falls far Ace’s wife. 

Gradually the paradise be- 
comes more like purgatory 
and, m the end, the dream be- 
comes nightmare. 

If you think you may have 
seen all this — or aeariy all of 
it — before, you’d be right De 
Niro and Pesci seem to be at 
least partially reprising what 
they have done so effectively 
In other films, even If Stone, 
widening her range considera- 
bly, proves an actress to be 
reckoned with. 

But the sense of d&d mi 
takes no account of the bril- 
liance of Scorsese’s film-mak- 
ing, the watchability of the 
cast and, most of alL the half- 
amused. half-horrified irony 
of the director's stance. You 
are allowed to laugh at these 
fundamentally thick and deso- 
late people, skimming the' 
money off a thick and desolate 
multitude with Impunity but 
greedily falling prey to their 
own base natures. If you 
laugh, you are rudely pulled 
up when the violence comes 
and blood soaks into toe lush 
decor. 

Casino, despite its length, 
seems almost seamless and ef- 
fortlessly logical. The lessen 
is an old one —corruption 
brings with tt the seeds erf its 
own decay. The film also sug- 
gests that much of toe Ameri- 
can Dream was built on pre- 
mises which would shock the 
founding fathers. 

This, and toe length, may 
prevent Casino succeeding at 
toe American box office. That 
would be a pity- Casino isn’t 
Raging Bull, but it is in a dif- 
ferent league to Batman For- 
ever and that tribe. 


Russian chaos threatens 
world diamond market 


Dan Atkinson 


RUSSIA’S multi-billion 
■ ■pound strategic diamond 
reserve — suspected as being 
the source of huge unautho- 
rised sales In world markets 
— is thought to be running 
out of mainstream gems. 

Two years of heavy selling 
nave left the stockpile, valued 
at between £2.6 billion to 



£5.3 billion), with stones at ex- 
tremes of the price range. 

Tfae gradual exhaustion of 
the stockpile's mid-market 
gemstones may strengths 
position of diamond specialist 
De Beers, at present to tough 
negotiations with Moscow 
over continued Russian mem- 
berahlp of De Beers's world- 
wide diamond-industry cartel, 
which markets about 80 per 
emit of all stones. 


Bishop Barnes . . . The synod has had its day and people are getting pretty sick of it* 
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Anglican parishes will sweep 
out women priests, says bishop 


David Ward 


T HE Church of England 
reaffirmed its becking 
for women priests last 
night after its newest “flying 
bishop” claimed that grass- 
roots pressure from parishes 
could sweep away toe Gen- 
eral Synod’s “silly" decision 
to ordain women. 

Speaking yesterday, three 
years after the synod voted 
two to one for the change, the 
Rt Rev Edwin Barnes, Bishop 
of Richborongh, condemned 
the move as “precipitate and 
probably wrong”. 

Bishop Barnes, a leading 
Anglo-Catholic, was ap- 
pointed to June to join two 
bishops serving congrega- 
tions and clergy opposed to 
women priests. 

The appointment was 
widely interpreted as an ack- 
nowledgement that the revolt 
against women was bigger 
than liberals had expected. 

While his colleagues have 
been content to clock up vast 
mileages and to keep their 
episcopal heads down. Bishop 
Barnes, a vocal critic of the 
synod, has been much more 
outspoken. 

After a' confirmation ser- 
vice in a rural parish near 
Peterborough yesterday, he 
said: “More and more people 
are asking for our oversight 
These are country parishes, 
parishes all over England, 
typical Tniflriie Bn gland, say- 
tog: *We have had enough. We 
are not going down these daft 
routes down which the 
Church of England is going’." 

More than 1,500 women 

priests are serving in English 

parishes. -But the conserva- 
tive body Forward in Faith 
estimates that 825 parishes — 
one in 16 — have made clear 
their opposition to women. 

About 300 Anglican clergy 
are thought to have joined the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
about a quarter of those who 


Synod ‘unlikely to put itself through agony again’ 


A S THEY removed their 
cassocks at the end of 
communion services yes- 
terday, women priests 
reacted with disbelief to 
Bishop Barnes’s suggestion 
that the synod conld 
change Its mind, writes 
David Ward. 

“How could we turn back 
now?" asked one working 
in an urban northern par- 
ish. “Would they nn-priest 
us? Once a priest, always a 
priest” 

Her experience suggested 
that those parishioners un- 
sure at first about women 
celebrating the sacraments 
had accepted the idea. 
“There is just one member 
of the congregation who 
will not take communion 
from me. The majority of 
local clergy have also been 
very supportive; those who 
are against seem to have 
kept quiet” 

The synod decision had 
been taken only after years 
of public debate. “We can 
all make mistakes. But was 
it not a greater mistake not 
to have ordained women 
before this? I cannot be- 


lieve the synod would undo 
this decision. This is a case 
of a minority making quite 
a loud noise.” 

Margaret Orr Deas, who 
was the joint executive sec- 
retary of the Movement for 
the Ordination of Women 
before it was disbanded, de- 
scribed Bishop Barnes’s 
comments as just plain 
dotty. 

“The General Synod is 


not going to put itself 
agh all the agony again 


through 
to reverse this,” she said. 
“The bishop has been 
allowed to say this three 
years after the decision has 
been taken: all it does Is 
create a divided church. 

“These flying bishops 
were created solely to pas- 
tor to those people who op- 
posed the ordination of 
women. That is all they do. 
it’s their only role in life, so 
in a way he is just trying to 
justify what he does.” 

Another woman, working 
as a curate in a two-church 
city parish, said: “It’s in- 
credibly unlikely that the 
synod will change its mind. 
1 don’t feel at all threatened 


because there’s no chance 
of it happening.” 

She was happy for oppo- 
nents to remain in the 
Church of England. “What 
bothers me is that they go 
on about how upset they 
are when, they seem to for- 
get how upset we were dur- 
ing all those years before 
the decision was taken in 
synod. I am quite happy to 
work with these people and 
for us all just to get on with 
it.” 

She found it bizarre that 
the Church continued to 
train for the priesthood 
men opposed to ordaining 
women and odd that two of 
the three most senior jobs 
in the church — the arch- 
bishopric of York and toe 
bishopric of London — had 
gone to opponents. 

“But again I don’t feel 
threatened because the 
wave in favour of women is 
so huge that I don’t think 
there is any chance of the 
decision being reversed. 
My hope is that the momen- 
tum will gather and that 
women will be able to be or- 
dained as bishops.” : 


remain are believed to oppose 
the ordination of women. 

Bishop Barnes insisted that 
if toe change did not come 
through the synod, it would 
come some other way. “The 
synod has had its day and 
people are getting pretty sick 
of it. The ground swell is 
growing. As people find out 
that it is possible to have a 

bishop who believes some- 
thing, they are asking for us 
more and more.” 

Speaking on Radio 5 Live, 
he said a change of heart was 
perfectly possible. "We have 
to recognise that the Church 
can do wrong and silly things. 
[The Church] says the coun- 


cils of the church can err and 
if they can then, sure, the 
General Synod can. It got It 
wrong and we have got to face 
tt — women are not capable of 
being priests and it's fairly 
apparent in the parishes that 
people don’t want them as 
priests either." 

By capable, he meant that It 
was not possible for women to 
be ordained priests. “They 
are great, wdmen. They are 
terrific. I like their ministry 
— except that I don’t believe 
they are priests, that’s alL” 

But a Church spokesman 
said: “The General Synod 
committed a considerable 
amount of time and effort in 


arriving at this decision — it 
voted in favour, and women 
are now canonically and 
legally ordained in the 
priesthood. 

“The Church is to a period 
of reception of this decision 
and adjustment to its conse- 
quences. Women priests exer- 
cise a valued and important 
ministry with toe Church of 

England 


The Rt Rev Tom Butler, 
Bishop of Leicester and a 
leading supporter of women 
priests, said there would have 
to be overwhelming .unhappi- 
ness In many dioceses before 
the Church would look at toe 
issue again. 


Vatican move on ‘men-only rule’ hinders hopes of Christian unity 


John Hooper tat Rome 


I N A move which dealt a 
heavy blow to hopes of 
Christian unity, the Vatican 
at toe weekend deployed the 
In t ensely contentious princi- 
ple of infallibility to support 
of the Pope’s view that 
women can never be ordained 
Roman Catholic priests. 

A statement from the Vati- 
can department dealing with 
doctrinal disputes said toe 
idea that the Church did not 
have the authority to ordain 
women priests belonged to its 
“store of faith". The docu- 
ment, which would have 
needed Pope John Paul IPs 
personal approval, said the 
faithful were required to give 
their "frill, definitive and ir- 
revocable assent” to the men- 


only rule because it had been 
"proposed infallibly by the or- 
dinary and universal magis- 
terium [Church teaching 
authority]”. 

An accompanying note em- 
phasised that foe infallibility 
being invoked was not that of 
the Pope, but of the Church. 
The move is nevertheless 
drastic. It will make it vastly 
difficult — some will argue. 
Impossible — for any future 
Pope to reverse the r uling . 

It will set back toe pros- 
pects for reconciliation be- 
tween Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Corrlere della Sera 
newspaper said “after such a 
definitive Vatican ruling, a 
future reunification with toe 
churches of the Reformation 
seems almost impossible". 

But it could prompt the 
kind of heart searching 


among Roman Catholics 
which followed Pope Paul 
VTs widely disregarded en- 
cyclical against birth control. 
A New York Times survey 
two months ago found that 61 
per cent of US Catholics fa- 
voured women priests. There 
was speculation that the lat- 
est statement in seeking to 
close toe debate on women’s 
ordination, could open a new 
one on the teaching authority 
of toe Church and the Pope. 

Father Francis Sullivan, a 
Boston theologian, said: ‘It is 
going to create a great prob- 
lem. It will be serious for a lot 
of individual consciences. 
Many have been doubtful 
about the arguments on 
which this teaching is based." 

The statement from the 
Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith, said the men- 


only dictum was "founded on 
the word of God”. Yet a panel 
erf scholars appointed by the 
Pope said In 1976 that nothing 
to the scriptures stood to toe 
way of ordaining women. 

The Vatican appeared to 
open up other grounds for 
controversy. The Pope has ar- 


gued he can not allow women 
priests as Christ did not in- 
clude women in his apostles 
and they did not have women 
among their helpers. The dec- 
laration added toere were 
“valid reasons fix* holding 
that Christ’s behaviour was 
not determined by cultural 
factors”. 

It argued the Church's posi- 
tion did not amount to dis- 
crimination against women 
since the priesthood was “not 
a position of human power or 
of privilege over others". 
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Bomb kills 


14al Egypt 
embassy 


Ge rald Bourif 
in Islamabad 


A T LEAST 14 people 
died and 60 were in- 
jured when a pre- 
sumed suicide 

bomber rammed a van packed 
with explosives Into the main 
gate of the Egyptian embassy 
in the Pakistani capital 
yesterday. 

Within hours three militant 
Islamic groups in Egypt — al- 
Gama’a al-Islamiya (Islamic 
Group). Jihad (holy struggle) 
and the International Justice 
Group — claimed responsi- 
bility for the bombing. 

The massive explosion, au- 
dible several miles away, 
shattered the fortified gate, 
gouged a huge crater at toe 
entrance to toe mission and 
destroyed several offices. 

The dead included a diplo- 
mat, three Egyptian guards 
and eight Pakistani guards. 
Two other diplomats were in 
a critical condition. 

Fleets of ambulances 
rushed casualties to hospital, 
many of them passers-by, 
while troops and police threw 
a security cordon around the 
area as in vestigators began 
sifting through the rubble. 

Hours afterwards, torsos 
and severed limbs still lay 
among toe chunks of masonry 
and other debris that had 
showered a wide area beyond 
toe compound. TearfUl Egyp- 
tian women searched through 
tiie ruins for loved ones. 

The Egyptian ambassador. 
Mohammed Noman Galal. 
was qhairgn but unscathed. “1 
was in my office, it just col- 
lapsed around me,” he said. 

Pakistan's interior minis- 
ter, Nasirullah Babar, said 
the bomb was "a very power- 
ful cutting device”, adding: “3 
tMnlc we will get to the 
terrorists.” 

Survivors at the embassy. 


which had 25 Egyptian and IS 
local staff, said they first 
heard a small explosion at the 
back of the compound — 
which some officials believed 
was intended as a diversion- 
ary tactic — followed minutes 
later by the deafening boom 
as the van blew up at the 
front erf the building. 

The force of the blast blew 
out windows at several 
nearby missions to the laaiy 
diplomatic enclave, including 
the British, Swiss. Canadian, 
Indonesian, French and Japa- 
nese where flying gloss sev- 
ered a woman's arm. 

Numerous official build- 
ings. including the foreign 
ministry, the national assem- 
bly, and the supreme court 
were also damaged. 

Expressing "grief and In- 
dignation". the prime minis- 
ter, Benazir Bhutto, promised 
that her government would 
spare no effort to bring the 
perpetrators to justice. 

During the 1980s war 
against Soviet troops in 
neighbouring Afghanistan, 
many al-Gama’a members 
were given combat training 
by Pakistani intelligence ser- 
vices. After the defeat of the 
Soviet army in 1969, some 
returned to Pakistan. But 
three years ago, following ap- 
peals from President Hosni 
Mubarak, who blamed them 
for a series of terrorist 
attacks to Egypt, the Islam- 
abad government detained 
several suspected members of 
toe movement 

After toe recent conclusion 
of an extradition treaty with 
Cairo, Ms Bhutto’s govern- 
ment repatriated a number of 
suspected al-Gama’a mem- 
bers — a process in which the 
Egyptian embassy would 
have played a key part. 

“I frit this treaty would 
have reverberations.” a 
senior Pakistani diplomat 
said yesterday. 


Down memory lane - but it’s not 
quite a magical mystery tour 


The six-hour Beatles Anthol- 
ogy will be shown on ITV this 
month. In the United States the 
first part was shown last night 
on ABC-TV. Robert Bilbum 
reports. 


THE Beatles could have 
1 used a little help from at 
least one of their friends in 
compiling the anthology. 
Namely, Richard Lester. 

He was toe young director 
who, to 1964, captured the en- 
ergy and electricity of the 
Beatles in A Hard Day’s 
Night widely considered toe 
greatest of all rot* movies. 
The Beatles Anthology sorely 
needs more of that energy and 
electricity. It has charm, but 
little command. — and a very 
leisurely pace. • 

Given tiie sociocultural im- 
pact cf toe most popular and 
acclaimed rock band yet, tbs 
series should hare been a 
knockout, six heurs of irre- 
sistible nostalgia and insight. 
After all, this is the author- 


ised history of the Beatles, 
produced by their own com- 
pany. It comes with reflec- 
tions by the three surviving 
members, and reels of rare or 
unseen performance footage 
—much of it marvellous. 

But toe decision cf McCart- 
ney, Harrison and Stair to 
control the anthology under- 
cuts much of its power. 
What’s ultimately missing is 
an outside point of view — 
someone like Lester, or his 


nineties equivalent, who 
could put the story into a 
more dramatic and provoca- 
tive context. An outsider 
would also hare been free to 
explore more aggressively the 
rise and fall of the band, In 
terms of artistry and 
relationships. 

Watching the show is a bit 
like sitting around the fire 
with the three Beatles while 
they respond — pleasantly, 
but generally briefly — to the 
gentlest of questions. — Los 
Angeles Times 
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Set all-parly 
tails date, 
says Adams 


DawM Shamrock 
and R e iwB P c a S m H Iw i rs 



( INN FEIN urged the 
Prime Minister last 
_ it to set a date for 
'all party-talks on 
Northern Ireland’s future but 
warned that any joint attempt 
by the British and Irish gov- 
ernments to move the peace 
process forward without its 
participation would create a 
“very serious” situation. 

Speaking after the Dublin 
government received new 
proposals from John Major 
aimed at breaking the Im- 
passe, Gerry Adams, Sinn 
Fein’s president, said it was 
clear that if the process was 
to be taken forward, a date 
would have to be set. 

At the same time, the par- 
ty’s chief negotiator, Martin 
McGuinness, said there was 
no possibility of the IRA get- 
ting rid of its weapons as a 
precondition to entering all- 
party talks. 

The British government 
has Insisted that there should 
be a hand-over of IRA arms 
before talks can get under 
way. 

Mr McGuinness 1 s remarks 
were seen In Dublin as a 
warning to treat John Major’s 
fresh proposals for breaking 
the deadlock on political talks 
with extreme caution. 

Mr Major is expected to talk 
to John Bruton, the Irish 
prime minister, by telephone 
in the next few days, but Dub- 
lin sources played down any 
expectation of an immediate 
response to the latest Down- 
ing Street plan. 

It emerged over the week- 
end that the proposals 
include: 

□ setting up an International 
commission to consider the 
question of paramilitary 
weapons; 

□ starting preparatory talks 
between all the parties and 
the two governments; 

□ setting a target date for all- 
party talks two months after 
the commission begins its 
work, by which time it is ex- 
pected to have reported its 
findings; 

□ continued demands by 
London for a start to some de- 
commissioning by the IRA be- 
fore the all-party talks begin, 
but London would also look at 
any suggestions made by the 
commission. Sinn Fein would 


also be allowed to raise any 
issues, including arms held 
by the security forces; 

□ serious consideration of 
the Ulster Unionist Party’s 
idea that an elected conven- 
tion or assembly be set up to 
chart a way forward. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
woman would not comment 
on the content of the propos- 
als but said Mr Major hoped 
to speak to Mr Bruton early 
this week. Whitehall sources 

confirmed, however, that the 
new proposals included a tar- 
get date for the start of round- 
table talks. This is considered 
to carry the highest risk as it 
would involve Unionists en- 
gaging in faiire with Sinn 
Fein- 

Al though the proposals 
reached Mr Bruton on Satur- 
day, yesterday’s cool response 
suggests that no formal res- 
ponse will be made for some 
days yet Mr Bruton, his for- 
eign minister, Dick Spring, 
and senior officials spent the 
weekend examining the 
Downing Street document 

Meanwhile Mr McGuinness 
claimed that the “twin-track” 
policy of preparatory talks 
and an arms commission was 
“loaded completely with Brit- 
ish government and Unionist 
vetoes”. Asked on BBC televi- 
sion about his view of Wash- 
ington Three — the start to 
decommissioning demanded 
by the Government — Mr 
McGuinness said: 

“We wish to be part of a 
process which removes all of 
the guns from Irish politics. It 
has become quite clear to us 
In recent months that the 
British government appears 
only to be interested in 
removing the IRA guns and 
that is not good enough- 

“Everybody knows. Includ- 
ing the British government, 
that there is no possibility of 
that happening- The British 
government needs to recog- 
nise we have to be involved in 
a process of removing all the 
guns." 

SDLP sources confirmed 
that John Hume, the party 
leader, is likely to step down 
from his Westminster seat at 
the next general election. Mr 
Hume would continue to 
serve as a European MP for 
Northern Ireland. 

An aide said that he would 
probably give up the West- 
minster seat at the next 
election. 


Rushdie heads 
Whitbread list 


Alex Bellos 


JL S A literary saga, the 
twists and turns of ex- 
mkcitement and antici- 
pation have been replaced 
by the ftig of predictability, 
litis year’s competition 
season today approaches its 
conclusion with the an- 
nouncement of the Whit- 
bread shortlist, and, well, 
stop me if you’ve heard this 
one before . . . 

Pat Barker, whose The 
Ghost Road surprised book- 
makers and booksellers by 
snatching the Booker Prize 
a fortnight ago. is again on 
the list, as is the erstwhile 
Booker favourite The 
Moor’s Last Sigh, by Sal- 
man Rushdie. 

For added consistency, 
Justin Cartwright's In 
Every Face I Meet appears 
on both too. 

The Information by Mar- 
tin Amis — an author end- 
lessly out of favour with 
the Booker judges — is a 
welcome contender for the 
£2,000 Whitbread Novel 
Award, to be announced cm 
January 4. But then let’s 
not credit the choice with 
too much imagination: 
Amis. Barker and Rushdie 
are the core of the finalists 
for the annual £2,000 
Guardian Fiction Award in 
a fortnight's time. 

Eazuo Ishiguro’s The Un- 


consoled completes the 
25th anniversary Whit- 
bread shortlist, as it does 
the Guardian's prize, along 
with books by James 
Buchan and Mark Behr. 

.The Whitbread judges, 
the author Candla McWil- 
Uam, the journalist Miriam 
Gross and Joe Sinyor, man- 
aging director of Dillons, 
said there was a “particu- 
larly good feel” to the en- 
tries, whittled down from 
99. and that the standard 
was “extremely high”. 
They added that their deci- 
sion was unanimous . 

Rushdie's tragl-comic 
story of a vanishing world 
where all cultures have met 
and merged is likely to be 
the front-runner to add to 
his 1988 Whitbread victory 
for The Satanic Verses. 
Amis, spurned by the Whit- 
bread until this year, will 
be chairing him all the way. 

The odds are long, how- 
ever, on Barker winning all 
three grand slams and be- 
coming the undisputed 
heavyweight champ for her 
story of the first world war. 

The Whitbread competi- 
tion has four other catego- 
ries, for bl ography/a ntobi- 
ography, children’s novel, 
first novel and poetry. 

One of the five winners 
win go on to become the 
Whitbread Book of the 
Year, earning its author a 
farther £21,000. 



Nureyev legacy Items ranging from ballet shoes to paintings and furniture go on sale today photograph don reardon 

BBC derides royal quotes scoop 


Andrew Cuff 
Me<Ka Correspondent 


D ominic lawson, the 

editor of the Sunday 
Telegraph, was con- 
vinced his paper had the 
weekend's scoop: the first 
quotes from the Princess of 
Wales's Panorama interview. 
His wife Rosa Monckton is a 
close friend of the princess, 
who is godmother to the cou- 
ple's daughter, Domenica. 

As the first editions 
dropped, .the newsdesks of the 
other Sunday papers also be- 
lieved the Telegraph had 
struck gold, all picking up the 
reported remarks: “Why 
should I wish to destroy my 
children’s future?” 

But then doubts set in; the 
BBC, which has behaved as if 
it is guarding the crown jew- 
els. denied the quotes were in 
the programme. “There are 
no direct quotes from the in- 
terview," a spokeswoman 
said. “The BBC has given no 
indication about the content 
of the programme. Stories 


about the content, therefore, 
have to be seen as total specu- 
lation.” Even the detail that 
the princess was wearing a 
dark tailored outfit was incor- 
rect the BBC said, although it 
would not say what she was 
wearing. 

The eight people who have 
seen the programme are John 
Birt director general of the 
BBC, Tony Hall, managing di- 
rector erf News and Current 
Affairs. Steve Hewlett, editor 
of Panorama, Richard Ayre, 
controller of editorial policy, 
Richard. Peel, head erf commu- 
nication and information for 
News and Current Affairs, 
Michael Robinson, the pro- 
ducer, Martin Bashir, the 
reporter, and an imnamwi 
cameraman. 

The BBC said: “None of 
them has talked about it and 
no one else has given any in- 
dication of what is in it.” 

However, insiders are 
claiming the Sunday Tele- 
graph's version was reliable 
even if the quotes were not 
spot on. It had reported the 
princess as rejecting accusa- 


tions that she was wrecking 
the monarchy and saying she 
did not want a divorce, com- 
menting: "No — there are two 
children involved here." 

The paper said the princess 
understood the Prince of Wa- 
les’s decision to reveal his 
relationship with Camilla 
Parker Bowies in his ITV doc- 
umentary last year. It also 
claimed that she effectively 
conceded her marriage was 
over: "It’s sad when a mar- 
riage breaks up, but there it 
is. These things happen.” 

The paper reports that the 
princess denies making 300 
phone calls to the home of the 
art dealer Oliver Hoare: "How 
would I have had the time?” 
she is alleged to have said. 

The princess Is also 
reported to have said: "I don’t 
want pity. I have more dig- 
nity than that I'm strong, 
here to serve and happy to do 
it” 

More details have emerged 
about the high security opera- 
tion surrounding the editing 
of the interview, recorded by 
the princess at Kensington 


Palace on November 5. Mr Ba- 
shir, Mr Robinson and a cam- 
eraman were the others 
present 

The tape was edited at an 
anonymous four-storey office 
block, near Panorama's of- 
fices in White City, west Lon- 
don. The building, Brock 
House, named after the fire- 
works company which used 
to own it was protected by 
security guards. 

BBC officials, pleased that 
their scoop was still intact 
described some aspects of the 
Sunday coverage as pure fan- 
tasy and disgraceful 
fabrication. 

There was derision over 
reports in the People that Mr 
Birt and Alan Yentob, con- 
troller of BBCl — who has not 
seen the programme — had 
ordered cuts from vitriolic 
outbursts made by the 
princess. 

Suggestions that the prin- 
cess had directed the filming, 
and ordered the team to "cut” 
when she was unhappy with 
her replies, were also laughed 
off by the BBC. 


Relatives kick 
up storm over 
Nureyev sale 


Alex Duval Smith 

in Paris on a battle of 
wills to control the 
Russian dancer’s 
multi-million 
pound estate 

A BITTER legal dispute 
and rows over Rudolf 
Nureyev's last wishes 
will overshadow a 
sale of his belongings which 
is expected to raise £2 million 
at Christie’s in London today. 

The two- day sale of extrava- 
gant furnishings and paint- 
ings from his Paris fiat will be 
watched by lawyers, friends 
and family who have clashed 
since the dancer’s death from 
an Aids-related illness in Jan- 
uary 1993. 

Nureyev’s sister and niece 
want the annulment of a 1992 
will giving control of his 
multi-million pound estate to 
two trust fhnds. One of the 
trusts, the Rudolf Nureyev 
Foundation, ordered today’s 
sale. 

In Paris, where Nureyev 
lived for 10 years until his 
death, two men who were 
among his closest friends 
have told the Guardian of 
their misgivings about the op- 
erations of the Liechtenstein- 
registered foundation. 

As objects come under the 
hammer — ranging from silk 
scarves and ballet shoes to old 
masters rare Karelian 
birchwood furniture — Andr§ 
Larqute, whom Nureyev en- 
trusted with organising his 
burial at the Russian ceme- 
tery near Paris, believes cru- 
cial testimonies to the life of 
one of this century's greatest 
artists will be lost 
Mr Larquie, who was gen- 
eral-director of the Paris 
Opera in the mid-1980s when 
Nureyev was its artistic di- 
rector. said: “Rudolph asked 
me in May 1992 to set aside 
objects and documents for a 
place of remembrance dedi- 
cated to him. The Musee Car- 
navalet in Paris agreed, and I 
drew up a 30-page list of 
selected belongings. The foun- 
dation agreed they would not 
be sold. Since then, I have 
been kept in the dark — apart 
from hearing rumours that 
everything is to be sold." 

However, Christie's has 
confirmed that the item about 
which Mr Larqute is con- 
cerned — a spinette which 
Nureyev used to play — is not 
in foe sale, even though it 
was part of a display orga- 
nised fix* viewings in London 
last week. 

Michel Canes L, Nureyev's 
doctor for his last 10 years, 
said foe foundation was not 
operating in the spirit desired 
by the Siberian-born dancer, 
who defected from the Soviet 


Union in 1961. “What I learnt 
from Rudolf was passion. 
What characterises the foun- 
dation is grinding dispas- 
sion,” he said. 

Dr Canes i said the founda- 
tion had asked him to find a 
scientific project which 
would draw fruitfully on its 
funds. “A committee I set up 
devised the idea of a prize to 
reward progress in treat- 
ments for dancers ... The 
Idea was turned down as too 
expensive and I was offered 
$10,000 [£6,500] — enough to 
make a low-key donation to a 
deserving charity. That is not 
my idea of keeping Nureyev's 
name alive,” he said. 

But Marc Richter, a Zurich- 
based lawyer who is secretary 
of the seven-member founda- 
tion, said: "This year we will 
give sums totalling around 
$ 100,000 to ballet schools, 
dance projects and promising 
young Russian dancers.” 

Sir John TOoley, former 
general director erf the Royal 
Opera House and foe founda- 
tion’s current chairman, pow- 
erfully disputes Dr Canesi 
and Mr Larquie’s allegations. 

“Any claim that the trust is 
dragging its feet is preposter- 
ous,” he said. *1 have only 
seen Mr Larquie's suggestion 
for a place of remembrance in 
the last few days. As for foe 
list of items to be kept out of 
the sale, we have extended it, 
not reduced It 

"Dr Canesi's project was 
not turned down point-blank. 
There Is property to be sold 
and a settlement to be 
reached with the family be- 
fore we can undertake ambi- 
tious projects.” 

Rosa Nureyeva and Gouzel 
Nureyeva, the dancer's sister 
and his niece, want control of 
the estate to be removed from 
the Rudolf Nureyev Founda- 
tion, created in 1975, and its 
US counterpart, the Rudolf 
Nureyev Dance Foundation, 
created in 1992. 

The US foundation received 
foe proceeds of a Christie’s 
sale of Nureyev’s American 
assets which raised more 
than $8 million In New York 
in January. 

The European and the US 
trusts regularly receive royal- 
ties for Nureyev’s choreogra- 
phies and between them own, 
or have sold, flats in New 
York and Paris, bouses in Mo- 
naco and foe French Carib- 
bean, a 400-acre farm near 
Washington DC and a group 
of islands off Naples. 

Rosa and Gouzel, men- 
tioned by Nureyev in a will 
signed in 1980, claim that the 
dancer was too 111 to make a 
clear judgment when he 
signed over his Paris posses- 
sions to the Rudolf Nureyev 
Foundation at the end of 1992. 

A hearing in Monaco early 
next year is set to rule on 
their far annul men t. 

Proceeds from foe Christie’s 
sale will be frozen until then. 


Hussey ‘upset 9 at handling of 
Panorama’s Diana interview 


continued from page 1 
next month’s meeting. The 
governors could criticise ex- 
ecutives for the handling of 
the interview, as they did 
over Panorama’s decision in 
April to screen an interview 
with John Major on the eve of 
the Scottish elections. 

Lord Wakeham, in an 
article for the Mail on Sun- 
day, said: "If we court public- 
ity, or reveal matters that 
should remain private, we 
risk finding ourselves in a 
spotlight which may prove 
harsh and intrusive.” 

In remarks some inter- 
preted as presenting the tab- 
loids with an open season for 
intrusion, he concluded: 
"That privacy can be compro- 
mised if we voluntarily bring 
our private life into the public 
domain. Those who do that 
may find themselves beyond 
the PCC's protection. And 
must bear the consequences 
of their action.” 

The princess has not seen 
the edited interview. A senior 
BBC executive said: “It is a 
legitimate programme, with 


sensible, searching questions 
you would expect from Pan- 
orama. A lot of the hype is 
jealousy from Journalists who 
would have wished to get foe 
interview themselves.” 

A spokeswoman said: “The 
only condition the BBC 
agreed to was that the prin- 
cess be allowed to tell the pal- 
ace. It is clear the princess 
wanted to tell her story and it 
would have been wrong to 
deny her that right." 

The interview, on BBCl at 
9.40pm and Radio 5 Live at 
about 9.45pm, is expected to 
attract more than 15 million 
viewers. It will be shown live 
abroad on BBC World and 
BBC Prime to 47 million 
homes in 111 countries. 

Broadcasters in the United 
States, Canada. Australia and 
Europe have also bought the 
rights, giving a potential 
worldwide audience of 200 
million. The BBC has not de- 
cided whether any of the pro- 
ceeds, likely to exceed £1 mil- 
lion for sales and a possible 
video, will be donated to char- 
ity as the princess wishes. 
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Classic Christmas Entertainment far Adults and Children 
"GENUINELY MAGICAL" 
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"A delightful evening, A TREAT FOR ANY ONE" 
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"this has to be the most 




by Kenneth Grahazne ^ adapted by Alan Bennett 
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Da ify Express 
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News in brief 


Four killed by 
‘suspicious’ fire 

A FIRE which killed four people, left another two in hospital, _ 
and gutted flats above a 24-hour grocery shop early yeste rosy is 
being treated as suspicious by police. Firemen founduM- wtoes 
of one man and two women in the front room of a tnira-Qoor tiat 
on Shepherd’s Bush Green, west London. . 

Two men and a woman jumped from a first-floor wi ndow 1 . 
They were taken to Charing Cross Hospital suffering from 

smoke inhalation, where one died. Two escaped with minor 

injuries. Neighbours said they had heard a loud argument 
outside shortly before the blaze. 


Naomi Smith murder charge 

A MAN aged 19 will appear before magistrates at Nuneaton. 
Warwickshire, today charged with the murder tf foe schoolgirl 

Naomi Smith, aged 15. He is Ed wta Hopkins, from Aiisley Com- 
mon, Warwickshire. Police released a man aged 45 and a woman 

aged 42 who were being questioned in connection _wtth the case v 
Both are on pohoe bah pending further inquiries into offences of 
assisting an offender, a police spokesman said. 


Bitter winter warning 

THE cold snap is just a foretaste of worse to come, according to an 

amateur weather forecaster, wtitfam Foggitt The winter would 
be as bitter as it was in 1976, with intense cold in December and 
January, said Mr Foggitt, of Thirsk, North Yorkshire. “The 
pattern this ytvtr fe Identical — a wet spring, bat, dry s immer , 
late autumn rain." 

Mr Foggitt, aged 82, who studies his family's le^year-old 
weather records, as well as the behaviour of plants, insects, 

animals and bird s , s ai d *U fo r* signs were bad. 


Abducted four freed 

' FOUR people abducted from a house at Maflusk, Go Antrim, on 
Saturday night by bogus policemen were freed unharmed yester- 
day. The two men and two women were driven around for several 
hours before being released near Lisbum. 

Detectives said they had no idea of the motive, but did not 
believe it to be sectarian. 


Undisfame singer dies 

ALAN Hufl. a founder membertfthe 70s group, linriisfame, has 
died, aged SO. The songwriter, singer, guitarist and keyboard 
player was pronounced dead on arrival at North Tyneside Hospi- 
tal at about LL30 pm on Friday. 

Hull is thought to have suffered a heart attack. A post-mortem 
examination win be carried out today. 

Named after the inland off the No r t hu mbrian coast, Lmdisfame 
was temous for its Tyneside roots and had a string cf folk-rock 
hits. — Tyneside Anthem, page 12 


Animal rights crisis 

ANIMAL Concern, the animal rights group founded In 1876, said 
yesterday the National Lottery was partly to blame far a finance 
crisis that may force its shutdown nest year. A dire cto r s' meeting 
in January wfiL deride whether carnot to sell its office. Its sole 
asset. 

The bulk of its £40,000 annual income oomesirom legacies and 
donations, John Robins, its organising secretary and sole full- 
time employee said yesterday. “Since the lottery started, dona- 
tions have gone right down. But we are not allowed to be a charity, 
as we are opposed to vivisection, and this means we cannot apply 
for lottery grants." 

• Twenty ticket-holders will share this. week’s £8.5 milli on lot- 
tery jackpot. Each can ejecta £425^03 payout to mark, the first 
anniversary draw. The winning numbers were33. 7,4,48, 18 and 
45. The bonus number was 1. 


West jury out today 

THE jury m foe trial of Rosemary West at Winchester is due to be 
sent out to consider its verdicts this morning The judge. Mr 
JusticeMantell has indicated that he has about one more hour of 
his summlngup to complete. Mrs West is pleading not guilty to 
tiie murders of 10 young women and girls. —Dunam Campbell 


Replica sword for prince 

A RE-CREATION of a unique Tudor sword, found In the wreck of 
the Mary Rose, number one to a limited edition being made by 
Wilkinson Sword, is to be presented to the Prince of Wales— not 
toe original as appeared to Saturday's Guardian due to an editing 
error. The original sword will be on display when conservation 
work is complete, at toe Mary Rose Trust museum at Portsmouth. 



Bridge of sighs . . . The suspect structure which once linked, but now divides, both halves of the Devon farming village of Dal wood, near Axminster photooraph . marc hill 


Best kept 
village seeks 
way round 
division 
threatening 
rural idyll 


N EAR a sign proclaiming 
the “best kept village of 
1991” is a more recent one 
that threatens to divide the 
tranquil east Devon com- 
munity of Dal wood, near 
Axminster. writes Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

For alter county council 
engineers inspected the 
bridge in the village that 
crosses the Cony, a tribu- 


tary of the Axe, in summer, 
they pot up “weak bridge" 
warning notices redacting 
the weight limit to 3 tonnes 
— and in so doing disrupted 
village life and caused 
headaches for farmers with 
p roperties on both sides of 
the river. 

Milk and fuel tankers and 
the local dustcart now also 
have to make a 2’A-miIe de- 


tour along narrow lanes to 
visit both sides of the 
village. 

Parish councillors are 
pressing for a new bridge. 
But there is concern the 
cash-strapped county coun- 
cil will not be able to do the 
work before next summer. 

Meanwhile, formers are 
talking of reopening a ford 
unused since toe 1920s — 


but there are fears that 
would spoil a village 
beauty spot by churning up 
the grassy banks. 

The county council has 
no money left to start the 
scheme this financial year, 
so toe parish has come up 
with a novel proposal for 
East Devon district council 
to lend the highway author- 
ity the £100.000 it will cost. 


Talks will take place be- 
tween the two bodies next 
month and parish council- 
lors hope construction may 
then start next year. 

Even so there are fears 
any new structure wlU not 
be in place in time to mol- 
lify the unhappy farmers. 
And in the meantime the 
blnmen must continue to 
make their long detour. 



Britain insists on safer ferries 


£1m facelift 
to save Civil 
War castle 


Keffh ffarpor 
T rans port Editor 


A QUARREL between 
Britain and France 
over tougher safety 
measures for cross 
Channel ferries threatens to 
split an international confer- 
ence in London this week. 

Lord Goschen. the shipping 
minister, warned last night 
that Britain would go it alone 
if agreement could not be 
reached among the 120 
countries at the International 
Maritime Organisation's con- 
ference. “Public safety cannot 
be jeopardised.” • 

Lord Goschen said that 


agreement was vital to ensure 
the success of the conference 
which has been called to dis- 
cuss tighter regulations 
following last year’s Estonia 
disaster, when mare than 900 
people drowned after a bow 
door sheered off. 

A report drawn up by the 
IMO’s experts on the disaster 
sets out standards to deal 
with car deck flooding which 
update those- which were In- 
ternationally agreed after toe 
capsizing of toe Herald of 
Free Enterprise in 1987 when 
190 lives were lost 

France and several Medi- 
.terranean nations are oppos- 
ing the plans because modifi- 
cations would be too costly. 


Lord Goschen said that the 
Government wanted all fer- 
ries using UK ports to be mod- 
ified so that they can with- 
stand up to 50cm of water on 
their car decks In waves up to 
4 metres in height. This 
would involve fitting internal 
partitions on car decks or ad- 
ditional buoyancy devices. 

Lord Goschen said: “ By for 
the best way forward is for 
IMO member states to adopt 
the higher standard of stabil- 
ity that currently applies to 
new ships. But if the confer- 
ence cannot deliver 8 world 
wide agreement or even a 
regional agreement then .-the 
UK government wfil move 
ahead. The safety of passen- 


gers must come before all 
other considerations." 

The Government did not be- 
lieve that it was enough to im- 
prove operational practices 
without addressing the funda- 
mental problem of water cm 
the car deck. “There are 50 
milUon passenger journeys a 
year on ro-ro ferries sailing to 
and from the UK. We will take 
action outside the IMO if nec- 
essary to apply these h igh er 
standards,’’ he said. 

The Government is less en- 
thusiastic about an early 
tTmut a frig as it does not intend 
to give financial help to the 
ferry companies who face a 
£200 million bill The compa- 
nies will be given until 1999 to 


make the adjustments. Only 
about 30 of toe 120 member 
countries, mainly in North 
and South European and 
Japan, are seriously involved 
with ro-ro ferries. 

Besides the disagreement 
on cost, Greece. Italy. Spain 
and France believe weather 
conditions are less difficult in 
Mediterranean waters. 

This group threatens to 
split the conference, which 
may opt for weaker regional 
deals as a compromise. Other 
rhang ps being examined are 
fresh excavation procedures, 
additional protection aft of 
the bow doors and forward of 
the stem doors, and improved 
on board communication. 



Gummer blocks targets for water leaks 


Rebecca SmKhers 
Political C m r esp ondent 


T HE Government has 
ruled out the use of 
mandatory leakage tar- 
gets to force water companies 
to reduce wastage and is com- 
mitted to metering despite 
huge public opposition. 

The admission, by Environ- 
ment Secretary John Glim- 
mer, comes amid growing 
concern about continued 


water shortages — notably in 
tiie West Yorkshire region — 
which will on Wednesday he 
the subject of an opposition- 
led Commons debate. 

to a letter sent last week to 
Frank Dobson, shadow envi- 
ronment secretary, Mr Gum- 
mer admits he is concerned 
by “excessive” leakage levels 
to some areas. 'Thave made it 
clear that I expect them to be 
reduced to economic levels. 
But it is precisely because my 
primary concern is to stand 


up for customers’ interests 
that I am opposed, at this 
stage, to setting mandatory 
leakage targets." 

Mr Gummer, who had ear- 
lier urged the, Government to 
consider mandatory targets, 
now says they would result in 
higher water bills for custom- 
ers, while the cost of meeting 
voluntary targets would be 
borne by water companies. 

He adds: "In the long term, 
metering is the best basis for 
paying for water. It is fair and 


equitable in that it relates the 
amount people pay to the 
amount of water they use, en- 
couraging people to conserve 
a valuable resource”. Yet ac- 
cording to a recently-pub- 
lished Gallup poll, 67 per cent 
of people are opposed to toe 
introduction of water meters. 

A row about the way water 
companies tackle leakage 
blew up this summer, as cus- 
tomers faring above-inflation 
price rises and water restric- 
tions heard of record profits, 


bosses’ pay rises, foiling in- 
vestment and poor service. 

Opposition MPs have been 
urging tiie Government to put 
up senior ministers for 
Wednesday's debate on the 
watte* shortage in Yorkshire. 
Environment minister David 
Curry, MP for Skipton and 
Ripon, is expected to speak. 

Mr Dobson is expected to 
raise Yorkshire Water's ap- 
pointment of a corporate af- 
fairs director, Margaret Stew- 
art, on a salary of £80,000. 


from decay 


GaiyYounge 


A HISTORIC castle which is 
in imminent danger of 
collapsing will today be taken 
into guardianship by the De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage and given a £1 million 
facelift. 

Wigmore Castle in Here- 
fordshire, mice one of the 
most important fortifications 
on the Welsh Marches, now 
stands in a state of perilous 
decay, threatened by high 
winds and heavy frosts. 

English Heritage plans to 
spend the money on essential 
repairs so that the castle can 
be opened to visitors. The 
work will start in April 1997 
and last two years. 

Jocelyn Stevens, ch a ir m an of 
English Heritage, said: “Wig- 
more has been declining 
gently for several centuries 
since ite abandonment 
following the Civil War. It is 
now in a dangerous condition 
and immediate repair is vital 
to make it safe for the 
public.” 

Wigmore was the seat of the 
royalist Mortimer family, 
which was influential in the 
13th and 14th centuries. It 
was sacked by Oliver Crom- 
well’s army in 1643, making it 
an Important site for its unex- 
plored archaelogical deposits. 
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Friday 24 November 7-30pm 

Mahler’s Symphony No. 3 


Bernhard Klee Conductor 
Linda Rnnte Contralto 

Royal Liverpool 
PhiWunnomc Choir 
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caocosJofl rdtr tickets. Tickers, must be punh/fd » 
ed moce hem The Bor Other el Here* House. Albert Sgmre 
which H open Uoodtf - Sjrvnte? Mim . 5-30 pm. 
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BRITAIN 5 


Owners are being paidtodestroy their boats. Geoffrey Gibbs reports from Btlxham | QITQI" fObS 

families of awards 



* ' ' * 


Shoal of trouble 
for fishermen 
as stocks head 
for historic low 


A SK why there is a need 
to pay British fishermen 
to give up their fishing 
licences and take their boats 
out of commission, and fish- 
eries expats in Whitehall res- 
pond with an apocalyptic vi- 
sion of what might happen if 
such a programme did not 
take place. 

The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Fisheries and Food said: 
“The problem is that the 
number of fish is at historic 
lows in some cases. If you 
keep on fishing beyond a cer- I 
tain limit it will collapse to I 
nothing. You are pushed over 1 
a brink and beyond the brink 
are no fish to catch. 

“That is the nightmare po- 
sition we are all trying to 
avoid. There is no point in 
having fishermen if there are 
no fish." 

As part of a Europe-wide 
effort to forestall such a disas- 
ter, Britain is three years into 
a £53 million fleet reduction 
programme that will cut the 
country's fishing capacity by 
over seven per cent 
But recent European fig- 
ures show there is still some 
way to go: While the Euro- 
pean Union as a whole had 
met its 1996 tonnage reduc- 
tion targets as early as the 
end of last year. Holland. Bel- 
gium. Ireland and the UK 
were lagging behind. 

In Britain’s case, according 
to the commission's figures 
up to the end of 1994, a farther 
17 per cent tonnage cut was 
required in the two-year 
period to the end of 1996. The 
latest decommissioning 
round achieved a reduction of 
only 2.5 per cent. 

Under the scheme, licence 
owners must submit bids to 
the ministry for the funds 
they require to take their 
boats out of commission. In 
the £12 million round just 
ended there were 164 success- 
ful applications from among 
the 246 owners seeking de- 
commissioning funds. 

The outcome — announced 
late lost month by the fish- 
eries minister. Tony BalcLry 
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— will result in 101 boats 
from En glish ports hauling in 
their nets for the last time, 
together with 42 from Scot- 
land, 13 from Northern Ire- 
land. and eight from Wales. 

Mr Baldry, who has been 
learning of fishermen’s con- 
cerns at first hand in a series 
of visits to ports in the West 
of England, told the Commons 
the £53 million five-year pro- 
gramme showed “the commit- 
ment of the Government to se- 
curing the future of the 
fishing industry’’. 

During a visit to Br igham , 
South Devon, last week he 
told trawlermen: "I fully ap- 
preciate and understand the 


‘If you keep on 
fishing beyond a 
certain limit there 
will be no fish left* 


concerns of West Country 
fishermen and indeed the 
fishing industry throughout 
the country at the scientific 
evidence which suggests that 
fish quotas and hence catches 
of fish may have to be sub- , 
stantially cut next year .. . 
“But I am determined to en- 1 
sure that the fishing industry , 
has as much stability as 
possible." 

For some in the industry 
the end has come already. 
Work on scrapping their : 
boats — in return for pay- 1 
meats of about £80,000 in 
some cases — must be com- 
pleted by the end of March in 
order to meet the conditions 
of the current decommission- 
ing round. 

In the busy Cornish fishing ! 
town of Newlyn, though, ! 
some of the boats may be 
saved from physical destruc- 
tion by the local council 
which is thinking of turning 
them into giant roadside 
flower tubs — a bizarre mon- 
ument to a shrinking 
industry. 
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Home Office refuses to discuss 
concessions for 250 victims 


Man Travis 

Homs Affairs Editor 

ORE than 250 fam- 
ilies of murder vic- 
tims have lost 
promised bereave- 
ment awards because the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, bungled changes to 
the criminal injuries compen- 
sation scheme. 

Home Office ministers have 
refused to meet the angry rel- 
atives and have turned down 
their pleas — backed by the 
charity Victim Support — to 
make an exceptional conces- 
sion and pay out the promised 
£10,000 bereavement awards. 

The relatives were all told 
last year that they were en- 
titled to the payments under 
the tariff-based criminal inju- 
ries compensation scheme in- 
troduced in April 1994. 

After the House of Lords 
ruled that Mr Howard's fail- 
ure to get parliamentary ap- 
proval for the new scheme 
was unlawful, it was with- 
drawn and the old scheme 
was reinstated pending new 
legislation. Those who had al- 
ready received awards under 
the discredited scheme did 
not have to repay the money. 

“These relatives have been 


cruelly treated. The Home 
Secretary should step in and 
show them some mercy. A be- 
reavement award can never 
fully compensate a family for 
the death of a loved one." said 
Helen Reeves, director of Vic- 
tim Support 

“It is. however, a mark of 
respect and an act of recogni- 
tion for the appalling tragedy 
which each person has suf- 
fered. All the bereaved rela- 
tives watt through the pain- 
ful process of applying for the 
award because they had been 
told they were were entitled 
to it" she said. “They then 
found out by accident that 
they had become victims of 
the Government's misman- 
agement of the criminal inju- 
ries compensation scheme." 

Among the affected families 
who applied for bereavement 
awards between April 1994 
and April 1995 are the 
parents, grown-up children 
and unmarried partners of 
adult murder victims. All 
those groups became eligible 
for the award for the first : 
time in April 1994. 1 

They include: 

• The parents of Jason Davis 
who was killed in January 
aged 23. His father, a chief in- 
spector with Norfolk police, 
wanted to donate part of the 


money to a hospital in Africa 
which had saved their son's 
life some years ago. 

• Pat Finlay from Liverpool, 
whose daughter was found 
naked, and strangled in 
August 1994. No-one has been 
arrested for the murder. Nei- 
ther Mrs Finlay nor her hus- 
band has been able to work 
since the murder. She will 
receive a grant to pay the fu- 
neral costs but she was hop- 
ing to use part of the award 
for her daughter's headstone. 

• Norman Burton, whose son 
Malcolm was stabbed in 
March 1994 by his girlfriend's 
estranged husband. He feels it 
was an injustice that had his 
claim been settled more 
quickly he would haw been 
able to keep the award — but 
because the Criminal Injuries 
Compensation Authority had 

I not settled it by April 1995, he 
will receive nothing. 

The Home Office minister 
David Maclean has written to 
Victim Support telling them 
he understands the feelings of 
the relatives but any conces- 
sion is impossible. 

He said awards could only 
be made under schemes 
which applied at the time the 
murders took place. “If that 
were not the case then anyone 
who thought they might do 
better under one scheme than 
another would be free to 
apply or reapply," he said in 
turning down a request for a 
meeting from Victim Support. 


Mother of murdered sailor left feeling like a beggar 

I“\IANE Shiels’s 22-year- 1 would get the fatal injury l and all 1 will get now Is the 
Uold son Perrle. who was award. 1 was told the funeral expenses of around 


Uold son Perrle, who was 
a sailor on the Royal Yacht 
Britannia, died shortly 
after being attacked in 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
while on leave In August 
1994, writes Alan Travis. 

“Victim Support told me 1 


would get the fatal injury 
award. I was told the 
amount was £10,000. 

“Now Victim Support has 
told me that ft has been 
thrown out and 1 will get 
nothing." said Mrs Shiels, 
who lives In Birmingham. 
“I am retired and a widow 


and all 1 will get now is the 
funeral expenses of around 
£1,000. 1 was hoping to use 
some of the money to pay 
for his headstone. 

“Now I have to go 
through all to fight for 
the money. It makes me feel 
as though I am begging.” 


Ecstasy seen as ‘norm’ 
for young drug users 


Alex Bellos 

D RUG use among young 
people is increasing 
and they are starting 
earlier, says the first nation- 
wide study by Turning Point, 
the drug and alcohol agency. 

Ecstasy and cannabis hab- 
its are often considered the 
norm and were considered a 
problem by only a few of the 
3,000 under-J8s who went to 
the agency in the last year, 
the report reveals. 

The results of the research 
come less than a week after 
the Essex teenager Leah Betts 
died after taking a tablet of 
ecstasy. 

Wendy Thomson, the Turn- 
ing Point chief executive, 
said: “Young people see the 
use of recreational dance 
drugs and cannabis as ... en- 


tirely acceptable. More 
effective services need to be 
set tip to stop people risking 
their lives unnecessarily." 

Researcher Daniel Ratcb- 
ford produced the report by 
studying the experiences of 
27,000 people who approached 
Turning Point with drug and 
alcohol problems last year — 

| almost double the 14,000 who 
were helped in 1993-94. 

Nearly two- thirds of those 
people were under 30, around 
half were under 24 and ten 
per cent were under IB. 

Nearly a fifth of younger 
users said they regularly took 
two or more types of drug. 
Cannabis is the most popular 
and seen by most as common- 
place. Ecstasy and LSD are 
taken mainly recreationally. 

Mr Ratchford said “A wor- 
ryingly large number of 
young people — 15.8 per cent 


— had problems relating to 
amphetamines, the majority 
being intravenous users. An- 
other worrying trend is the 
increase in the number of 
young anabolic steroid 
users.” 

• Three people have been 
charged with conspiracy to 
produce ecstasy after police 
raided premises on Mersey- 
side and in the West Midlands 
at the weekend 
Ecstasy, crack cocaine, her- 
oin and amp ehtamines with a 
street value of more than 
£250,000, were also seized dur- 
ing the operation codenamed 
Lincoln which involved more 
than 100 police officers, 
Firearms including three 
handguns, a sawn-off shot- 
gun, more than 100 shotgun 
cartridges and in excess of 150 
rounds of 9mm ammunition 
was also recovered. 
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Juppe’s cutbacks are being fought tooth and nail, writes ALEX DUVAL SMITH in Paris 


France battles for welfare 


Bosnian rifts 
exposed as 
talks wind up 






A S Alain Juppe 
enters the week 
facing record hos- 
tility Grom trade 
unions, it is becom- 
ing clear that even rightwing 
voters are sceptical about the 
prime minister's austerity 
measures for the French wel- 
fare state. 

Tomorrow, thousands of 
students will march through 
Paris in protest at overcrowd- 
ing in universities. On Fri- 
day, protests against social se- 
curity cutbacks are likely to 
take the country to the verge 
of a general strike. The 
following Tuesday, doctors 
have agreed to join 
demonstrations. 

Pledges of public spending 
cutbacks do not win votes in 
France, so Jacques Chirac did 
not make any when he ran for 
president this year. A record 
number of young people, and 
of the 3.2 million unemployed, 
voted for the rightwing candi- 
date. believing he would rein- 
vlgorate the economy. 

But in a race to reduce the 
public deQcit in time for 
European monetary union, 
the near-bankrupt welfare 
state was first to the 
slaughter. 

Last week, Mr Juppg an- 
nounced plans to freeze some 
benefits and tax others. He in- 
troduced a "solidarity tax" to 
pay off the Fr60 billion 
(£7.8 billion) social security 
deficit and urged a damp- 
down on waste. In most opin- 
ion polls, about 60 per cent of 
respondents said they were 
dissatisfied with the changes. 

According to Jean-Francis 
Dauriac. a sociologist at Cre- 
teil university near Paris, Mr 
Juppb should have seen the 
protests coming. "France 
places an enormously high 
premium cm welfare and edu- 
cation. This really is a cradle- 
to- grave system. Only the 
most reactionary people want 
to be rid rf it 

“Neither is it amazing that 
students — who see higher 
education as a means to keep 
Occupied rather than a guar- 
antee of a job — should feel 
threatened,” Mr Dauriac said. 

By British standards, the 
French welfare state remains 
virtually intact, despite last 
week’s cuts. It is not received 
wisdom in France that the 
cost of the ageing population 
is killing the welfare state. 
The idea of private pension 
plans fills many people with 


Future imperfect . . . French students stage a sit-in by the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, as part of wider protests against cats photograph: phiuppe wojaz® 


horror, and at the hint of 
health reforms, British wait- 
ing lists are cited as a danger- 
ous prospect 

Almost everyone admits the 
system Is abused. The family 
allowance on the birth of a 
child is not means-tested. Mr 
Juppe has just made it tax- 
able from next year. 

Nursery school provision is 
available for 83 per cent of 
children. Primary and 
secondary education are gen- 


erously funded, and only 3 per 
cent Of children attend pri- 
vate schools — ■ usually for 
religious reasons. Every year, 
about 5 million children 
receive a "back-to-school 
allowance" of FclJSOO (£175). 

The living standard of most 
pensioners is higher than 
that of tiie working popula- 
tion — mainly because retire- 
ment benefit is based on a 
percentage of salary. Among 
workers, the minimum wage 


stands at FT6.200 a month 
(£760). 

Mr JuppS introduced “por- 
table” medical records, to pre- 
vent patients seeking an un- 
limited number of medical 
opinions. He called on them 
to go to tbeir GPs first rather 
than straight to specialists. 

France consumes more 
medicines annually than any 
other European country — 52 
boxes of pills per person, 
against nine in Britain. Mr 


Juppe introduced measures 
to prevent pharmacies from 
over- issuing drugs and to en- 
courage them to offer gener- 
ics rather than brand-names. 

While France is physically 
fit — women's life expectancy 
is second only to Japan — the 
system is expensive. French 
income tax is low, but "social 
contributions” shave 20 per 
cent off the average payslip, 
with employers paying three 
times as much. 


According to Jean-Pierre 
Poullier, a health policy ana 
lyst for tiie Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). French 
governments have consis- 
tently shied away from pro- 
found reforms. “No country 
wastes as much on health as 
France, and the system is not 
necessarily better for it. 
French people believe no one 
falls through the net. In fact 
they do," be said. 


HERE. . . 


Martin Berry is a first-year his- 
tory student at the University of 
East Anglia in Norwich, which 
has 7,500 students. 

Age: 19. 

Grant £1 ,885 per year. 

Classes per week: Nine hours. 
Lodging: Room hi university 
halls at £184 per month. 

Canteen lunch: £225. 

Work: Holiday Job at Safeways. 
Student union member Yes, 
automatic. 

Campus beer £1 a pint. 

Hobbies: Drinking, clubbing. 


Students lead strike for funds as 
gleaming campuses fall short 


T HE University of 
Marne-la-Vall&e was 
not even conceived of 
in May 1968 — let alone any 
of its students. But four 
years after the futuristic 
campus was built 30 miles 
east of Par is, it has pro- 
duced a new generation of 
agitators. 

“We need a real library,” 
said Olivier CadoreL. gath- 
ered with 300 other stu- 
dents in the main lecture 
hall. “How can you expect 
6.000 students to get any 
real use out of a library 
with just 120 seats and no 
librarian?” 

Mr Cadoret, rallying stu- 
dents to a national demon- 
stration in Paris tomorrow, 
said: “Our university needs 
65 more teaching pests and 
100 administrative staff. 
But since it looks as tbough 
the government is going to 
provide only 400 teachers 
across the whole country, 
we'll be lucky if we get 10.” 
Matthew BerrebL a first- 
year maths student, said: 
“This government is not 


just attacking students. It 
has cut the social security 
system and frozen civil ser- 
vants’ salaries. At [tomor- 
row's] demonstration, we 
will all be there, to make 
our voice heard against the 
government.’’ 

French student action — 
which has spread to more 
than 20 universities since 
the start of term — began 
with a five-week strike at 


which were turned down by 
the biggest student union, 
the Independent and Demo- 
cratic Union of Students of 
France (Unef-ID). 

Eric Arnault, the Unef-ID 
leader at Marae-la~Vall6e, 
said: "In the early 1990s, 
the state launched a plan to 
build new universities. 
Now it is not living up to 
that commitment with 
fan ding. It does not take 


‘I am not sure we would be where we are 
had Mr Baynou not capitulated on Rouen’ 


Rouen over fixnding short- 
ages and overcrowding. 
The students won a 
promise of Fr9 million (£1.2 
million) over four years 
from tiie education minis- 
ter. Francois Bayrou. 

Ten days ago. after a dem- 
onstration in Paris, action 
spread to Orleans and Metz. 
Mr Bayrou offered both 
universities budget in- 
creases over four years 


into account the increase in 
students.” 

According to government 
figures, the worst-hit of 
France’s 2.2 million stu- 
dents are in middle-sued 
cities. Metz university this 
year charged 17,000 stu- 
dents FrSOO (£40) to enrolL 
Last week, they held hos- 
tage an education ministry 
mediator for five hours. 

The national office of 


Unef-KD — which has only 
10.000 members — argues 
that the funding shortfall 
in higher education 
amounts to Fr370 million 
(£49-3 million). 

Mr Bayrou is expected to 
announce today an increase 
in ftxnding of Frl70 million 
(£22.6 million). He is also 
expected to confirm 400 
new teaching posts, though 
student leaders fear they 
will result in secondary 
education job freezes. 

Charles Dauvergne, of 
the Agir administration 
union, has been surprised 
by the upsurge in student 
protests. “The firwuriai po- 
sition has been getting 
worse over several years 
but I think the climate of 
austerity this autumn set 
the ball in motion,” he 
says. “Nevertheless, I am 
not sure we would be where 
we are had Mr Bayrou not 
capitulated over Rouen. 
Whoever shonts loudest 
gets the dosh.” 

Additional reporting by 
Mark Austin in Parts. 


AND THERE 


Ismail Mo ha me t! All is a first- 
year student of economic history 
at Mame-ia-VaMe, near Paris, 
which has 6,000 students. 

Age: 18. 

Grant: £1 ,865 a year. 

Classes per week: 15 hours. 
Lodging; Room In university 
halls at £215 a month. 

Canteen lunch: £1.75. 

Work: Play school assistant 
Student union member No. 
Campus beer £1.60 for about 
half a pint. 

Hobbies: Football, poetry. 
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Greek tragedy revealed in children’s home 


Helena Smith In Athens 


S trapped to her bed 
with a clasp around her 
ankle she was a sight to 
behold. So was the bearded 
mao who hauled his naked 
frame along the excrement- 
strewn corridor. As were the 
children who stared, motion- 
less, straight at the camera, 
their contorted bodies 

bruised and undressed. 

Greeks watching the har- 
rowing television scenes, shot 
surreptitiously at the coun- 
try’s only state-run children's 
mental home, could not be- 
lieve their eyes. It was Leras 
revisited. 

Five years after the Observ- 
er’s exposure of the world be- 
hind the walls of the isolated 
island's notorious psychiatric 
hospital, it seemed inconceiv- 
able that such hell could still 
exist Telephones at the pri- 
vate television station show- 
ing the documentary Quickly 
began to ring. MPs, artists 
and human rights organisa- 
tions were outraged. 

The European Union social 
affairs commissioner. Paring 
Flynn, arrives in Athens 
today for talks with senior 
officials at the health minis- 


try. He Hies in from a fact- 
finding visit to Leros which 
has received some 15 million 
ecus in Eli aid since the un- 
masking of its asylum. 

Within hours of tiie docu- 
mentary being aired, its erst- 
while bank employee presi- 
dent had resigned: a public 
prosecutor had launched an 
inquiry into the affair and the 
home had been given a new 
head — Dr Gregory Siomo- 
poulos, a US-trained clinical 


psychiatrist who. since 1993, 
has overseen improvements 
made at Leras. 

"I visited the hospital . . , 
and was shocked,” said Dr Ni- 
kas Anastasopoulos, tbs for- 
mer conservative deputy 
health minister. “It was quite 
clear that solitary confine- 
ment and tying patients to 
beds were being used as meth- 
ods of therapy which is unac- 
ceptable. Beatings were com- 
mon and nudity rife.” 


Testimonies of nurses and 
other hospital workers who 
have confessed to beating and 

even raping patients support 
Mr Anastasopoulos’ observa- 
tions. 

When the Guardian visited 
the hospital, tiie harrowing 
scenes had been replaced by 
scrubbed floors and tidy wait- 
ing rooms. No inmates were 
naked and many were wear- 
ing new sports shoes. But the 
stark wards, stale air and 


Harrowing scene . . . One of the naked inmates of the institution at Attikl. outside Athens 


darkness of the asylum's 
inner sanctum — the main 
wings which house its most 
serious cases — were the sub- 
ject of great apology by doc- 
tors who gave a guided tour. 

“Some parts of this hospital 
can be compared to the best 
parts of Leros two years ago,” 
said Dr Slomopoulos. “but all 
it needs is a commitment of 
six months for there to be rad- 
ical change.” 

The home has 148 patients 
from ail over Greece. Many 
were abandoned at the insti- 
tution decades ago by 
parents, never to be seen 
again. About 80 are now aged 
between 20 and 35, although 
they share wards with pa- 
tients as young as five. 

Dr Siomopoulos' first task 
is tg segregate children from 
adults. “The sad truth is that 
there was nowhere better for 
them to go," he said, adding 
that he will also begin sepa- 
rating the mentally ill from 
the mentally handicapped 
and the acute from the less 
acute. Some inmates ended up 
at the hospital as juvenile de- 
linquents because authorities 
had nowhere else • to send 
them. 

But a second, equally im- 
portant task will be to estab- 


lish rehabilitation hostels. 
Greece is the only BU country 
to be given funds — 120 mil- 
lion ecus — to help improve 
and reform its psychiatric 
health care. Yet while tiie 
home was granted an esti- 
mated 1.5 million ecus by 
Brussels in 1991, it had assim- 
ilated less than a third when 
the aid programme ended last 
June. 

The funds were intended 
for new hostels, hut officials 
said bureaucratic foot-drag- 
ging and the alleged lads of 
specialised staff made it im- 
possible to take advantage of 
the grants. 


Julian Borger 

in Zagreb on 
why Sarajevo’s 
foreign minister 
had to resign 


i iiwiiffi 
fl Bos: 
I ter, 
I bey. 


resignation of the 
Bosnian foreign mlnis- 
Muhamed Sacir- 
bey, has brought to the 
surface rising tensions within 
the Bosnian government as it 
confronts a series of tough 
compromises against the 
clock at the Dayton peace 
talks. 

Mr Sacirbey announced his 
departure on Saturday night, 
a day before the US 24-hour 
sign-or-leave deadline was 
set, explaining that he wanted 
to make room for a Bosnian 
Croat to help cement the 
country’s flimsy Muslim- 
Croat federation. 

Diplomats in Sarajevo and 
Dayton have cast doubt on the 
official explanation, but even 
taken at face' value, his 
remarks reflect strong resis- 
tance to power-sharing in toe 
top ranks of government 
He made it dear he was 
leaving because the prime 
minister. Haris Sifajdzic. had 
refused to give up his own 
post for a Croat Speaking 
with thinly-veiled scorn, Mr 
Sacirbey said: “If someone 
really believes in a multi-eth- 
nic state he has to do some- 
thing for it Bosnia must sur- 
vive and toe interests of one 
winn must not stand In the 
way.” 

Muslim and Croat leaders 
signed the federation agree- 
ment under heavy US pres- 
sure in March 1994, at the end 
of a bitter 16-month conflict 
But party leaders in both 
camps stifled the growth of a 
joint administration over the 
following 18 w-l flnthg 
At the Dayton talks, how- 
ever, Sarajevo has been under 
pressure to do more than pay 
lip service to the federation, 
to defend its goal of preserv- 
ing a unified Bosnian state. 

Some Sarajevo-based diplo- 
mats believe Mr Sacirbey was 
squeezed out by more than 
his concern for the federa- 
tion. They point to a long-run- 
ning personality clash with 
the prime minister, and deep- 
ening reservations over the 
political compromises inher- 
ent in the emerging peace 
deal. 

Mr Sacirbey denied he was 
quitting over the Dayton 
talks, because, as he put it: “A 
bad peace is better than a 
war.” It was hardly a ringing 
endorsement Some in the Sa- 
rajevo government see the 
agreement taking shape in 
Ohio as a death knell for the 
dream of a unified, multi- 
ethnic Bosnian state, because 
of its recognition of a Serb- 


run republic within the coun- 
try’s borders. 

They are backed by Bos- 
nian army commanders who 
believe they can follow up a 
string of recent victories by 
pushing the Serbs out of west- 
ern Bosnia altogether. The 
generals argue that any ac- 
cord which leaves in Serb 
hands towns like Prijcdor, the 
sites of numerous atrocities 
against Muslim civilians, 
would represent peace with- 
out justice, and would there- 
fore be inherently' unstable. 

Leaks from Dayton suggest 
that a unified Bosnia would 
exist only in the form of a 
handful of common institu- 
tions like a central foreign 
ministry. These institutions 
would alxnost certainly col- 
lapse in the event of interne- 
cine disputes in the federa- 
tion. and the partition of the 
country would be complete. 

Earlier in the Dayton nego- 
tiations. the Bosnian and Cro- 
atian presidents. Alija Izetbe- 
govlc and Franjo Tudjman, 
signed an agreement intended 
to shore up the federation. 
But progress has been patchy 
or i the two main issues — the 
return of refugees driven out 
by the Muslim -Croat war, and 
opening up the divided city of 


‘If one believes in a 
multi-ethnic state 
one has to do 
something for if 


Mostar. The federation was 
further sapped last week 
when President Tudjman pro- 
moted a Bosnian Croat mili- 
tiaman who had just been in- 
dicted by toe Hague war 
crimes tribunal for his In- 
volvement in the massacre of 
Muslims in 1993. 

The Bosnian Croats have 
also threatened to rebel 
against any territorial agree- 
ment which hands the Serbs a 
stretch of traditionally Croat 
land known as Posavina, in 
northern Bosnia. 

Kresimir Zubak, a Croat 
leader and titular head of the 
federation, threatened to 
walk out of the Dayton talks 
over the issue, and — with the 
talks entering their last few 
hours — the Bosnian Croat 
militia (HVO) threatened to 
attack Serb positions along 
the Posavina corridor, if a 
“favourable solution” were 
not found. 

Before the talks began, 
American mediators com- 
plained openly about how 
much coaching the Bosnian 
government delegation would 
need if it were to “sing from 
the same songsheet”. Mr Sa- 
cirbey ’s resignation was 
among toe first signs that the 
public show of harmony Is be- 
ginning to break down. 


Tram lines split 
en route to poll 


Eyewitness 


Matthew 
Brzezinski 
n Lodz 


number 27 Is usu- 
_ ally standing-room only 
as it convoys workers to 
Lodz’s textile factories. 

Early yesterday Katarzyna 
Metier, her friend Magda, and 
an elderly couple were toe 
only occupants in the rickety 
old tram on Pabianicka 
Street 

Ms Metier was intending to 
vote in the second democratic 
presidential election since the 
collapse of communism for 
the reformed, communist can- 
didate, AJeksander 
Kwasniewski. 

In this grimy city and 
throughout Poland, voters are 
divided between President 
Lech Walesa and his 
challenger. 

Ms Metier, aged 34, said Mr 
Walesa had had his rhanra 
but did not fulfil his prom- 
ises. “He said our lives would 
improve,” said the seamstress 
who lives in a two-room flat 
with her mother and fam ily of 


four. “But It's been five years 
and it’s only got worse.” 

Her friend Magda was also 
voting for Mr Kwasniewski. 
“If my husband was not work- 
ing In construction in Berlin, 
we could not survive on the 
salaries paid here,” she said. 
Magda said a vote for Mr 
Kwasniewski was not an en- 
dorsement of communism but 
a call for a more humane 
capi talism 

But in upmarket Pio- 
trowska Street Jan Wis- 
niewski said: “For some, 45 
years cf communism was not 
enough. And five years of de- 
mocracy was too much.” 

Mr Wisniewski said that 
Mr Kwasniewski’s party, the 
ruling Democratic Left Alli- 
ance. would return to a com- 
munist-era style of governing 
if it swept toe presidency, the 
only institution of power not 
under its control. Mb Walesa 
has played on this common 
fear with aplomb. Though 
most Poles have mixed feel- 
ings about their president, 
they oppose a communist 
comeback. 

For young Poles buying 
tickets for a cinema matinee 
memories of communism are 
not as sharp as for older gen- 
erations. “I was undecided 
until I watched the televised 
debates," said Pawel Malecki 
aged 21. "My parents are vot- 
ing for Walesa. But after see- 
ing him make a fool of him- 
self on TV last week. I don’t 
want him representing me.” 


The latest and In some ways the roost grave 
allegation against Shin Bet is that it actually 
had an agent or informer within Amir’s 
circle, who failed to pass on critical 
information on the young man’s openly 
stated intention to kill the prime minister. 
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Rabin killer 
linked to 
Shin Bet 


Derek Brown 

on allegations 
that the secret 
service had an 
informer close 
to the assassin 
who failed to 
give vital data 

I SRAEL'S state commis- 
sion of inquiry into the 
assassination of Yitzhak 
Rabin held its first ses- 
sion yesterday, as allegations 
of incompetence and conspir- 
acy swirled round the Shin 
Bet intelligence and security 
service. 

With the killer of the prime 
minister — file Jewish law 
student, Ylgal Amir, aged 25 
— behind bars with a number 
of alleged accomplices, file 
commission is expected to 
concentrate on the mounting 
catalogue of Shin Bet's 
failures. 

Most obvious was the fail- 
ure physically to protect Mr 
Rabin on November 4 when 
Amir was able to fire three 
shots at point-blank range as 
the prime minister left a huge 
peace rally in the heart of Tel 
Aviv. There was also the fail- 
ure to identify Amir, a vio- 
lently outspoken opponent of 
the government's peace poli- 
cies who believed the prime 
minister a traitor who should 
die. as a potential threat 
The latest and in some ways 
gravest allegation against 
Shin Bet is that it had an 
agent or informer in Amir’s 
circle, who failed to pass on 
critical information about his 
openly stated intention to kill 
the prime minister. 

The inquiry, headed by a 
former supreme court chief 
justice, Meir S ham g ar, will be 
in secret But the steady 
stream of damning media rev- 
elations is said to have 
shaken Shin Bet to its murky 
core. One senior officer, in 
charge of personal protection, 
has resigned and three others 
suspended. 

For nearly 50 years, since 
the establishment of the state. 
Shin Bet has wielded JbrmJda- 
ble power, tempered only by 
direct accountability to the 
prime minister. It is at the 
heart of a web of intelligence 
organisations and units, 
along with the external spy 
and occasional assassination 
service, Mossad. 


Shin Bet, formally known 
as the General Security Ser- 
vice and more commonly as 
Shabak, has a broad reach. It 
has played a vital role in 
mamtaTnfnp Israel's grip on 
the occupied territories 
through a network of paid in- 
formers. It also has an over- 
arching role in more mun- 
dane security branches, such 
as the small army of students 
and other young Israelis who 
interrogate every departing 
passenger at Ben Gurion air- 
port outside Tel Aviv. 

Weekend reports revealed 
that Amir was recruited into 
one of the less-known secu- 
rity agencies, operating 
under the direction of the 
prime minister’s office. He is 
said to have been sent, for i 
three months to the Latvian j 
capital of Riga, to work for | 
Nativ, an agency originally 
established to encourage Jew- 
ish awareness in, and emigra- 
tion to Israel from, the former 
Soviet Union. 

Some reports suggested 
that through Nativ. Amir 
could have established closer 
links with Shin Bet, which 


Reports said Amir 
was recruited into 
a lesser-known 
agency under 
the PM’s office 


could explain the ease with 
which he penetrated the secu- 
rity screen around Rabin. But , 
others discounted the theory, 
saying that In working briefly 
for a security-linked organ!- 1 
sation. Amir was doing noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. 

"He could be one of a 
100.000 young Israelis,'’ said 
one well-informed source. 
“He did his military service 
in an elite ^i«t unit; he 
was recruited by one of these 
agencies; he was religious; he 
bad rightwing views — so 
what makes him extra- 
ordinary?” 

The same argument could 
be applied to Amir’s habit of 
always having a pistol in the 
waistband of his trousers. 
Sidearms are a common sight 
in Israel, though. more in Je-. 
rusalem and the occupied 
West Bank than in Herzliya, 
the posh Tel Aviv suburb 
where Amir lived with his 
strongly religious family. 

What made him different 
was belonging to a small hut 
violently extreme group, 



£yaL Said by some experts to 
have no more than a dozen 
members, Eyal — the Hebrew 
acronym for Jewish Fighting 
Organisation — claimed res- 
ponsibility for several attacks 
on Arabs, including at least 
one murder. 

The group’s leader, Avisbai 
Raviv. like Amir, was a stu- 
dent at Bar-Ban religious uni- 
versity outside Tel Aviv. He 


was known for his bombastic 
manne r, boasting he would 
kill any Israeli soldier who 
dared to move against Jewish 
settlers in the occupied terri- 
tories. He was also, according 
to weekend reports on Israeli 
radio and television, a paid 
informer of Shin Bet 
The reports said that Raviv 
operated under a Shin Bet 
codename of Champagne and 


was promised immuni ty in 
return for information on far- 
right activists. He was ar- 
rested in the aftermath of foe 
assassination for foiling to 
alert his security minders to 
Amir’s obsession with stalk- 
ing and killing the prime 
minister. 

Seven other alleged con- 
spirators, including Amir, 
were also picked up and are 
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News in brief 


Victory salute . . . Palestinians try to get a glimpse of Yasser Arafot at .the weekend on his first visit to the West Bank 
town of Jenin, which came under control of his PLO last week photograph: eyal warshavsky 


on remand in custody. Per- 
haps significantly, Raviv was 
released last week, although 
he is now in his parents’ 
home under house arrest 
The police minister. Moshe 
ShahflL said yesterday that 
the Shin Bet had not con- 
firmed any involvement with 
Raviv. “As much as I know 
they denied fit] completely.” 
be added. 


Abortion in India 
decimates girls 

UP TO 50 million girls and women are missing from Ind la’s 
population, the result of systematic sex discrimination, includ- 
ing the selective abortion of female foetuses, according to a 
report produced by foe United Nations Children’s Fund (Uni- 
cef) In India. 

The report published last week, says in most countries in foe 
world, there are 106 women for every 100 men. In India, it says, 
there are less thaw 93 women for every 100 men. 

"Only where societies specifically and systematically d is- 
crimlnate against women are fewer of them found to survive,” 
the report entitled The Progress of Indian States, says, adding 
that the problem Is becoming worse. 

“There is a widespread and growing use of ultrasound and 
amniocentesis to detect female foetuses and abort them. The 
practice is now spreading into the villages,” Uniccfs Gillian 
Wilcox said. Legislation last year to outlaw the practice had 
driven operations underground, she said. 

Unicef blames the dowry system — outlawed but still w ide- 
sp read— for such abortions, and says girl children tend to be 
taken to health centres less frequently than boys, and receive 
less food and less education. 

In states such as Tamil Nadu and Bihar, female infanticide 
remains quite common. Ms Wilcox said. — Reuter. Keu m Delhi. 

Italy’s League suffers defeat 

LAMBERTO DINTS stopgap government in Italy was saved from 
calamity at foe weekend when the Northern League dropped a 
threat to withdraw from parliament over a controversial new 
immi gration law which it says is not tough enough. 

The populist League holds file balance of power in the lower 
house, and could have blocked the passage of next year’s budget 
with a walk-out. But supporters and allies of the media tycoon 
Silvio Berlusconi unexpectedly helped the administration push 
through large sections of the budget Mr Berlusconi blames the 
League for bringing down his own government last December. 

On Saturday, President Oscar Luigi Scalforo, signed a measure 
which allows the deportation cf illegal Immigrants and makes 
employers who hire them liable to fines. 

Immigrants considered a danger to public or national security 
have a right cf appeal, and undocumented aliens have an opportu- 
nity to gain documents if they hold a job. Ihe League had wanted 
blanket expulsions. — John Hooper. Rome. 


Cambodian prince arrested 

THE Cambodian government has placed a half-brother of King 
Norodom Sihanouk andformer foreign minister tinder house 
arrest and will charge him with plotting to assassinate the co- 
prime minister Hun Sen, a minister said yesterday. 

Troops sealed off the residence cf Prince Norodom Sirivudh 
late on Friday night "to avoid the high possibility of anarmed 

clach/ ’acmiThn g lnthg rnfh rmntinn minister, TengMhuly. He 

said foe authorities acted on remarks attributed to Prince Siri- 
vudh in the Cambodian press and the discovery of an assassina- 
tion plot Tanks and troops cordoned off Mr Hun Sen’s residence. 

Prince Sirivudh, who is an MP and the general secretary of the 
royalist party FuncJnpec, denied the charges but may be stripped 
of his parliamentary Immunity when the assembly meets today. 

Prince Sirivudh was quoted by a Cambodian newspaper last 
week as saying commandos would kill Mr Hun Sen with rocket 
fire. The auctions come as diplomats say Mr Hun Sen appears 
to be suffering from acute paranoid delusions. — Nick Cumming- 
Bruce, Bangkok. 


US hair-care aid scorned 

AS BLACK South Africans were on the verge of their first free 
elections last year, the Clinton administration spent precious aid 
funds to provide them with hair care. 

The United States Agency for International Development (AID.) 
gave a $300,000 (E193JJ00) grant to Soft Sheen Products Inc, a black- 
owned Chicago company, to teach African-American hair care 
techniques to South Africans. 

Critics see the project as emblematic of a policy of racial 
preference governing US aid to South Africa. Hie policy urges 
officials to give grants to black-run organisations — whether in 
South Africa or the US — and discourages grants to white-led 
groups . —Los Angeles Times. Washington. 


Dole just keeps his lead £££« 
in Florida straw poll 


Martin Walker 
In Orlando, Florida 
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S ENATOR Robert Dole 
clung to his front-run- 
ner status among 
Republican presidential can- 
didates with an vmconvincing 
33 per cent of delegates' votes 
in the Florida straw poll, foe 
last, serious test before file 
primary season begins in Feb- 
ruary. 

Senator Phil Gramm of 
Texas insisted that his second 
place, with 26 per cent made 
him the only serious alterna- 
tive to Mr Dole. The former 
Tennessee governor, Lama r 
Alexander, retorted that it 
was a three-man race after he 
won 22.5 per cent of votes of 
the 3,393 delegates to the Flor- 
ida party convention. 

President Clinton enjoys a 
comfortable 10-point lead over 
Mr Dole in foe polls. The en- 
tire lacklustre Republican 
field looks like a new Creep, a 
conspiracy to re-elect the 
president. The fractious ; 
Republicans are bitterly di- j 
vided between religious right 
and moderates, between fiscal 
conservatives and those like 
Pat Buchanan who preach “a 
moral crusade to win the cul- 
tural war in our nation”. 

The pandering for bloc 
votes, from the Christian co- 
alition and ethnic groups, 
was shameless. To win Cu- 
ban-Americans, Sen Gramm 
declared that “the overthrow 
erf Fidel Castro te foe number 
one foreign policy priority of 
these United States”. Pat Bu- 


chanan went further, avow- 
ing that he would “hang Cas- 
tro by the neck until dead”. 

Hie pledges were cheered 
to the echo by the packed con- 
vention hall cf delegates in 
red-white-and-blue sequin 
jackets and straw hats embla- 
zoned vrtth the names of their 
candidates. Blaring bands 
and avalanches of balloons 
sought to recreate foe carni- 
val atmosphere of a presiden- 
tial election. 

One of the key dividing 
lines this year is between 
Washington insiders and out- 
siders claiming to be unsul- 
lied by foe political system. 

Pandering for the 
ethnic vote, Pat 
Buchanan vowed 
to hang Castro 

The hatred of Washington is a 
problem for senators Dole and 1 
Gramm. 

The dammed-up flood of 
campaign funds that had 
awaited General Colin Powell 
were expected to flow to the 
candidates who emerged 
strongly from the Florida 
vote. But the final tally 
showed an uncertain and di- 
vided party, fearing that Sen 
Dole at the age erf 72 cannot 
beat President Clinton, but 
not able to rally around any 
alternative. 

Senator Dole spent well 

over $1 million, or $1,000 for 


each vote he scored, to 
squeeze out the narrow vic- 
tory in the unreal and lavish 
contest staged in the shadow 
of Disney World’s magic 
mountain. He provided Camp 
Bob. with clowns and fire-eat- 
ers for the children and dance 
lessons and personalised 
chocolates for their parents. 

Sen Dole’s campaign staff 
originally expected 50 per 
cent of the vote, then whittled 
their expectation down to 
40 per cent The 33 per cent he 
won was a signal disappoint- 
ment Mr Alexander's cam- 
paign videos boasted of 900 
committed delegates but he 
got only 749. “I guess foe rest 
went to Disneyland,” he said. 

Mr Buchanan came fourth, 
with a dismal 9 per cent 
reflecting lack of funds and 
too little time Mmp»jgning . 
By contrast, in the New 
Hampshire opinion polls he is 
running a strong second with 
17 per cent to Sen Dole’s 
27 per cent 

Mr Buchanan lost votes to 
foe one figure who could 
claim real success in Florida, 
foe Harvard-educated black 
talk-show best Alen Keyes, a 
magical public speaker who is 
passionately anti-abortion 
and. insists the only issue is 
“foe moral crisis”. - 
•The House .Speaker, Newt 
Gingrich, will not seek the 
Republican nomination for 
president in 1996. “Probably, 
we're going to announce, I 
would say early next week or 
foe week after Thanksgiving, 
that I*m not going to run,” he 
said on television yesterday. 


White police officers form LA action group 
in backlash against minority interests 


Jonathan Free dlmd 
in Washington 

T HE racial politics of Los 
Angeles took a new twist 
yesterday when a sheriff an- 
nounced he was forming a 
whites-only group to fight dis- 
crimination against white 
police officers. 

Sergeant Ed Kirstc said the 
new Association of White 
Male Peace Officers would 
champion the rights of white 
males, under siege from posi- 
tive discrimination In favour 


Of women and ethnic minor- 
ities. Sgt Kirste, a 26-year vet- 
eran of fiie sheriff’s depart- 
ment, said foe group-sought 
the legitimacy granted to 
groups for women, black and 
I Asian law enforcement 
I officers. 

Police watchdogs con- 
demned foe new group, say- 
ing it sent file wrong signal 
after the revelations of racism 
within the Los Angeles police 
department at the O. J. Simp- 
son trial 

The LAPD is currently in- j 
vestigating the past conduct I 


of Detective Mark Fuhrman 
— a key witness in foe Simp- 
son trial — who used vicious 
language to describe blacks, 
and who claimed that Los An- 
geles police routinely exer- 
cised racial discrimination. 
Mr Fuhrman is now under 
federal investigation for civil 
rights violations. 

The group marks the latest 
wave of the “whitelash" — 
the US rebellion of while 
males against programmes 
which (hey claim punish 
them for America’s history of 
Inequality. 1 


Lori VaHgra in Chariton, 
Massachusetts 

G OATS containing a 
human gene are being 
formed in Massachusetts in 
foe hope that life-saving 
drugs can be produced from 
their mi Hr. 

Scientists hope foe bio- 
engineered transgenic 
goats can be used as “blor- 
eactors”, producing large 
amounts of new drugs at 
low cost. 

The form is owned by 
Genzyme Transgenics- The 
operations manager, 
Thomas Smith, says such 
“pharming” of drugs from 
animal proteins is 10 times ] 
cheaper than traditional 
cell cnltore techniques. 
About 10 goats can match 
the drug output of a multi- 
million -do liar biotechnol- 
ogy factory, with each goat 
producing a specific drug, 

| to treat for example heart 
disease, haemophilia or 
cancer. 

This message Is not lost 
on large drug producers 
such as Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, which plans to in- 
vest up to $2.7 million 
CE1 .7 million) for Genzyme 
Transgenics to develop 
transgenic goats carrying 
BR96, an anti-cancer drug. 

The investment came 
after Genzyme Transgenics 

for foe first time obtained 
from the milk of a trans- 
genic goat a monoclonal 
antibody — a protein that 
locates and attaches itself 
to specific cells. 

The breakthrough opens 
the possibility that these 
animals may one day pro- 
duce a “magic bullet** 
against cancer. 

Clinical trials on some 
drugs may begin late next 
year. 

The goats are given food 
free of pesticides, herbi- 
cides and natural toxins. 
No protein or animal fot ad- 
ditives are allowed, to pre- 
vent any possible transfer 
of disease to humans. 

Genzyme Transgenics 
h«s 57$ goats, about 15 of 
which are transgenic. The 
transgenic goats are valued 
at about $1 million 
(£643.000) each, so they are 
mingled with normal goats 
to thwart would-be rus- 
tiers. — Renter. 
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Privacy gate 
is opened 

Wakeham warns the Princess 

EVEN BEFORE the interview is broadcast the Princess 
of Wales has been given an official warning. Lord 
Wakeham, chairman of the Press Complaints Commis- 
sion, warned the Princess yesterday that she might 
have lost the right to privacy by giving BBC Panorama 
the Interview. In an article in the Mail on Sunday, Lord 

Wakeham declared “ privacy can be compromised if 

we voluntarily bring our private life into the public 
domain." Indeed, he went further adding “Those, that do 
that may place themselves beyond the PCC’s protection. 
And must bear the consequences of their actions.*’ 
What's going on? We’ve heard of players getting their 
retaliation in first, but not a referee before. How can 
Lord Wakeham know what the Princess has said? 
What's the point of issuing the warning now, when the 
interview has already been given so nothing could be 
retracted in any case? 

Lord Wakeham will complain that this is not all he 
wrote. Indeed it is not In the earlier part of his article 
he seemed to imply that newspapers which went 
beyond legitimate issues of concern (the state of the 
royal marriage and issues raised in royal interviews 
both being defined as legitimate) would face the full ire 
of the Commission. But then he proceeded to contradict 
himself in his final two paragraphs. He should have 
known which two paragraphs the Mail on Sunday 
would choose to splash across its front page. This is a 
perilous signal to the tabloid press, already fretting over 
the decision of the Princess to give her side of the story 
exclusively to die BBC. Now the tabloids, which rarely 
require an excuse, can rush through the privacy gate 
which Lord Wakeham has previously kept firmly 
guarded. 

Until now Lord Wakeham has been a huge improve- 
ment on his hapless predecessor, Lord McGregor. It was 
Lord McGregor who condemned the press for “dabbling 
in the stuff of other people’s souls” only to have to 
retract the statement when he discovered the royal 
couple had been manipulating the media’s coverage. 
Lord Wakeham has presided with a much firmer grip. 
He rightly rebuked the editor of the News of the World 
for one royal story — a rebuke which unprecedently 
was echoed by the publisher, Rupert Murdoch. His 
warning to the tabloids to lay off Prince William at Eton 
was a useful piece of anticipation which worked. And as 
a former Chief Whip in both the Commons and the 
Lords, he has skilfully played his part in persuading his 
former cabinet colleagues to drop their plans for 
statutory press controls and a privacy law. IBs reputa- 
tion in Parliament' as a .“Mr Fix-It” has. been, carried 
over to the PCC. • . . . . - . 

The precise cause of Lord Wakeham’s “boob” is mi- 
clear. He knows the resen t ment which his constraints . 
have caused editors and thus may have been trying to ! 
ensure “even handedness” with his comments. If so, it 
was a serious mistake. Princess Di has every right to i 
give her side of her story — a right which is enshrined | 
in the European Convention on Human Rights. Lord < 
Wakeham may have been outraged by what he regards 
as double standards. Princess Di recently pressed him 
to push for a privacy bill — to provide the royal femfly 
with more privacy protection — without informing him 
of her Panorama interview. But media policy cannot be 
based on whim. Personal injury to the PCC Chairman’s 
amour propre is irrelevant Lord Wakeham’s article 
contradicts his own recent assertion “we have stead- 
fastly refused , to comment in the absence of feet". He 
was shooting from the hip. He should admit his mistake 
before a cadre of snooping journalists begin poking 
about in areas where they have no right to be. 


Parents right to know 

NATIONAL SCHOOL league tables are published 
tomorrow. For ranee they wflU be overshadowed by 
bigger news events: Princess Di’s Panorama interview 
and the expected verdict in the Rosemary West triaL 
That will he no bad thing. The Guardian has long 
championed education league tables but not in the 
simplistic form produced by ministers. In the previous 
two years we have published our own value-added 
tables to demonstrate such tables were feasible. Over 
500 schools took part in the voluntary exercise to prove 
ministerial resistance was wrong. That concession was 
wrought from them last year although tomorrow's 
tables will still be based on crude results, rather than 
weighted according to the social and academic intake of 
the particular school. 

A leaked report from the school inspectors published in 
yesterday's Observer confirms what we have always 
argued: that crude tables can be unfair to inner city 
schools and cover up the shortcomings of those in the 
leafy suburbs. A “weighted” analysis of secondary 
school results over the last four years carried out by the 
inspectors suggests suburban schools can be just as bad 
as urban in under-achievement Indeed, some inner city 
schools even in London are doing much better than 
tomorrow's tables will suggest It was this “even- 
playing field” comparison that we sought to provide for 
parents. They have a right to know how well schools are 
doing before deciding which school they want their 
children to attend. What is wrong is the way crude data 
skews the truth. 

Thankfully there is no dispute now between the two 
main parties on this crucial issue. In his first major 
television interview as shadow education spokesman 
last year, David Blunkett implicitly supported national 
tests, explicitly embraced school league tables, and 
marts no criticism of the national curriculum. He 
sensibly ditched his predecessor's false dichotomy of 
"promoting success rather than identifying failure" 
insisting Labour should pursue both. Of course success 
should be promoted — and is. The recent report from 
the National Commission on Education identified 10 . 
key ingredients which allow schools to succeed even in ‘ 
disadvantaged areas. Much of it was set out years ago in 
a similar exercise by Michael Rutter. But no school 
system will succeed if it fails to identify failure. This 
may, as the National Commission has warned, require 
more time to correct than the inspectors are ready to 
concede but two schools which recently were identified 
to be “at risk" have been taken off the failure list 
already because of the efforts they have made. One of 
the success stories identified by the National Commis- 
sion shows “caring" and "achievement" do not need to 
be in competition but can form “a virtuous circle”. 
Militant NUT members please note. 



Letters to the Editor 

That business of ethics 


I AM puzzled to find in the 
Guardian, of all places, 
what amounts to a idea for 
ethical world management by 
multinational corporations 
(A world forced to keep bad 
company, November 18). Mar- 
tin Woollacott states that 
multinationals should act 
morally; that there are many 
governments that behave im- 
morally; and that deregula- 
tion and internationalisation 
of trade and industry have 
given multinationals great 
power. But there semis to be 
a wide gulf between these and 
his conclusion that “if corpo- 
rations are world managers 
today, they. are not good ones 
— because they work on the 
basis of an almost complete 
separation of trade from 
politics”. 

Thank goodness they do. 
World government by bust 
ness would be even worse 
than tba national government 
by business from which we in 
Britain currently suffer. The 
problem is surely how to es- 


tablish democratic interna- 
tional control over multina- 
tional business, not how to 
persuade the multinational 
“world managers” to govern 
us more ethically. If we could 
maintain a more rigorous dis- 
tinction between business 
and government, we might 
see more plainly that we 
should be pressing for action 
against the Nigerian regime, 
not against Shell. Those who 
have been clamouring for a 
boycott of Shell because of its 
failure to persuade the Nige- 
rian government not to exe- 
cute Sian Saro-Wiwa. or its 
failure to persuade the Nige- 
rian g overnment to allocate 
more oil revenues to the 
Ogoni people would, I sus- 
pect, be the first to protest if 
Shell ware found to be inter- 
faring in the internal political 
affairs of file UK. Or is busi- 
ness interference in politics 
a& rigrt so long as it Is in a 
cause that we agree with? 
Brian Border. 
100345J3126@compuserve.com 


ARTIN Woollacott is 
1 right that corporate ex- 
ecutives as individuals 
should not be demonised but 
he misjudges the scope for 
change. Managers are not ex- 
actly moral stalwarts. At best 
they speak of being “light 
green”. On this thin ethical 
base, corporate culture does 
its work. But organisational 
cultural imperatives come 
and go, according to fashion 
or competitive edge. Consum- 
ers are rarely a major voice 
in corporate ethical decisions. 
The current movers andshak- 
ers are the campaigners, jour- 
nalists and regulators who 
fan inflict significant pain on 
the corporation. But such 
pragmatism is no cause for 
celebration. A less rapacious 
society requires values where 
eco-centricity outstrips ec- 
centricity. 

Prof Stephen Freeman 
School of Management, 
University ofBath, 

Claverton Down, 

Bath BA2 7AY. 


C HRIS McGreal reports (A 
nation stained by Aba- 
cha’s rule, November 18) that 
despite the groundsweB of op- 
position against the military 
clique ruling Nigeria, there is 
no credible alternate in wait- 
ing. In his estimation, the 
man who won the June 12 
1993 election. Chief Abiola. 
would settle for anything to 
get out of jaiL On berth counts 
he is wrong. 

No one has evidence of 
what Abiola will do or not da 
But we do have information 
that he has rebuffed all at- 
tempts to have him compro- 
mise his mandate so for. 

What the Nigerian people 
require now ttom the interna- 
tional community, especially 
the US and the EU, is an insis- 
tence on the June 12 1963 
mandate, the only credible al- 
ternative in Nigeria’s politi- 
cal logjam. 

Dr Kayode Fayemi. 

Editor, Nigeria Now, 

19B Bellingham Road, 

London SE62PN. 


Age concern 

\ A/HY has Roger Freeman's 
VV suggestion that MPs 
should retire at 60, as 
reported by David McKie 
(Commentary, November 15) 
not been greeted with the 
same derision as his cheap 
and cheerful trains for 
secretaries? 

Age restrictions are just as 
offensive a denial of demo- 
cratic representation as those 
based on gender or race. One 
had hoped the electors of 
Merthyr Tydfil had settled 
this for good when, in 1970, 
they re-elected the octogenar- 
ian S O Davies after he had 
been dumped by the local 
Labour Party. 

The comparative youthful- 
ness of our leaders — and 



hence their rapid turnover — 
is one of the peculiar features 
of the British political sys- 
tem. Do we benefit from this? 
Certainly, if ministers ex- 
pected to remain longer in 
their jobs rather than being 
reshuffled every year or so, 
they might be less likely to 
initiate daft projects whose 


implementation currently 
wrecks their successors' 
careers. If Freeman’s dispen- 
sation applied abroad, Man- 
dela, Kohl, Mitterrand and 
Rabin would have been 
disqualified. 

PhUip Jones. 

109 Maycross Avenue, 

Morden, Surrey. 


Keep racists out of work 


t AYMONDO JONES, a 
black man, was subjected 
to racial harassment from 
work colleagues daring a one- 
month period which forced 
him to resign. His arm was 
burnt with a hot screwdriver, 
metal bolts were thrown at 
his head, his legs were 
whipped, a racist note was 
pinned to his back and he was 
verbally abused. 

In a recent decision, the 
Employment Appeal Tribunal 
accepted Mr Jones's com- 
plaints as being factual but 
decided that his employer 


was not liable for racial 
harassment on the grounds 
that the offending employees 
were then acting outside of 
the course (terms) of their 
employment. 

The decision is a major step 
backwards. The principles 
upon which it is based apply 
equally to sex and race dis- 
crimination claims. People In 
Mr Jones's position will be 
required to issue proceedings 
against individuals who are 
unlikely to have the money to 
pay meaningful compensa- 
tion If ordered to do so. 


This decision will allow an 
employer to avoid liability by 
stating that the ail e ppd nerne- 
trator was not authorised to 
discriminate and was there- 
fore acting outside the course 
of his/her employment 
Employers should be under 
a positive duty to take all 
reasonable steps, subject to 
their size and admini s trat ive 
resources, to prevent dis- 
crimination. As matters 
stand, employers have no 
legal incentive to take such 
action. 

Raymond Silver-stein. 
Employment Law Unit, 
Franks. Charlesly & Co, 
London EC4A 2DY. 


A word from the 
E-generation 

I AM saddened to see that the 
Guardian has jumped un- 
thinkingly an to the ecstasy 
bandwagon which was set 
rolling by Leah Betts's 
parents. Leah is dead, ergo ec- 
stasy is a Killer Drug. What 
can be done? Putative solu- 
tions have covered acres of 
newsprint, from Just Say No 
campaigns and more educa- 
tion to legislation. No one 
seems to have reported file 
way in which I (23 years old) 
and most of my friends — the 
E-taking generation — have 
reacted. Firstly, the widely 
used photograph of a dying 
Leah is an invasion of her 
privacy and dignity. 
Secondly, we now know that 
she died from an extreme al- 
lergic reaction. Our genera- 
tion knows that the first time 
yon take an E, this might hap- 
pen. But extreme allergic 
reactions to ecstasy should be 
put in the same category as 
similar reactions to peanuts 
and bee stings, not heroin 
overdoses. 

Felix Salim m i. 

College Road, 

London SE19. 


Please Indude a postal address, 
even on e-m ailed letters, and a 
daytime telephone number. We 
may edit letters tor clarity and 
concision. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 


In search of a rationale for 
the rationing of treatments 


B EFORE too much heat and 
light is generated by your 
story (Rationing in third of 
NHS, November 17) it is use- 
ful to distinguish between a 
number of different reasons 
for not purchasing medical 
interventions. Some tech- 
niques should not be pur- 
chased because they do not 
work as therapies and be- 
cause less invasive tech- 
niques are available for diag- 
nostic purposes (D&C in 
under 40s). Others should not 
be purchased because we do 
not as yet know whether they 
are beneficial (screening for 
aortic aneurysm, colorectal 
cancer and osteoporosis). 
Grommet insertion in chil- 
dren confers short-term bene- 
fit, but it is not known 
whether long-term speech 
and language development is 
improved and the cost is 
repeated surgery upon small 
children. “First do no harm” 
is a good principle of medical 
ethics and shouldn't be con- 
fused with rationing. 

■That leaves varicose vein 
suigBry : . — ■ where cosmetic 
varicose veins have always 
been rationed by languishing 
on the waiting list — and in- 
fertility treatment It is only 
in the last of your list of seven 
“rationed” interventions 
where the real problems crys- 


tallise of deciding at what 
level of benefit (for we know 
that infertility treatment 
works) and cost (we also 
know it is expensive) the NHS 
should draw the line. The 
rationing debate must then 
consider what the proper bal- 
ance is within the NHS be- 
tween management and clini- 
cal costs. 

Dr Ian Harvey. 

270ak2eigh Close. 

Backwell. 

Bristol BSI9SJX 

IT MAY be of interest to the 
I public to know that in addi- 
tion to increasing managerial 
costs, there Is another grow- 
ing levy on the fending avail- 
able for medical treatment. 
NHS Trusts are required to 
pay interest on assets (build- 
ings, equipment etc) taken 
over from the public sector 
and known as Public Sector 
Dividend Capital (PDC). In 
the case of a local Welsh Hos- 
pital Trust this amounted to 
around £ 2 A mill ton, of which 
only £1.4 million was paid and 
same £988,000 is still due. The 
same Trust had to implement 
cuts for that same year of 
£892,000. 

James Tye. 

9 Gavenny Way, 

Abergavenny, 

Gwent NP75LX. 


A Country Diary 


THORPE HAMLET, Norfolk: 
A sharp call and a long-tailed 
silhouette bounding over the 
rooftops and I was able to add 
another bird to my garden 
list It was a grey wagtail, 
taking the count to 70, which 
sounds respectable for a tiny 
plot with just one small tree. 
However, I confess that I in- 
clude anything seen across 
our panoramic view over the 
city. You may feel listing 
birds in this way is fairly 
dishonest and pretty point- 
less. Well, cheating it cer- 
tainly is, but meaningless, not 
quite. The British Trust for 
Ornithology has long recog- 
nised the importance of gar- 
dens for birds. Bird tables 
have become an important 
food source for many winter- 
ing species. Equally, the park- 
land-type habitats made up by 
the aggregate of gardens now 
provide vital breeding areas 
during the spring. In order to 
monitor their importance for 
birds the BTO has set up an 
official . Garden BirdWatch. 
About 5,400 have already 
joined the scheme and the 
aim is to computerise all re- 


cords on a long-term basis to 
establish for the first time an 
accurate nationwide picture. 
Coverage has so far come 
from densely populated parts 
of the country and most par- 
ticipants have good-sized sub- 
urban gardens. The organis- 
ers. however, have 
underlined the need for cover- 
age from the most urban 
areas, by people who, like me, 
have just a postage-stamp 
sized plot. Many records will 
inevitably relate to our com- 
monest species, but their fa- 
miliarity can almost be a dis- 
advantage. blinding us to 
important population 
c han ges. The song thrush is 
the classic case of a formerly 
abundant garden species that 
has spiralled into decline in 
the last two decades. The Gar- 
den BirdWatch could shed 
light on these disappearances 
and make a contribution to 
understanding other environ- 
mental Issues. (Details from 
BTO/CJ Garden BirdWatch, 
The National Centre for Orni- 
thology, The Nunnery, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk ZP24 2PU.) 

MARS COCKER 


Poor punditry and the Gang of Four 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


UCKY old William 
Ewart Gladstone was 
never banded a com- 
■aiputer print-out which 
ilysed the public reaction 
his policies and personal- 
is. Faint hearts in his Cabi- 
: may have feared that he 
l become careless about 
i party's prospects. But no 
i ever asserted — • with the 
ms authority of a pseudo- 
ience — that dropping 
me Rule was worth five 
rentage points on the opln- 
i polls, or rescuing General 
rdon would change his 
age from crazy old fanatic 
father figure. Denied the 
urtunlty lamely to follow 
Stic opinion, he was left 
b no option but to lead it 
ided only by conscience 
1 judgment, he won four 
leral elections, 
lobody forced his succes- 
:s to base their pro- 
immes on the advice of aca- 


demic soothsayers who claim 
the power to chart fee route 
to victory. But everyone who 
regrets foe recent transition 
of politics from moral crusade 
to marketing initiative feels a 
justifiable elation when the 
pundits are proved conclu- 
sively wrong. I therefore look 
forward with immense plea- 
sure to reading The Birth, 
Life and Death of the Social 
Democratic Party by Profes- 
sors Anthony King and Ivor 
Crewe of Essex University, 
Newsnight Channel 4 . News 
and almost every by-election 
programme ever broadcast 
My appetite has been whetted 
by an arttde written last 
week by Tony King — con- 
tributor to the SDP as well as 
coauthor of the book which 
charts its brief existence. 

In what amounts to a 
review erf his own work, Pro- 
fessor King’s valediction 
(written in the language of an 
Insider) is that the attempt to 
break the mould cf British 
politics was “exciting while it 
lasted". I have Long suspected 
that they excite very easily in 
the senior common rooms of 
our universities. But my prin- 


cipal reaction to that autobio- 
graphical anecdote was 
benign amazement In the 
Sparkbrooik Division of Bir- 
mingham, the untu tored vot- 


ers knew that the SDP was lit- 
tle more than a middle-class 
parlour game. How was it 
that university professors, 
whose reputation is built on 
knowing about politics, did 
not come to the samp, conclu- 
sion? And now, when they ad- 
mit to having been in error, 
why do they not express 
remorse for the damage 
which was done by their mis- 
guided enthusiasm? In the 
inner cities, they knew that 
the Gang erf Four could only 
assist the Tory party. Yet, 
otherwise sensible people 
claimed feat fee SDP pro- 
vided one chance erf defeating 
Margaret Thatcher. Recollect- 
ing their mistake, they only 
recall the excitement 
It is fa shi o nable, amongst 
the defectors who have sur- 
vived, to claim that fee aber- 
ration of the 1980s was justi- 
fied by fee effect it had on 
other parties — particularly 
Labour, which was forced 
back into the mainstream of 


British politics. In his admi- 
rably honest article, Profes- 
sor King is explicit on that 
exact point The creation of 
the SDP caused no more than 
a brief ripple cm the mill pond 

of two-party democracy. 
Labour, he rightly says, 
would have changed without 

them. In the drilling words of 

the Old Testament it is as if 
they had never been — ex- 


Why were they not 
told that they were 
talking absolute 
nonsense? 


capt of course, that they kept 
the Tories In government for 
15 years. 

1 hope that before one year 
is out the true begetters of 
the SDP will tell us how they 
react bo the news — dissemi- 
nated by one of their erst- 
while friends — that fee 
Limehouse Declaration, and 
all which followed it, was at 
best a waste of time. Ironi- 


cally, Roy Jenkins’s testi- 
mony .will be the least reveal- 
ing. For he had both the grace 
and the good sense to admit 
right from the start, feat the 
Toy airplane might crash at 
the end (fits model runway. 
And. as his Dim hie by Lecture 
made clear, by 1980 he had be- 
come a genuine centrist. He 
longed for a government of 
the well-intended which was 
chosen on Individual merit in 
the way that Administrations 
were constructed before Mr 
Gladstone brought parties 
into politics. The comments 
which I long to hear come not 
from him but from those of 
his colleagues who talked 
wife such confidence about 
elbowing Labour aside and 
going on to become fee real 
Opposition. Did they ever be- 
lieve that conceited non- 
sense? And, if they did. why 
were they not told by the ret- 
rospectively prescient Profes- 
sors King and Crewe that 
they were tHUrir^p absolute 
nonsense? 


One question is, however, 
clearly answered In Professor 
King’s recklessly frank auto- 
review. None cf fee ex-Labour 


converts can convincing] 
claim that they were drive 
to their apostasy by fee d 
mantis of honour. The artic 
confirms feat half a dozen i 
the defectors delayed the 
resignation until they ha 
voted in fee Labour 
ship election and put the: 
cross against fee name of ft 
c andi d a te who seemed Intel 
to do the party (of which the 
were still members) mo* 
harm. That is the sort of dirt 
trick which, according to tt 
Gang erf Four's launch publii 
ity, the new movement ws 
created to eradicate from pul 
lie life. I look forward to real 
mg Shirley Williams’s con 
ments on the King-Crew 
description erf what real! 
went on. Naturally, I shall foi 
give her whatever fee write 
For one of fee rules of to 
years which are charted b 
the Birth, Life and Death c 
the SDP is feat Lady William 
can do no wrong. In any 
her behaviour was clearl 
guided by experts and am 
fysts — whose prediction 
turned out to be rubbish. Bj 
election broadcasts have sue 
denly lost their charm. 
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T*S BEEN a long time 
since the Greeks had a 
queen. Or even a would-be 
queen- But after years of 
being royal-less, this deeply 
republican nation is dcdngfts 
best to turn its controversial 
First Lady into erne. 

Now, that might sound 
Greek to you. Bat one of the 
wanders ofthe land of the 
gods is its uncanny ability to 
make the surreal seem 
shockingly natural. 

Consider this. A tall, 
blonde stewardess lands her- 
self the plum job of flight 
attendant aboard the prime 
minister’s private plane 
(after a kind word from the 
PM*s wife). The stewardess 
enchants the PM as she 
serves him drinks. A 
romance rapidly blossoms in 
miri- air. 

Although she is 36 years 
his junior — and several 
inches taller — the carious 
couple marry. He quickly 
suffers a humiliating elec- 
toral defeat, but is later 
voted back into office despite 
in health. She, having under- 
gone a series of physical 
transformations (a bust 
redaction operation is 
mooted amongst others) 
becomes his chief-of-staff. 

As the septuagenarian 

leader’s heart condition 
worsens, his wife’s power 
grows. Suddenly there are 
rumours she is running the 
country. Irate ministers 
complain they can never see 
the PM— the stewardess and 
her inner “court” of 
favoured lackeys always 
block their access to 
him. The PM, now too frail to 
venture more than once a 
week from his new palatial 
home — built as a present for 
his wife — says he will sup- 
port any political ambitions 
the First Lady may have. 

The MPs who helped found 
his socialist party out of an 
anti-junta resistance group, 
express fears the first lady 
has her sights on Its leader- 
ship. Disgnmtlement grows 
and chaos reigns. 

No one can make out if the 
leader’s wife is another Bvtta 
Peran, Theodora (the 
nation’s famous prostitute 
turned Byzantine E m press), 
or Greece’s very own version 
ofPrincessDi. But the 
longer the confusion pre- 
vails, the wider the talk 
about theambitious army 
officer’s daughter, the more 
accepted she comes to be. 

Overnight, it seems, 

Greeks can't get enough of 
her. Her first televised inter- 
view has record vie wing rat- 
ings. Magazines analysing 
her rise to power are forced 
to print second and third edi- 
tions. The high-flying stew- 
ardess Is what she has 
always wanted to be — the 
talk of the town anda “polit- 
ical” queen. 

No doubt you've already 
guessed the identity of the 
aforementioned couple. In 
Greece’s fiery firmament of 
political stars, they are none 
other than the ruling Papan- 
dreous — Prime Minister 
Andreas and his third wife, 
Dimitra Liam, who is other- 
wise known as Mimi. 

T ODAY, Mr Papandreon 

will hold a crucial meet- 
ing with his increas- 
ingly uneasy MPs at which 
his wife's staggering ascent 
from Olympic Airways stew- 
ardess to purported mistress 
of the land is expected to be 
the focus afheated debate. 
The MPs are also expected to 
pressurise the leader into 
finally naming a successor to 

bead Pasok, the movement 
be created with the collapse 
of the Colonels* regime in 
1974. That way. they say, it is 
they and not Mhnl — who is 

reportedly taking elocution 
lessons — who will control 
the new Pasok. 

With diplomats already 
describing the PM*s wife as 
the glue that could bold the 
fractions party together — 
post-Papandreou— many 
are not ruling out that she 
may, soon, be projected as a 
new Tony Blair. 

After a week of violent 
street clashes and unprece- 
dented riots at foe country's 
main prison, the meeting 
would seem tame by 
comparison. Bat before it 
even started Mimi was fest 
being blamed for the events, 
not least by the press barons 
who have now made it their 
goal to oust her from power. 

So Car, the towering first 
lady has survived a range of 
frontal nude shots, pub- 
lished in newspapers, that 
have portrayed her both as a 
lesbian and a nymphoma- 
niac with a dog fetish- 

Bot for all their love of the 
surreal, will the Greeks give 
her the crown she really 

wants? It is a question, the 

would-be queen may well be 
asking, when she tunes in to 
the BBC to watch the real 
Princess Di make her confes- 
sions tonight. 



Tales of the princess 
and the oil company 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


Y! 


OU MIGHT think that 
the Princess of Wales 
and the Shell pen-o- 
leum corporation 
have littl e in common beyond 
perhaps a fondness for fest 
and expensive cars. But Shall 
placed large advertisements 
in yesterday’s newspapers de- 
fending its decision to con- 
tinue operations in the new 
pariah nation of Nigeria. 
And, tonight, in a television 
broadcast that is likely to put 
more strain on the national 
electricity grid than any 
broadcast since her Joyous 
wedding 14 years ago, the 
estranged Princess of Wales 
will spill either beans or sour 
grapes, or some Mad of spicy 
recipe in between, to Pan- 
orama. We hear a lot in the 
nineties about public rela- 
tions and spin doctors, but 
here are two unusually in- 
triguing attempts at the art of 
influencing opinion. 

Shell begins from margin- 
ally fo** more' unpromising 
position. Unpopular already 
in an age of ecological con- 
cern^ foe ofl corporation now 
finds itself offending against 
political sensitivities. Shell’s 
response to tills difficulty is a 


fascinating document: full- 
page advertisements, heavy 
with text, the presentation de- 
liberately non-slick, wishing 
to appear more editorial t han 
commercial After the death 
of Ken Saro-Wiwa, we are 
warned, “it's very easy for the 
facts to be swamped % anger 
and recriminations. But 
people have a right to foe 
truth. Unvarnished. Even un- 
comfortable.' But never subju- 
gated to a cause, however 
n o b le or wellmeanmg.*’ 

It’s very slide, that "how- 
ever noble or wefl-meaning”: 
an echo of Mark Antony's 
“for they are all honourable 
men”. Note too the implica- 
tion that the activities of 
Shell are not themselves sub- 
jugated to a cause. But are not 
profits a cause? Is not market 
penetration a cause? And. 
anyway, a company that has 
just been claiming to be 
purely, as it were, petroi- 
driven, is suddenly mmnlrig on 
Inca Henry Kissinger: “Our 
experience suggests that 
quiet diplomacy offered foe 
very best hope for Ken Saro- 
Wiwa. But as worldwide 
threats and protests in- 
creased, the Government 
position appeared to harden 
. . . Did tiw protesters under- 
stand the risk they were tak- 
ing? Did the wimp ai gp be- 
came more important than 
the cause?” 

Now I hope that those last 
two questions refer to the pro- 
testers in the West and not 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and the other 
dissidents in Nigeria — it is 
not entirely clear from foe 
text — but surely Nelson 


Mandela, a man with more 
mural authority than an all 
company. h^ s now admitted 
that quiet diplomacy did not 
work. Also, what is meant by 
a “campaign" becoming more 
important than a “cause”? 
That those seeking to reverse 
the death- threats were not 
humanitarians bnt rabble- 
rousers? Yet even John 
Major, that doughty backer of 
co ntentio us foreign govern- 
ment positions, was against 
ftri* one. 

“Some cam pai gning g r o up s 

say we should intervene in 
foe political process in Nige- 
ria, “-Shell laments. “But even 
if we could, we must never do 
so. Politics Is the business of 
governments an d politicians. 
The world where companies 
use their economic Influence 
to prop up or bring down gov- 
ernments would be a frighten- 
ing and bleak one indeed.” 

Dus sharp rebuke to Brit- 
ish companies who make 
donations to the Conserva- 
tives is extremely refreshing 
from such a source, and, in 
one sense. Shell is dearly 
right. Multinationals are 
above politics: the president 
of Shell is more directly pow- 
erful than the presidents of 
most countries. 

And multinationals are 
apolitical: they will do busi- 
ness with anyone useftil to 
them. Kit their advertising 
campaign is wholly political 
in that it seeks not to sell 
goods but to sway public opin- 
ion, to reduce foe negatives. 

Our second public relations 
test-case — foe Princess of 
Wales — is also not directly 


selling anything, except, per- 
haps, foe monarchy down foe 
river, and is essentially seek- 
ing sympathy for her posi- 
tion. Three important ques- 
tions are raised by tonight’s 
broadcast (If it goes ahead. 
Conspiracy theorists believe 
that the recuperating Queen 
Mother will be despatched by 

lethal injection this afternoon 
in order to prevent (he broad- 
cast) Two of the points relate 
to the press; one to the 
princess. 

The first media matter con- 
cerns the control and reliabil- 
ity of information. Sunday's 
newspapers were filled with 
alleged leaks, m any in the 
form of quotes, from foe 
heavily-embargoed pro- 
gramme. Yet the BBC’s posi- 
tion remained last night that 
only eight high-level person- 
nel had seen foe tape. This 
mwirn that there are only 
three possibilities, l) That 
even senior BBC staff are sus- 
ceptible to tabloid cash. 2) 
The quotations are mainly in- 


The British 
monarchy is 
essentially 
the puppet of 
others 


vented. 3) The Princess of 
Wales, despite requiring pre- 
transmission secrecy from 
the BBC, has been blabbing to 
her various newspaper 
stooges. I would tend towards 
the second explanation, 
which is depressing for foe 
fixture of journalism, with a 
little of the third, which is ter- 
rifying for tile fixture of foe 
monarchy. 

The second press point aris- 
ing from tonight’s interview 
is that Lord Wakeham, chair- 
man of the Press Complaints 
Commission, seems to have 


quite unexpectedly been per- 
suaded towards the long-held 
view of tabloid editors: that, 
when it comes to invasion of 
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Now Labour is 
the enemy 
of these people 


privacy, many celebrities are 
simply asking for it The 
apparent exasperation of 
Wakeham, previously a will- 
ing Palace lackey, towards 
the Panorama programme 
echoes that of his predeces- 
sor. Lord McGregor, at the 
princess’s co-operation with 
Andrew Morton's biography 
of her. History will surely 
now show that foe nwflia con- 
test between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales prevented 
any sensible restraint of the 
worst excesses of newspaper 
behaviour in the nfaprfrg 

With regard to the princess, 
the main thought that- arises 
is that those In the Establish- 
ment who regard her as being 
“out of control*’ are speaking 
more precisely than they 
think. As the Queen’s Speech 
to parliament demonstrates 
each year, the British monar- 
chy. for all of its trappings of 
power, is essentially the pup- 
pet of others: advised, con- 
trolled, restrained. The 
remarkable aspect of the 
Queen's recent conversation 
with the D J pretending to be 
the Canadian prime minister 
was that even in what she be- 
lieved to be a private conver- 
sation she avoided saying 
anything controversial, and 
tolerated an aide listening in. 
Diana, as we know, is from a 
royal generation whose pri- 
vate telephone conversations 
are of a rather freer kind. And 
now she has dispensed with 
nearly all organised advice. If 
Panorama calls, she answers, 
where her mother-in-law 
would have spent years con- 
sulting ex-prime ministers 
and serving Privy Council- 
lors. She is, indeed, out of 
control 

But the model for her be- 
haviour is not corporate PR, 
in the Shell style, but rather 
that of the “whistleblower”, 
the disgruntled former em- 
ployee who turns Queen’s evi- 
dence (almost literally so, in 
this case) against a corpora- 
tion. She is, however, unusu- 
ally lucky among whistle- 
blowers in that the royal 
family is itself so famously 
disastrous at corp orate PR 


John Gray argues that implementation of the Government’s socially divisive 
policies is leading it inexorably down the road to US-style mass incarceration 

Culture of containment 


T 


HE CONSERVA- 
TIVES have always 
represented them- 
selves as guardians 
of law and order, 
but it is only in recent years 
that they have become foe 
party of mass incarceration. 
In this, as in much else, they 
are following the example of 
the United States. A vast ex- 
periment is underway in 
America, where incarcera- 
tion is being used, on a scale 
unknown to any other demo- 
cratic country, not as a last 
resort in foe treatment of of- 
fenders but as virtually the 
only remaining institution 
which can stave off social 
breakdown. Through his 
Speeches, his promised White 
Paper, and his studious ex- 
cursions to view American 
“supermaximum” penitentia- 
ries, Michael Howard has 
made it clear beyond reason- 
able doubt that he regards the 
American model of Incarcera- 
tion as one which can and 
should be replicated in 
Britain. 

In seeking to emulate the 
American experiment in 
mass Incarceration the Con- 
servatives are guided by a 
sure instinct When social co- 
hesion has been undermined 
by policies which promote 
free markets rega r dless of 
their impact on communities 
and families, foe informal 
sanctions of public opinion 
cease to be effec tive restraints 
on criminal anti-social 
behaviour, and only legal 
sanctions are left Of these 
imprisonment by excluding 
offenders from society alto- 
gether, is by far the most 
attractive to today’s Conser- 
vatives. Since 1992 Britain’s 
prison population has risen 
by nearly 30 per cent (with 
results for overcrowding and 
discipline about which prison 
officers have repeatedly com- 
plained). This expansion of 
Britain’s prison population 
has occurred as a matter of 
policy, not as a result of an 
unexpected explosion in 
crime. When communities 
are derelict and families frac- 
tured. what remains that can 
hope to deter lawlessness 
aside from the threat of im- 
prisonment? Here, as in the 
US, the regime of unfettered 
markets is engendering a cul- 
ture Of jnrarcprfttiott as its 
defence against the 
consequences of 
its core social institutions. 

The American example is 
instructive as to what would 
be in store for us if Michael 
Howard's schemes were ever 
realised. At foe end of 1994 
just under five million Ameri- 
cans were under various 
forms of legal restraint such 
a$ probation and parole. A 
million and a half of these 
were incarcerated in state, 
federal and local jails — more 
than double the number in 
1980. In California prisoners 
now account for over 1 per- 
cent of foe population. A 
hugely disproportionate num- 
ber of those imprisoned in 
every American state is made 
up of young black men. The 
number of Americans incar- 
cerated is set to rise even 
further, as "three strikes" 
laws are applied to habitual 
offenders, and new laws 



requiring inmates to serve 
the entirety of their sente n ces 
coma Into affect By compart 
son, Britain’s current prison 
population, even after its 
massive expansion since 1992, 
is around 52400 — a figure 
that could rise by up to 33.000 
if foe Home Secretary’s pro- 
posals for importing Ameri- 
can “three strikes” laws were 
implemented. A curious and 
sad side rffect of America's 
experiment with imprison- 
ment as a form of social engi- 
neering is foe rapid ageing of 
foe prison population, which 
— starting from a very low 
base of inmates over 50 years 
old — is generating an in- 
creasing number of penal 
geriatric wards, where lost 
and bewildered dd people eke 
out foe pitiftil leavings of 
their lives, if these policies 
are replicated In Britain, can 
we look forward to the Tory 


right arguing that expanding 
facilities for the aged and in- 
firm in our prisons justifies 
further cuts in community 
care budgets? 

To view America's Great 
Incarceration as primarily an 
error In penal policy would be 
a fundamental mistake. It is a 
logical response to foe social- 
ly destabilising consequences 
of revolu t i onary capitalism. 
The effect of the radical free 
market policies of the ei g h ties 

was to break foe frail bonds of 

community in urban. America 
and abandon the people of foe 
timer cities to their Sates. The 
impact of Gingrf chite policies 
fo foe nineties is to increase 
economic risk for virtually aH 
Americans, while tearing 
away foe welfare net which 
hac afforded a measure of pro- 
tection to foe poorest and 
most vulnerable. “Downsiz- 
ing” or “delayering” of corpo- 


rations. in which whole strata 
of functions are stripped out, 
has increased job insecurity 
for millions at a time when 
foe real hourly incomes of 
over two-thirds of Americans 
has been felling for nearly 20 
years. In the current Ameri- 
can economic climate, 
remaining in work requires 
tolerating a life of on ceasing 
mobility and falling pay. At 
the same time, globalised 
competition is rendering a 
growing proportion of foe 
American workforce econom- 
ically superfluous even at 
poverty-level wages. 

Crucially, Ameri cans are 
exposed to this climate of 
chronic economic insecurity 
without the vital support pro- 
vided, in Europe and in Asia, 
by functioning families and a 
fund of personal savings, 
which have been, progres- 
sively eroded by the relent- 


less ripmanris cf a “flexible 
labour market”. The manifest 
effect of American revolu- 
tionary capitalism ha« been 
thp “delayering*’ of fhp core 
social institutions which 
undergird the economy — not 
the business corporation 
only, but increasingly also 
the city and. above ail. foe 
family. Where it has not been 
tom up, America's social and 
familial infrastructure has 


been allowed to rust and fall 
apart, as a burden which the 
unregulated market can no 
l o nger afford to carry. 

In Britain, as in the United 
States, the delayering of 
social institutions by unre- 
strained markets and the 
emergence of a culture of in- 
carceration go together. One 
result of new-right policies 
has been the exclusion from 
foe productive economy of an 
ever larger proportion of fam- 
ilies. In 1979 fewer than one 
in twelve British families had 
no working members, 
whereas today an astonishing 
one in five families is work- 
less. Many of those in work 
earn too little to be able to 
found a family. Even when it 
does not create a workless 
underclass, revolutionary 
capitalism “downsizes” fam- 
ilies, by subjecting them to 
the pressures of declining in- 
comes and incessant job mo- 
bility. This has happened in 
towns such as Swindon, 
where an Amari can-style cul- 
ture cf mobility has emerged, 
combining low levels cf un- 
employment with very high 
levels of family breakdown. 




N SUCH places we see 
new-right economic poli- 
cies fostering a society of 
transients and strangers, 
in which every attachment 
and relationship is disposable, 
and enduring institutions, in- 
cluding flu* family, are unsus- 
tainable. We have Imre the 
central contradiction of new- 
right policy — between the 
destabilising rad i calism of 
market forces that have been 
wn ann ipated from all political 
restraint and stable 
and communities cf any sort 
It is because the regime of 
unfettered markets has broken 
up these care social institu- 
tions, cm which the control of 
crime has always mainly de- 
pended, that it is frow impelled 
to embark cm foe exp eriment 
to mass incarceration. 

Locking up ever larger 
numbers of offenders is un- 
doubtedly bad penal policy, 
and does little or nothing to 
control crime, but its signifi- 
cance extends far beyond our 
seething jails. It Is a dark 
shadow cast by a dangerous 
Utopia — the Utopia of the 
free market In Britain, new 
model prisons, built on an 
American design, duly priva- 
tised and administered by a 
Next Steps agency, are a fit- 
ting emblem of new-right pol- 
icy in Its final phase. When 
fog prime Minister talks of 
family values and old ladies 
bicycling across the village 
green, we will do well to 
remember America’s waxing 
penal colonies, with their 
revamped chaingangs and 
computer-monitored security, 
and their swelling population 
of superfluous 



Paul Foot 


LOW PAY rally in 
Newcastle during the 
b lizzar d last Thursday 
night was wanned up by 
Pe ggy McLeod, wbo is leading 
a campaign to stop the pro- 
posed closure of a council 
day- centre for disabled 
adults. She describes how 
much her 26-year-old sou fan 
on foe centre, and 
what a bleak day it will be for 
Mm, for her and for 160 other 
families when it doses. At foe 
end of her speech she men- 
tioned the name of the 
doomed centre: the Geoffrey 
Rhodes. Geoffrey Rhodes! The 
name rang a distant bell. 
Twenty-six years ago I took 
part in a rather dull edition of 
Any Questions?. The Labour 
Party was represented on the 
panel by the Labour MP for 
Newcastle East, Geoffrey 
Rhodes. He was a quiet 
respectable fellow, very typi- 
cal of old (and new) Labour's 
“MPS in suits". 

He was much respected in 
Newcastle, and his home town, 
fox- his cautious but de- 
termined work for fixe vulnera- 
ble and the dispossessed. When 
he died suddenly in 1974, New- 
castle’s Labour council named 
their new purpose-built day 
remtr p fo Byfcer after him. 
Now, the same council is dos- 
ing it down. 

Sitting there faming, I won- 
dered whether Geoffrey 
Rhodes would have voted for 
the closure, and concluded 
that, reluctantly, he probably 
would have done. Times have 
chang ed. Old Labour has be- 
come New Labour, and the 
same sort of people who 
joined the Labour Party to 
open day centres for the dis- 
abled are now gloomily clos- 
ing them. I remembered old 
arguments with Labour Party 
members in which they 
scorned foe luxuries of Uto- 
pian socialist visions, and 
boasted of their practical 
down-to-earth “municipal 
socialism”. Where are those 
arguments now? What is the 
point of joining the Labour 
Party if Labour councils are 
forced to cut the services 
which their predecessors pro- 
vided to assist the people who 
vote Labour? 

It's all very well blaming 
the Tory government and 
their relentless rate-capping 
and grant-cutting. The instru- 
ments of the cuts are seen as 
the party which came into 
politics to provide and protect 
the services they are cutting. 
For Peggy McLeod and her 
fellow-campaigners the imme- 
diate enemy is the Labour 
council 

THE COUNCIL'S “saving” on 
dosing that day centre is 


£280.000. That is almost exact- 
ly half the sum made in a 
single moment the other day 
by someone you’ve probably 
never heard of called Roger 
Allwood. Mr All wood Ls foe 
finance director of Mirror 
Group Newspapers. He was 
brought in three years ago by 
his friend, the Mirror's chief 
executive, David Montgom- 
ery, who had just swept into 
power at the Mirror by a vote 
of three to two on the rump of 

Robert Maxwell's board. Be- 
fore he got his feet under the 
desk at the Mirror, Mr All- 
wood was showered with 
share options. These he has 
now “exercised” at the earli- 
est possible moment, and net- 
ted himself, for a single phone 
call, £545,000 clear profit. 

I wonder how Mr Allwood 
might justify this fantastic 
windfall. 

Would he say. perhaps, that 
foe Daily Mirror under his 
board's guidance has been an 
outstanding success? He 
would have some difficulty 
proving that, since the circu- 
lation of the paper has gone 
down in the last three years 
by 150,000 copies daily. Mr 
Allwood is no exception. Al- 
most every one of the new 
share option millionaires 
have enriched themselves not 
because of any improvement 
in the product they sell or of 
any increase in production, 
but by busting unions, sack- 
ing workers, and forcing the 
ones who remain to work 
much harder for less reward. 

OUTRIGHT winner of the 
“waliy of the month” award 
must sorely be Brian Mac- 
Arthur, the first editor of 
Today newspaper, who Is 
quoted in this week’s UK 
Press Gazette as saying: 
‘Every single ambition Eddy 
had when we started 
has came true — new technol- 
ogy, colour, satellite printing, 
distribution by road, smaller 
staffing, no unions.” 

I remember MacArthuris 
jolly face an television when 
he »nd Eddy Shah launched 
Today 10 years ago. 

Did be say*. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this historic 
launch is a foam. We are 
pretending that it will lead to 
a wonderful flowering of new, 
independent newspapers 
which will be able to flourish 
because of the new and glori- 
ously union-free technology. 

“In tact, we hope and confi- 
dently expect that any upstart 
new newspapers, including 
this one. will be quickly swal- 
lowed by the old monopolists, 
the Murdochs, the Maxwells 
and their successors, who will 
promptly close them down, 
thus ensuring much greater 
power and profits for the 
same old moguls. These are 
our real ambitions”? 

Strangely, he said no such 
thing. He blathered mi about 
his wonderful new news- 
paper. Only now. when that 
paper is arbitrarily and dis- 
gracefully dosed down by his 
current employer, does 

Bouncing Brian disclose to 

the world that “every single 
ambition” of its founders 
come true. 
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As usual, the most 
scenic route between 
Alleppev anil Qnilon 
is completely 
under water. 

Hie Arabian sea' coastline of Kerala 
in south India is characterised by fine 
beaches, cool plantations of shady coconuts, 
palms, thatched villages, and an altogether 
mote tranquil way of life than you'll fend 
in Bombay, a short flight away. 

At Cochin you’ll fend the celebrated 
Chinese fishing nets strung out hhe huge 
cobwebs, recalling Kerala's ancient links 
with die Far East. At Alleppey, an hour's 
drive further south, start the maze of 
backwater canals — “hayals” —that provide 
a unique opportunity to explore the quiet 
beauty of rural Kerala. Take a country 
boat, or one of the regular ferries (or — 
more expensively — hire your own craft) 
and prepare to he enchanted. 
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Miron Grindea 


The creator 
of Adam 


I N LITERATURE, people 
like Miron Grindea, 
who has .died aged 86, 
have a subtle yet perva- 
sive influence on the 
growth of taste and knowl- 
edge that is missed when it 
goes. 

Grindea edited Adam for 
many years, a little magazine 
of art and literature. A sense 
of time was most important to 
Grindea 's work; and Marcel 
Proust, the novelist and phi- 
losopher whose work drama- 
tises the ways that time and 
memory interlink with life, 
was the leitmotif in the pages 
of that magazine from its first 
publication in 1942 until the 
editor's death. 

The last Issue of Adam was 
No 499, which did not mean 
that Grindea had published 
•that number of issues. When 
he was unable to keep up a 
regular rhythm of publica- 
tion, he simply turned each 
issue, whether it was large or 
small, into a multiple volume. 
So in 1984, for instance, he 
brought out Nos 449-455, in all 
some 112 pages. This did not 
fool many readers or sub- 
scribers. But the editor was 
obviously convinced in his 
own mind that he had actu- 
ally published that number of 
issues. 

Adam was remarkable for 
two things: the genuinely 
high quality of much of the 
scholarly material it con- 
tained; and the ability of the 
editor to obtain original mate- 
rial from many of the great 
names of the day — TS Elliot 
was perhaps his biggest 
catch. Eliot was always indul- 


Eve Perrick 


gent to little magazines, hav- 
ing edited one himself, and 
flattered by the way Grindea 
paid him court Samuel Beck- 
ett also sent material when 
asked, as did Anthony Powell 
and many of that old school of 
writers who did not t hink 
primarily in terms of money 
(Grindea never paid), but felt 
obliged to help someone who 
obviously admired and appre- 
ciated their work. 

Many eminent European 
writers appeared in Adam, 
also without payment; the 
translation was very often 
done by Grindea himself. His 
taste was for literature by 
authors of repute, admired by 
their peers, if not always by 
the public. He was also very 
clever at getting literary biog- 
raphers to address their sub- 
jects, often producing after- 
thoughts to what they had 
already published. Of course, 
every writer has bits of inedit 
in the drawer, works in pro- 
gress or short texts or poems 
that have not found favour 
with editors. There is always 
some thin g. 

No one was ever more per- 
sistent at wheedling assis- 
tance, literary or financial. At 
one time he managed to get 
an issue paid for simulta- 
neously by an American uni- 
versity press and the Arts 
Council. When Lord Good- 
man — told about this by 
Charles Osborne, then litera- 
ture director — taxed Grindea 
with the evidence, the latter, 
rather than exp laining , burst 
out “Ifs my birthday. You 
can't be angry with me on my 
birthday," and went on to talk 


All about Eve 


I F THERE were an an in- 
spiration for Super- 
woman, Eve Perrick, who 
has died aged 78, must 
have been a candidate. She 
was one of the first stars of 
Fleet Street — and knew it — 
while keeping her family 
together all the way to and 
through a golden wedding, 
and leading a glamorous 
social life. 

Eve Perrick was considered 
by her boss, the legendary 
Daily Express editor Arthur 
Christiansen, to be one of the 
best women columnists of the 
day — the fifties — when the 
popular and sophisticated Ex- 
press was selling more than 
four million, which is far 
more than today's Sun. 

She wrote a sharp, witty, 
sometimes cruel show busi- 
ness column. Many readers 
thought from her copy that 
she was hard-boiled — "How 
can you work with that 
bitch?” friends would ask me. 
But she was the kindest of 
women. When I first arrived 
at the Express I was immedi- 
ately landed with a story that 
had to be written within an 
hour. I sat petrified In front of 
my typewriter, until Eve ar- 
rived — "You can’t do it, can 
you?" she asked me. “Move 
over, ni do it for you. You'll 
do it next time all right” £ 
didn’t argue. 

Eve was always supportive 
towards other women work- 
ing on the paper, and warned 
me not to be taken in by men 
who would try and set us 
against one another. She said: 
"They [the editors] will take 
you out to lunch and ask you 
what you think of Anne Ed- 
wards’ column and try and 
get you to put her down. 
Whatever you do, just say you 
think her column is wonder- 
ful We women have got to 
stick together. We are a mi- 
nority group.” Her writing 
supported whatever women 
were doing; she knew that 
they had a hard time at work. 


Eve networked among 
women before the word was 
invented, maybe because she 
climbed to the top the hard 
way. Her south London Jew- 
ish family had refused to let 
her study at university, de- 
spite appeals -from her head- 
mistress. who had identified 
her potential. Instead, she 
was sent to secretarial col- 
lege. to fill in time before 
marriage to some nice Jewish 
boy. She took a secretarial job 
on the Express in 1939. and 
fought her way up, getting 
her first break as a reporter. 

The famous fourth floor of 
the Express was the first 
open-plan office, introduced 
by Lord Bea verb rook to cre- 
ate interaction. The cartoon- 
ist Osbert Lancaster would 
wander In after lunch with 
some of his aristocratic ac- 
quaintances and go straight 
over to Eve, who had been out 
for lunch at the Caprice with 
someone showbizzy like 
Danny Kaye. Lancaster put 
into the mouth of his great 
cartoon character, Maudie 
Llttlehampton, many acute 
and witty reactions to current 
events — from skirt lengths to 
the tell of governments — 
which he had borrowed 
straight from Eve. She was 
also a great friend of the other 
Express cartoonist, Giles. 
They used to lunch together 
in the Fleet Street pubs of the 
period. He always spoke in a 
whisper, leaving Eve leaning 
with her ear almost in his 
drink. “If only I could hear a 
word he said,” she would 
moan. 

Eve's humour went beyond 
her use of language. In those 
days, if a journalist working 
to a deadline needed a cut- 
ting, they would shout for a 
“boy”, and a gopher would 
appear. Eve once silently 
pointed out a new recruit to 
me when I was working 
under pressure. And so 1 
yelled “boy" at Bernard 
Levin, who had recently 


about the illness of a grand- 
child. The matter was 
dropped. 

Sympathetic publishers he 
visited learned not to leave 
him alone in their offices or a 
number of foreign telephone 
calls would be added to the 
bill. He was an amiable 
rogue, always natty, enthusi- 
astic, overdoing his humble- 
ness, but full of future pro- 
jects. And he did it all for art. 
which to him was epitomised 
in Adam, to which he gave 
the feeling of a literary jour- 
nal of an earlier age, of the 
time of Goncourt perhaps, 
Elitist and mainly concerned 
with style and fine w r itin g. 

Miron Grindea was born in 
Romania in 1909 and came to 
Bri tain as a Jewish refugee 
in the thirties. He was mar- 
ried to a concert pianist His 
relentless literacy research 
and the reputation of Adam, 
which, however low its circu- 
lation, always received the 
respect of much of the liter- 
ary world, earned him vari- 
ous kinds of recognition. In- 
cluding the OBE, an 
honorary doctorate from the 
University of Kent and sev- 
eral French awards, includ- 
ing the order of Arts et 
Lettres (Commandeur), the 
Legion d'Bonneur (Cheva- 
lier) and the Pr-ix d'Acactemie 
Franpaise. He was unique in 
the world of London letters, 
and probably Irreplaceable. 


John Ca Wet- 


Mi r on Grindea. literary editor, 
bam January 31, 190B; died No- 
vember 18, 1995 



Eve Perrick ... a star 

joined the paper. Behind me, I 
heard Eve's laughter. 

She had married Ben Per- 
rick at the beginning of the 
second world war. After leav- 
ing the army, Ben became 
publicity chief of Foyles book 
shop, where he initiated their 
literary lunches. They had a 
daughter, the novelist and 
critic Penny Perrick. 

Eve Perrick was always 
very careful about her ap- 
pearance. When the editor 
asked to see her, she would 
disappear into the ladies for 
15 minutes to do her face. She 
had long manicured nails, 
painted a deep burgundy — 
Marlene Dietrich once told 
her she had beautiful hands. 

After Christiansen went, 
new editors arrived and ap- 
peared not to appreciate her 
talents; so she resigned and 
went to the opposition, the 
Daily Mail. This was an un- 
happy move, since Perrick 
was very much an Express 
journalist — anyone who 
worked on the fourth floor in 
the fifties had enjoyed a 
status which other news- 
papers failed to appreciate. 
When Eve applied for jobs 
before her departure to the 
Daily Mall, one of the editors 
she approached asked her to 
write a trial piece. She 
walked out of his office with 
the parting shot: "Stars do not 
audition.” 



Miron Grindea . . . the m uch -decorated rogue of London literature 


Alan Hull 


Tyneside anthem 


Jkiy Mathews 


Eve Perrick, journalist, bom 
December 21, 191B; died Novem- 
ber 15, 1985 


A lan hull, of the 
folkrock group Lin- 
disfame, who wrote 
that enduring 
Geordie anthem Fog On The 
Tyne, has died of a heart 
attack, aged 50. 

. Hull, from Newcastle, 
played as a teenager with a 
local rock band, the Chosen 
Few. They made a few records 
but did not strike lucky: Hull 
kept on the day job in a local 
mental hospital But he went 
on writing songs, and played 
the acoustic guitar on the folk 
club circuit in the North-east 
The best of his early compo- 
sitions (including the Roman- 
tic pastiche Lady Eleanor and 
the psychedelic-flavoured 
Clear White Light) appeared 
on Nicely Out Of Tune, the 
debut album by Lindisferne. 
The group had taken shape 
when a local band. Brethren, 
began to accompany Hull on 
demo recordings and the occa- 
sional live show. 

The group was then signed 
by Tony Stratton Smith, one 
of the big pop entrepreneurs, 
to his Charisma label Their 
second album. Fog On The 
Tyne, was made in 1971 and 
remains one of the greats of 
British music. The production 
was more focused than the 
first album, and Hull's compo- 


sitions stood out his complex 
vision was epitomised by foe 
chorus of foe title song, a 
mixture of cynicism and cele- 
bration, and foe album cre- 
ated an unselfcanscious por- 
trait erf the young British 
urban unemployed making 
tiie best of a world of dead 
ends. Both* song and album 
were a tremendous success 
and the group ascended into 
the world of national tours, 
teeing intense pressure to 
maintain record sales. Yet, 
typically, Llndisfame tods: a 
different direction — progres- 
sive rock — for foe third 
album, Dingly Dell Its sales 
were disappointing and the 
band split, with Hull and man- 
dolin player Ray Jackson 
retaining the Lindisfarne 
name for a couple of years. 

After that, Hull was out of 
the music business limelight 
until foe original quintet was 
persuade to reform fbr a series 
of Christmas concerts at New- 
castle City Hall in 1976. These 
have since become annual 
Tyneside rituals with the 
group as the focus of an affir- 
mation of Geordie identity. 
With drummer Ray Laidlaw 
running foe group's Newcas- 
tle office. Lindisfarne has gone 
on as a regular touring band 
and an occasional recording 


one. The “Gazza rap” version 
of Fog On The Tyne, featuring 
footballer Paul Gascoigne, be- 
came a hit single in 1990. 

From the early seventies, 
however, Alan Hull also had 
an individual career as singer, 
■writer and political activist A 
Solo album, Piperdream, 1973; 
set the tone for his solo work, 
with Money Game, an impas- 
sioned attack on the machina- 
tions of foe music business 
into whose dutches Lindis- 
farne had fallen. He wrote 
songs for a television play. 
Squire, and collaborated with 
the Newcastle poet, Tom Pick- 
ard, on musical plays about 
foe region's radical history. 
Although the quality of Hull's 
output was erratic, he could 
always craft a well-targeted 
song on political topics (the 
1993 Lindisterne album, Elvis 
Lives On the Moon, has two 
fine examples — Day Of The 
Jackal and Mother Russia). 

His sudden early death is a 
great loss; but Fog will always 
live on as the anthem of the 
community for whom he so 
often spoke in song. 


Dave Lalng 


Alan Hull, singer and composer, 
bom February 20 1945; died No- 
vember 17, 1995 



Alan Hull of Lindisfarne . . . the popular voice of a tough region In hard times 


Jose Ignacio Cabrujas 


When liberation 

walked out 



V ENEZUELA mass-pro- 
duces TV soap-operas 
and a defining moment 
for the genre was provided in 
the mid-seventies by Jose Ig- 
nacio Cabrujas. who has died 
aged 58. Before the play- 
wright, opera director, actor 
and journalist turned his pen 
to TV, women in Latin Ameri- 
can soap meant fainting dam- 
sels. Then, courtesy of Cabru- 
jas, heroine Pilar de Cardenas 
walked out erf her house door, 
leaving behind her unfaithful 
husband. Finally, a character 
was free. Senora de Cardenas 
would not have to live hap- 
pily ever after. 

She began a trend In TV 
melodrama that reverberated 
throughout South America. 
During the eighties and nine- 
ties Cabrujas wrote many 
more telenovelos, and his 
work became central to Vene- 
zuela’s soap boom, which won 
a world-wide audience. 

At the. same time, everyone 
started Saturday with Cabru- 
jas’s weekly column In Cara- 
cas's El Nacional. He wrote 
about politics, crime, base- 
ball, economy, cookery, 
opera. Taxidrivers and secre- 
taries, businessmen and intel- 
lectuals were reading a jour- 
nalist with an extraordinary 
command of the Spanish lan- 
guage, coupled with an acid, 
painful humour. 

He bad become the most 
important Venezuelan intel- 
lectual of his generation, a 
man whose death has left an 
enormous gap in that coun- 
try’s cultural life. 

In the fifties, artists 
throughout Latin America 
were grappling with the 
world theatre's new wave. 
Not in Venezuela, however. 
Then, in 1958, the Jimenez 
dictatorship was toppled, and 
the country had a lot of catch- 
ing up to do. Old dramatic 
traditions, celebrating rural 
and provincial life, couldn't 
capture a society undergoing 
explosive urbanisation. 

The young Cabrujas, 
together with Isaac Chocron 
and Roman Chalbaud — the 
“Holy Trinity” of Venezuelan 
theatre — were central fig- 
ures in a renaissance that 
culminated In 1968 with the 
formation of the Nuevo Grupo 
(the New Group), a company 
that dominated the country’s 
stage for more than two 
decades. 

History’s rede in shaping 
the present, the search for an 
identity, for a Venezuelan 
voice in times of violent 
change, were themes explored 
by Cabrujas In early works 
from Los Insurgentes (The In- 
surgents) in 1956 to Fiesole in 
1968. But it was with Acto 
Cultural (A Cultural Act) in 
1975 and El Dia Que Me 
Quieras (The Day You'll Love 
Me) in 1979 that Cabrujas won 
widespread recognition. 

In both plays, he ap- 
proached history through 
everyday life. The result was 
an image of Venezuelan soci- 


Birthdays 


ety that was precise, humor- 
ous — and devastating. In 
Acto Cultural the Louis Pas? 
teur Society for the Advance? 
ment of the Arts, Science and 
Industry in a remote town is 
staging Christopher Colum- 
bus's life. Mixing Brachtian 
devices and operatic tech- 
niques, the play perfectly con- 
veyed the dislocations within 
Venezuelan society; the frus- 
tration of characters c 
demned to the periphery, 
off from the past, dei ' 
future. ‘.>‘- 

In El Dia Que Me QularafL- 
Cabrujas took a key evefct 
within Venezuelan popul&r 
culture — foe visit to Caracas 
in 1935 of the great Argsnthi- 
jan tango singer Carlos Gar- 
del — to comment on tbe 
political disillusionment^ of 
late seventies Venezuela; A 
young communist who 
dreams of joining a collective 
farm in the Soviet Union sees 
his socialist future crumble 
in the face of an extraordi- 
nary event; Gardel’s pres- 
ence, not just in Caracas, but 
at the home of his flanefee. 
How could anybody consider 
leaving for the Ukraine on the 
very night that Gardel drops " 
by for a drink? 

The play was a reflection on 
the author’s past In the six- 
ties, he had embraced the pos- 
sibility of a socialist future 
for Venezuela; fay the late 
seventies he had become a. 
sceptic. Critical of his old 
socialist party, MAS, he 
called it “the MAS of my 
nightmares.". Yet - he 
remained in touch with the 
party, more for sentimental 
than ideological reasons. In 
his last published column, be 
declared political allegiance 
only to his baseball team. . 

E L Dia Que Me Quieras 
was widely staged 
throughout Latin Amer- 
ica and in Spain; after the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc, the 
play gained resonances for 
audiences in the US and 
Europe. Translated into 
English in the mid-eighties, it 
was staged in New York, San 
Francisco and in 1990 had a 
successful run at London’s 
Hampstead Theatre. Two 
years ago, it opened the Ber- 
lin Theatre Festival. 

He continued writing for 
the stage — his latest play 
Sonny is playing in Caracas 
bat during the last decade, 
when Venezuela, a country 
with vast oil wealth, has seen 
its economic and political sys- 
tems on foe point of collapse, 
it was his column that cap- 
tured a national despair. 

Many Venezuelans are left 
wondering how to face a Sat- 
urday morning without the 
breath of fresh air that was 
Cabrujas’ writing. 
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Monica Nanriquoz 


Jos6 Ignacio Cabrujas. writer, 
bom July 17 1C07; died October 
21, 1995 


Michael Alexander, explorer 
and writer, 75; Lord (Peter) 
Archer of Sandwell QC, for- 
mer Labour minister, 69; Gar- 
eth Chilcott, former England 


rugby player, 39; Alistair 
Cooke, journalist and broad- 
caster. 87; Alexandra Dani- 
lova, dancer and choreogra- 
pher, 89; Bo Derek, actress 
and model 40; Richard Fran- 
cis, art historian. 48; Sir Alan 
Goodison, former director, 
Wates Foundation, 69; Nadine 
Gordimer, novelist, 72; Dnl- 
cie Gray, actress. 75; Pestel- 
ope Hobhonse, horticulturist, 
66; Patrick Ireland, violist, 
72; Aubrey Jones, former 
Conservative minister. 84; 
Plara Kbabra, Labour MP, 
71; Haseena Khan, screen- 
writer. 57; Michael r.g thorn, 

former Conservative minister. 

53; Johnny Leach, table ten- 
nis champion, 73; Kate Rear- 
don, fashion editor, 27; Colin 


Smith, jazz musician, 61; 
Steve Smith, athlete, 18; 
Wilfred Wooller. cricketer 
and former rugby interna- 
tional 83. 


Death Notices 

OHLLKigi, Em** And*, on 5 NovenKwr 
In Prague. Funeral at CMdwm ar Cramn- 
rlwnj Waathampnaa Road, on Saturday 26 
Knvnmiwr * m Arnnoaty 

taumaUonal UK 0KM19 Robbery Avenue. 
EC1R 4RQ. an Itowwa to Fvnernf EoivlaS 
PatmtfMd Ltd. 16 Ha .Square. PemflekL 
Hants. Enquiries to 01 7302*2711 ^ W227 
27434B. 

DEAS Bromran. On Nov 16th 1096, eud- 
danjy at homa. Brouwer the Moved wtto 
of the Me Rev Matthew Deal, BA. 

Cape Much loved mother. rroUmr Ui taw, 
urniuhuuttiar ana aunty, a dev Mend to 
an. FatthMi rarvmxtolsx Tha^-i crwnS 
nmdeftwL The Funeral Service willUn 
Plat* on Friday «th Nov 1995. at t&aoam, 
prior to conimRal at Agecrod Crematorium. 
Parcdft ontyjdaaaa. OoraUona to 

Ueu IT deatred to 8t TWrme'a ei*«uti 8et- 
tortLAfl vnnArtea pJmm & donations to 
Lamwafla* furwrw Sowles, is Ecdea Old 
Road. Salford, met 735-1414. 

*71 ■ ,no,inu * in ^ wtepwma 


Jackdaw 




Any questions? 

BECAUSE of foe current na- 
ture of poll tics in the United 
States, the public is clamour- 
ing for accountability from 
its elected leaders . . . Ameri- 
can officials could stand up 
and show their citizens that 
they are more reliable and ac- 
countable than they ore per- 
ceived by the public at large. 
How can this be achieved? I 
propose a governmental 
“question tune”, similar to 
foe Government’s Question 
Time in foe United Kingdom 
. . . Why would this improve 
political discourse in the 
United States? First, it would 
give politicians a chance to 
defend themselves without 
foe interference of foe media, 
“spin doctors” or politicians* 


attorneys . . . Second, execu- 
tive and legislative leaders 
could be held accountable for 
all of their actions on a 
weekly basis . . . Third, a 
question time would give foe 
people a chance to learn 
about issues directly from 
their leaders and not from a 
middleman . . . Finally, a 
question period could prove 
to be extremely informative, 
provocative and entertaining 
. . . Though our founders 
fought hard to emancipate 
our nation from Britain in the 
18th century, perhaps we can 
borrow a constructive tool of 
governance from our Atlan- 
tic ally. A public question 
time in Washington could 
equip American democracy 
with a much needed device: a 
forum to improve our leaders’ 
accountability and give citi- 
zens a chance to learn about 
the issues before us In an in- 
teresting and informative 

mann er. 

A revolutionary proposal from 

Kurt W Jefferson In the St 
Louis (Missouri) Post- 
Dispatch. 

Retro chic 

• POLYESTER SHIRTS — 
these shirts were de rigeur 


for men and women . . . The 
most memorable polyester 
shirts screamed with outra- 
geous multicoloured patterns 
— swirls and paisleys; Egyp- 
tian, Roaring '20s, Bicenten- 
nial and nature motifs: photo- 
graphs and neck- to- waist 
landscapes. People knew the 
wearer was Mr Casual or Mr 
Swinger or Ms Kooky. Oh. and 
they were wash 'n' wear. Dan- 
gers: highly flammable, 
would melt upon contact with 
flame; hangnails snagged eas- 
ily on fabric; did not “breathe” 
as natural fabrics do. often 
reducing Mr Swinger to Mr 
Sweaty ’n' Stinky. 

• ELEPHANT BELLS and 
FLARES —by foe mid-70s, the 
once “outre" bell-bottomed 
look of foe 60s had been toned 
down, and Hares were worn 
by suburban moms in polyes- 
ter knits and natty pinstriped 
lawyers in suits. Dangers: It 
was possible to trip inside 
your own pants leg; you could 
trip over foe flap of your other 
pants leg; they got caught in 
bicycle chains. 

•TIGHT JEANS — Jeans for 
both men and women were to 
be worn tight at the waist, 
hips, buttocks, crotch, and 


thigh . . . Dangers: It was hard 
to sit down and, once seated. 

you were apt to be very un- 
comfortable, with coarse 
denim seams digging into 
your soft thighs and genitals: 
zipper often split under du- 
ress (without underwear, foe 
functioning zipper presented 
other hazards). 

• HOT PANTS — considered 
liberating for women who 
wore them . . . The conver- 
gence of athletic wear as fash- 
ion and the roller-disco craze 
sparked a late- 70s rebirth of 
satin tuxedo-style hot pants. 
Dangers: See TIGHT JEANS 
for physical hazards and 
reflect quietly to yourself 
about the depressing social 
and aesthetic implications of a 
nation in hot pants. (Hint: 
both Sammy Davis Jr. and 
Liberace performed in hot 
pants.) 

• CHOKERS — both men and 
women wore them — leather, 
beads, fabric, macrame, puka 
shells. Dangers: You should 
never wear anything called a 
“choker". Longhair was 
especially vulnerable around 
puka shells. 

From Thrift Score's guide to 
the Dangers qf Disco wear. 


reprinted in the UTNE Reader. 

Obsessives 

1. Trainspotting — All time 
waste of time. 

2. Planespotting — Trainspot- 
ting for the jet set 

3. Sugar sachet collecting — 
Words fail. 

4. Science-fiction buffc — It 
doesn't even exist. 

5. Computer nerds — Go out 
catch some sun. 

6 . CD radio — Rubber duck? 
Ten-four? Eyeball? 

7. Model engineers — The 
real tiling Ls better. 

8 . Birdwatchers — Safari on a 
budget. 

9. Comic collectors —Grow 
up, invest in shares. 

10. Stamp collecting— 

What’s foe point? 

The Top 10 Anorak Hobbles, 
from Mel Rees’s The Club. An 
Everyday Story ofTralnspot- 
ters in the Walton «& Wey- 
bridge Informer. Thanks to 
Graham Pearcey. 

All and nothing 

Abductee. Absolute Zero, 
Acupuncture, Addiction, Ag- 
ing, AIDS. Alien, Alternative 
3, Antichrist Arab, Armaged- 
don, Archetypes, Assassina- 


tion, Asteroid Belt Astron- 
omy. Atlantia, Auras, Auro- 
ras. Auto-Immune Diseases, 
Belgium, Bermuda Triangle, 
Big Bang, Bigfoot, Binary 
Suns, Biorhythms, Black 
Hole. Brain Waves, Capital- 
ism, Cataclysm, Chakras, 
Channel China, CIA, Clon- 
ing. Close Encounter, Coma. 
Comet, Computer, Contactee, 
Continental Drift, Coral Obe- 
lisk. Cover-up. Crop Circles, 
Crop Failure, Crystals, Cult, 
Dark Matter, Death Sen- 
tence. Democracy. Democri- 
tis, Density, Devil Dino. Di- 



Reader. Fascists UR us 


nosaur. Dimension, Disinfor- 
mation, DNA, Dolphins, 
Dragons, Dreams, Earth- 
quake, Easter Island, Ebola 
Virus, El Dorado. End Time, 
Enlightenment, Evolution, 
Exorcism, Fairy, Faith 
Healer, Fish Farm, Galaxy, 
Genetic Engineering, Ghosts, 
Government, Gravity, Greys, 
Gypsy, Harvest Health, 
Hindu. Homosexuality, Hy- 
brids, Hydroponics, Hypno- 
sis. Implant Incarnation. In- 
dia, Indonesia, Jonah, 

Karma, Landing Sites, Levi- 
tation, Li ghtnin g. Loch Ness 
Monster, Magnetic Field, 
Marilyn Monroe, Marriage, 
Mars, Meditation, Mexico 
City, Millennium, Moon. 
Money, Mourning, Mutila- 
tions, NASA, Nazis, Near 
Death Experience, New Word 
Order, Nirvana, Nostrada- 
mus. Nuclear, Ocean, Oil 
Orbit. Orion. Out-Of-Body, 
Photon Belt Planet X, Poli- 
tics, Pollution, Polynesia, 
Possession, Praying Mantis, 
P re gna n cy, Premonitions, 
Prime Directive, Prophecy. 
Psychic. Psychosis, Pyramid, 
Red Sea. Reincarnation, 

Robots, Roswell Rules of En- 
gagement Satanic Ritual 
Scapegoat, Science Fiction. 
Secret Government, Shaman 


Sighting, Sirlan. Sodom and 
Gomorra, Space Ship, Space/ 
Time, Sphinx, Star Child, 
Star Wars, Stonehenge, Sub- 
conscious, Subterranean, 
Suns, Super Conductors. 
Technology, Telepathy, Time 
Travel Transformation, Tro- 
jan War, UFO. United 

Nations, Universe. Vampire, 
Velikovsky, Venus, Victim, 
Violence, Vortex, Walk-in, 
Weather, Werewolf; White 
Brotherhood, World War HI 
Yeti, Yin-Yang, Zeta Reticu- 
lan,Zoo. 

Belgium? A list qfkey terms 
from the Zetas, hosts to Zeta- 
taO, an other worldly version 
qf the electronic oillage hall be- 
loved of Ross Perot The Zetas 

answer questions posed to them 
by their emissary on earth, 
Nancy, on such topics as the 
MillennUmand visitations. 
Access the Zetas, and Nancy, art 
the Internet at 
http:/ f wunanetts. 
com/zetatalk/. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. SI- 
maUja&daa@guardian- 
.co. ufc; fax 0171-713 4866 Jdck- 
daw. The Guardian, U9 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 


DanGlalster 
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THE ECONOMICS PAGE 1 1 

Why Labour should back 
a cut in the standard rate 



Will Hutton 


B ritain taxes the 

low-paid, average 
workers and fam- 
ilies comparatively 
heavily, but lets 
business off scot-free. By in- 
ternational standards, tax- 
ation is so light on business 
and the wealthy that, overall, 
Britain is a low-tax country — 
but it gets nothing back in 
higher investment growth or 
even loyalty to these shores. 

What we have instead is a 
mean social security system 
and a decaying public sector 
— and a tax revolt from the 
™ass of the electorate who 
have a genuine grievance 
about how much tax they pay. 

This is the mniinrimm fac- 
ing the Labour Party as it pre- 
pares to confront a Budget de- 
signed to give it the 
maximum political difficulty. 
Should it vote against cuts in 
i the standard rate of income 
tax, financed by further dam- 
aging cuts in public sector in- 
vestment? 

The political decision is 
easier over the likely conces- 
sions on. inheritance tax, capi- 
tal gains tax and the 40 per 
cent top rate of income tax, 
where the country’s mood is , 
fiercely against any more 
giveaways to the rich. But the 
party's Instinct is to extend | 
that opposition to cuts in the 
standard rate of income tax. i 
Not to do so would be the final 
sell-out to the modernisers. 

This instinct is wrong. It is 
not merely that the politics of 
resisting Income tax cutB 
work almost completely to the 
advantage of the Conserva- 
tive Party, it is that there 
badly needs to be a restruc- 
turing of British taxation, in 
which the burden is shifted 
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i from families and the low- 
paid to business and the 
wealthy. 

Cuts in the standard rate, 
although not well targeted, 
contribute to that restructur- 
ing. They can be left in place, 
and used as the platform by 
any future Labour govern- 
ment for farther tax reduc- 
tions on the low-paid and av- 
erage production workers 
along the lines advocated by 
Gordon Brown this weekend- 

Tax increases should be 
confined to the three-quarters 
of government receipts that i 
come other than from income 
tax. Taxation is a game 
Labour can play and win. i 

The table reproduces some 
salient statistics for the struc- 
ture of taxation and expend!- 
tore amongst the Group of 1 
Seven industrialised 
countries that I have collected ! 
from various OECD reports. 
The 36.4 per cent of GDP go- 
ing in tax is well below the 
EU average, and even below 


ada and the US. German 
workers lose more, and Japa- 
nese workers much less. But, 
given that Britain is so low in 
the International league table, 
you would expect that to show 
up in lower tax rates for fam- 
ilies and single people alike. 

In fact, as John Wells, for- 
mer economic adviser to the 
Labour Party, writes in this 
week’s Red Pepper, the poor- 
est 20 per cent of British 
households pay 23-3 per cent : 
of their income in tax, com- 
pared with the 35-2 per cent 
paid by the top 20 per cent. 1 
Nor are the low-paid and 
families paying for a notably 
generous social security sys- ! 
tem. Within the G7, only Ja- 
pan’s social security budget 
as a proportion of national 
output is lower than Brit- 
ain’s 135 per cent 
In the G7. excluding Brit- 
ain, business’s average con- 
tribution to government fi- 
nances is 10.4 per cent of 
GDP. nearly double the 


lan growth rate Is fractionally 
higher than the British. 

Thus. British workers are 
getting a poor return for 
shouldering' the tax burden 
that elsewhere is accepted by 
business. Investment is low 
and growth poor; and al- 
though much is made of the 
attraction of low business tax- 
ation to foreign investors, less 
is made of the annual exodus 
of British direct investment, 
so that Britain suffers from a 
net outflow of direct invest- 
ment Most of this is to 
countries whose business tax- 1 
ation is higher than Britain's, ' 

British employers pay pro- , 
portions tely less in social se- j 
curity contributions than any 
other country In the G7. Brit - 1 
a in’s 3.5 per cent of GDP com- 
pares with an average of I 
7.8 per cent every 1 per cent 
of GDP by which the gap was 
closed would imply some 
£7 billion of extra revenue. 

It is in these terms that 
Kenneth Clarke's Budget 


Taxing and spending in the Group of Seven 


Tax and Nl deduction as parcent- 
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GDP 

Single 

One-earner coupto 

•■1 GDP* 

Growth rate 


1994 

1994 

1994 

tZctaklrent 1994 

1993 

1977-94 

France... 

4&B 

23 J3 

27.4 

20.5 

135 

2.0 

Germany 

46.5 

17.7 

365 

27.7 

9.1 

2.2 

Italy 

44.9 

1B.5 

26.7 

23.0 

17.2 

2.1 

Canada. 

42.2 

15.5 

26.9 

16.2 

5.9 

^6 

UK 

36.4 

13.9 

285 

24.1 

5.9 

2.0 

Japan.... 

32.3 

12.8 

15.7 

10.0 

8.4 

35 

c 

to 

i 

31.5 

14.2 

25.1 

190 

72 

25 


SQURCE ; OECD andNIESR. i Corporation tax anti employer Social Security contributions. 


the OECD average — despite 
the very substantial increases , 
over the past two years. 

Yet despite the low tax 
take, the average British pro- 
(faction worker, married with 
two children with a non- 
working spouse, loses the 
second-highest proportion of 
his or her income in tax and . 
national insurance contribu- 
tions in the G7. I 

Single production workers 
on average incomes fare only 
fractionally better, losing 
about the same in stoppages 
as those in France, Italy, Can- 
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Shock too much for east Europe 


Briefing 


Jonathan Steele 


T HE countries of Eastern. 
Europe and the former 
Soviet Union need to 
make urgent “raid-course" 
changes in their transition to 
the market to halt tile rise in 
poverty, income inequality, 
and adult male mortality, ac- 
cording to the latest analysis 
by the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Although the overall strat- 
egy is ’’moving in the right 
direction”, the report says 
wrong policies were adopted, 
often on the advice of Western 
experts, which exacerbated 
the pain of transition and led 
to a catastrophic slump in 
output. It cites the emphasis 
on removing price subsidies 
in one go which Jed to infla- 
tion, and the rush to privatise 
state companies before bank- I 


ruptcy and anti-monopoly 
laws were in place. 

The report, the third such 
regional survey by Unicef 
since the collapse of commu- 
nism. is probably the most de- 
tailed statistical analysis of 
"shock therapy” available 
anywhere, looking at health 
and income data as well as 
macro-economic figures. 

It shows that pensioners, 
often assumed to be the main 
supporters of the reform -com- 
munists, have survived the 
transition better than most 
Another unexpected finding 
is that “paternal mortality’’ 
has risen faster than that of 
mothers or Infants. 

For men in the 20-39 age 
group in Russia. Ukraine, and 
the Baltics, “the mortality in- 
crease due to heart, digestive, 
and infectious diseases has 
taken on frightening dimen- 
sions, almost unequalled for 
Its magnitude in peacetime”. 

The report shows that, even 
when economic recovery be- 
gins. as in Poland which has 


had three years of growth, 
poverty rates and unemploy- 
ment do not show matching 
falls. It points to huge drops 
in welfare provision, even in 
more socially stable countries 
in the region, like the Baltics. 

Some of the worst data 
come from Russia, where out- 
put fell another 15 per cent 
last year and the state statisti- 
cal committee reports a new 
rise in poverty, with 34 per 
cent of the population below 
the subsistence minimum. 

The report's macro-eco- 
nomic section argues that 
though the region’s econom- 
ics required rigorous stabili- 
sation, they did not all need 
Draconian “shock therapy”. | 
Poland, the first country to 
adopt this approach, was ex- , 
ceptlonal in that inflation was 
at 680 per cent per year when 
communism collapsed. In i 
Bulgaria, Romania, the Soviet I 
Union, and especially In ' 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
inflation, was lower as were 
the external debt and the pub- 


lic sector deficit But Poland’s 
big bang was followed else- 
where, leading to excessive 
deflation of the economy and 
large fiscal deficits. 

Hasty privatisation did not 
lead to management effi- 
ciency or competition but to 
greedy ‘‘rent-seeking*’ by the 
new entrepreneurs. The 
report calls for social safety 
nets and tax-financed restora- 
tion of public services such as 
health and education. 

In contrast to the rapid cure 
suggested by “shock ther- 
apy”, simultaneous price and 
trade liberalisation, devalua- 
tion. and privatisation do not 
bring quick fixes, since indi- , 
vidua) behaviour and eco- 
nomic institutions evolve 
slowly. 

Better to have “irreversible 
and credible reforms” than 
"fast but unsustainable” 
ones. 

jPouerty, Children, and Policy, 
available from Unicef, 55 Lin- 
colns Inn Fields, London, 
WC2A SUB. Fax 0171-405-2332. 


TODAY — UK: B. soc. now commit- 
ments (Oct). 

UK GOP expenditure (03). 

UKs M4 (provisional) (Oct). 

UKr M4 lending (provisional) (Oct). 

TOMORROW — UK: Non-EU trade 
(Oct)- 

IT: Consumer prices (provisional) 
(Nov). 

FRt Industrial production (Sap). 


5.9 per cent made by British 
business. But there is little 
correlation between low busi- 
ness taxation and investment 
and growth. Japanese busi- 
ness taxes are 3.5 percentage 
points of GDP higher than 
Britain's — some £25 billion 
in British terms — but Ja- 
pan’s annual growth rate be- 
tween 1977 and 1994 was 
3.4 per cent against 2.0 per 
cent in Britain — the lowest 
in the G7. In Italy, business 
taxes stand at 17.2 per cent. I 
nearly three times higher 
than in Britain, yet the Ital- 


USc Trade balance (Sap). 
WEDNESDAY — QE» Cost of liv- 
ing (Most prelim, in week) (Nov). 

THURSDAY — US: Holiday 
(Thanksgiving). 

FRIDAY — UK: CB1 monthly Vends 
survey (Nov). 

Fit visible trade (Sep). 

Swim.- HSBC Markets Research. 


should be assessed. Taxation 
on low-income households, 
particularly low-income fam- 
ilies, needs to fall The invidi- 
ous way the social security 
system treats women with 
non -working husbands, so 
their earnings are an excuse 
to lower their husbands’ en- 
titlement to income support, 
needs to be further relaxed. 

Equally, the rate of with- 
drawal of housing benefit 
should be eased; it is the sud- 
den withdrawal over a nar- 
row income scale that makes 
it hardly worthwhile to move 


from income support to paid 
work, imposing effective mar- 
ginal tax rates of as much as 
I B0or90 per cent 

Increasing personal allow- 
ances would focus any funds 
for tax reductions more di- 
rectly on low earners, more of 
whose income would become 
wholly free from tax. but the 
10 per cent starting rate for 
income tax proposed by Gor- 
don Brown is more eye-catch- 
ing, and outflanks the Conser- 
vatives on their own ground. 
Indeed, it could even come to 
define the terms of the argu- 
ment over taxation 

In office, Labour should 
continue the process, financ- 
ing tax concessions to ordi- 
nary voters by supplementing 
higher business taxation with 
increased capital gains and 
inheritance tax. 

Nor Is there any need to 
raise the top rate of tax much 
above 50-55 per cent. Above 
that the returns are paltry. 
Why earn the reputation for 
being a high-tax party for so 
little financial return? 

To reply that raising busi- 
ness taxes will lower invest- 
ment and growth is wrong. 
British investment is low for 
two reasons. First as Nicho- 
las 0 niton argued in last 
week’s NTESR quarterly 
review, the British economy 
has been managed so badly 
over the past 25 years it has 
spent more quarters in reces- 
sion than almost any other — 
justifying business worries 
over the stability of demand 
and so deterring investment 

Second, the pattern of share 
ownership, short-term bias of 
British bonking and fear of 
takeover serves to raise the 
cost of capital to exceptional 
heights. 

These are the reasons in- 
vestment is low, and low busi- 
ness tax does not begin to off- 
set their powerful influence. 

The Budget is supposedly 
when the Conservatives will 
regain the political initiative 
with tax cuts. But it could be 
the moment when the old ar- 
guments are finally exploded 
and a new agenda over tax be- 
comes politically compelling. 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


Australia 2.04 France 12! Italy 2.430 Singapore 2.16 

Austria 14.80 Germany 2.125 Malta 0535 Scum Africa 550 


Belgium 43.50 
Canada 2.05 
Cyprus 0.6875 
Denmark 853 
Finland 6.46 


Greece 365.00 Netherlands 2.385 Spain 182.00 
Hong Kong 11.83 New Zealand 2.35 Sweden 10.12 
India 54.12 Norway 0.42 Swtfcwfand1.7i 

Ireland 005 Portugal 223.00 Turkey 78.517 

Israel 4.77 Saudi Arabia 5.81 US 102 
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Games to beat 
old charades 


Prices and wages 


% changes on a year earlier 

General eleriinn 
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Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


C HRISTMAS is looming, 
a time to fetch those old 
games from the attic 
and while away the hours be- 
tween huge meals /television 
programmes. 

Here are some of those on 
offer. 

Contracting Out (all ages. 
2-6 players). Hours of fun for 
all the family as each checks 
whether the others can "hack 
it" in the open market. 
Should Christmas dinner be 
put out to tender? Have the 
kids priced themselves out of 
pocket money? Is it time to 
trade in dad for a high-earn- 
ing high flyer? Or even for a, 
low-rost Korean? Find out in , 
a game that guarantees fun- 
filled acrimony. . 

Market Testing (all ages. 
2-fi players). Does your life 
measure up to tlie rigours of 
the global economy? You’d 
boner hope so, because your 
fellow gamesters will soon 
find out if it doesn't! Is your 
rent subsidised? Is your job 
union ised? Aiv you on bene- 
fit'/ Yes? Then keep quiet 
about it if you want to play 
Miirkci Testing! 

Monopoly tall ages, 2*6 
players). The okl ones are the 
best ones! And this updated 
version is set to become n 
firm favourite. Players setoo 
control of public utilities. 


merge with one another and 
rook the customer. Swoop on 
hose-pipe users in your high- 
powered helicopters! Pull the 
plug on impoverished custom- 
ers! Watch the money pile up! 

Cheat! (older children and 
adults, 4 players) You too can 
be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Place "Budget" cards 
face down, promising low 
taxes and more jobs, and dare 
fellow players to call you 
“cheat". You’d better hope j 
they don’t, because they'd be i 
right every time! 

Sorry! (older children and 
adults, 4 players). You too can 
be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Use the cards you drew 
in Cheat! and play them again 
to show everything going 
wrong. Taxes rise instead of 
fall and a million people are 
thrown out of work. There’s 
only one .thing to say — 
Sorry! 

••Railtrack" set (young 
boys and retarded men). This 
superb gift — made of special 
non-durable plastic — allows 
you to re-create our national 
railway system in your living 
room. Simply assemble the 
set. then rip up nil the track 
and stations and replace them 
with shopping developments 
and office blocks (not in- 
cluded hi kit). 

Cardboard City (infants). A 
creative and absorbing game 
to amuse the little ones for 
hours. Players use brightly 
covered boxes to build a home 
of their own. (Caution for 
U*gal reasons should not be 
played in public places.) 
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Cheap bananas are not the only 
fruit required for retail recovery 

B ANANAS may be cheap ] cussed the lack of a “feel- 
thanks to the super- 1 good factor” and there have 
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LJthanks to the super- 
market price war, but the 
latest high street sales fig- 
ures show that even such 
price cuts have not been 
enough to tempt the con- 
sumer to part with more 
cash, writes Sarah Ryle. 

Sales are at their weakest 
annual growth rate since 
the end of the recession, in 
May 1992. They fell by 
0-3 percent In October. 

Who can blame the cau- 
tious shopper for keeping a 
tight grasp on the pennies, 
let alone the pounds, in the 
current climate of poor eco- 
nomic news? Consumers 
have, however, been reluc- 
tant to spend for some time. 

So this sentiment cannot 
be easily attributed to 
recent weak economic data 
such as the slowdown in 
Britain's quarterly growth 
rate and the small rise in ; 
unemployment. 

Commentators have dis- 


cussed the lack of a •‘feel- 
good factor” and there have 
been calls for confidence- 
boosting action in the Bud- i 
get, including a fillip for, 
the housing industry, , 
which is regarded as a key | 
to overall economic 

growth. 

But the slump in real 
earnings growth — Illus- 
trated in the graphic — sug- 
gests that tire root of the 
malaise is deep — possibly 
deeper than a tat of Budget- 
tweaking will remedy. 

The figures suggest that 
consumers* spending power 
has dropped significantly 
and could explain the lack 
of confidence which seems 
to be so difficult to reverse. 

[ Growth is now 3.25 per 
| cent, compared with 
6.25 per cent in 1992 and 
1 7.75 per cent to 1983 — 
therefore considerably 
lower than when the Con- 
servatives won the last gen- 
eral election. 
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12 SPORTS NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL RUGBY UNION: WORLD CHAMPIONS AND RUNNERS-UP PREVAIL 


France 12 
New Zealand 37 

Live-wire 
All Blacks 
power on 
for Mains 

Ian Matin in Paris 


E VEN Laurie Mains, not 
one of the world's most 
happy-go-lucky charac- 
ters, must feel like smiling 
now. The An Blacks coach 
goes off into the sunset with 
another proud record Intact: 
New Zealand have never lost 
a Test series in France. 

“1*11 retire happy after that 
performance,” he said. “It was 
one of the great Test victories." 
Indeed it was. To paraphrase 
Brian Moore, this win, espe- 
cially coining after the previ- 
ous weekend's ignominious de- 
feat in Toulouse, was as 
brilliant as it was brutaL 
“We were put through the 
miser today,” said Philippe 
Saint-Andre. “It was very, very 
tough. Our dressing room 
looks like a casualty ward. 
Were they hungry for revenge? 
They were starving.'' 

Victory for France would 
surely have meant canonisa- 
tion for Saint-Andre. France's 
captain has described himself 
as more “wild boar than fe- 
line", but he began this game 
as he ended in Toulouse, with 
a marvellous try. He finished 
with an even better one, but 
the All Blacks were deter- 
mined the little wing should ! 
not become the first man to [ 
lead a side to two successive | 
series wins against them. 

From the moment Eric Rush 
cancelled out Saint-Andre's 
try. with a swerving run from 
the haUWay line after a quarter 
of an hour. New Zealand were 
unstoppable. Jean-Claude 
Skrela, the France coach, de- 
scribed the next 25 minutes as 
toe best he had seen from a 
Test side. 

The New Zealand captain 
Sean Fitzpatrick was raked by 
a French boot in a third-min- 
ute ruck, after which the game 
' often teetered on the edge of 
open warfare. Fitzpatrick was 
warned for exacting revenge 
on his opposite number De 
Rougemont and no end of 
punches and kicks flew, but 
amid the mayhem the rugby 
vrasmagniflque. 

The All Blacks' front five 
provided quick possession to 
run in three more excellent 
second-half tries. Adventure 
was the byword for both 
teams, fix' both Mains and 
Skrela believe in attacking 
with the ball in hand. New Zea- 
land. though, attacked from a 
position of strength; France, 
20-5 down at half-time, more 
out of necessity. 

Fifteen minutes after the in- 
terval Thomas Casta ignede 
elected to run the ball from his 
own line when Simon Cut 
hane's penalty struck an up- 
right, but France fetally lost 
possession and the lock Ian 
Jones plundered a try that 
settled the game. Two quite ex- 
plosive scores by the outstand- 
ing Glen Osborne and Jonah 
Lomu then put the All Blacks 
out of reach. 

Culhane’s pin-point penalty 
kicking in the first half evoked 
memories of Grant Fox. Five 
times he punished the French 
for persistent offside offences, 
paving the way for the AH 
Blacks' biggest win over 
France since 1961. 

Justin Marshall, making his 
debut at scrum-half here, was 
outstanding: His quick hands 
and speed off the mark gave 
Lomu and Co the opportunity 
to exploit space. 

IC OR roa R«>o« THw Salrri-AOCJrt z. 
C omm ataH CttotognNtoL w«» n^ i niti 
Mm Rush. Osborns, I Jonas. Lomu. 
Conversion] Culhsns. PsulUtti 

Culhans 5. 

FRANCS: M. Mossy (Cokmtora): E 
Ntovooft (Toulouse). R Ooortbs (Oaxl. T 
C — WA (Toulouse), P Salat-AwM 
(Monti err ana. cam); A P — —d (BrWc). P 
CwbomwM (Toutouaa); L Mwfa i ri i 
[Racing; > Oraou. Cokvntora. h-fl. •* Do 
Rougoeamt (Toulon), C Callfano 
(Toulouse). O Haris (Montferraiuf). F 
F elo n* (Dos). P Be n etton i, A Bsnaas 
(both Agon), A CarmlnaS (Brlve: H 
Usessws t Perpignan. 7inUn). 

KCW ZEALAND: Q Osbonwi X Aush, F 
Bunas, W IMSo (Oil North Harbour). J 
Lomu (Counties): S CuRiane (South 
Invercargill). J Hststorf (Canterbury]: C 
Dowd (AucMoiKt R Los. Canterbury. 60). 

S ntxpatrMt, O Braun (boSt Auckland), 1 
Jonss (North Harbour). R Br oom . II 
Joaea, 2 Brooke (all AacMandJ, L Bary 
(North Harbour)- 
Rsfersex P Marshall (Australia). 
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England 1 4, South Africa 24 


England truly amateurish 


Robert Arms trong 
at Twickenham 


F AR from entering a 
brave new world of 
running rugby. Eng- 
land tumbled back to 
the bad old days of the mid- 
Eighties with a shambolic 
performance against the ram- 
pant Springboks. 

Jack Rowell's patchwork 
side could easily have con- 
ceded 50 points as his uneasy 
mixture of veterans and inge- 
nues struggled to achieve the 
pattern and authority that 
used to be England's proud 
hallmark. 

It is an open question 
whether the manager will 
make sweeping changes for 
next month's international 
against Western Samoa here 
after three successive defeats, 
England's worst sequence 
since 1987-88. 

There are also serious 
doubts about Rowell's 
capacity to sort out the mud- 
dle and confusion that has 
reduced England to an embar- 
rassing shadow of last sea- 
son's Grand Slam side, lack- 


Ireland 44, Fiji 8 


ing even elementary s kills . 
Now that Test rugby has be- 
come a professional sport, it 
is fair to ask whether Will 
Carling's raggle-taggle outfit 
is really worth.the substantial 
sums on offer from the Rugby 
Football Union for playing six 
maftnhP A thin s eas on. 

At the weekend, it emerged 
that the squad will receive an 
extra £300,000 for “commercial 
work” on behalf of Twicken- 
ham. boosting their earnings 
to well over £40.000 a man. in- 
cluding £2,000 for each game. 

Perhaps the RFU secretary 
Tony Hallett ought to think 
twice about handing out gen- 
erous contracts, which the 
players have not yet s ign ed. 

, to. a bunch of bumbling in- 
competents who found it hard 
to string two decent passes 
together or make a solid first- 
time tackle. The unseemly 
whihgeing of the England 
squad over Springbok con- 
tracts worth £140,000 a man 
overlooks file fact that the 
world champions are out- 
standing value for money. 

One suspects that under the 
business-orientated influence 
of Carling himself, who ad- 


mitted last week that he “can- 
not afford to tour”, the Eng- 
land squad have become pre- 
occupied with money and 
contracts to such a degree 
that they cannot focus prop- 
erly on the job in hand. 

Twickenham must take 
much of the blame for this sad 
kiss of perspective, obsessed as 
ft is with switching the Five 
Nations to May In order to 
make yet more millions from 
the sale of television rights. 

Certainly one had a twinge 
of sympathy for the frustrated 
punter in the East Stand who. 
having made his contribution 
to the £1.8 million gate reve- 
nue, demanded angrily: 
“Come on. you useless lot. do 
something." 

No doubt the unwise verbal 
posturing of Mike Catt, who 
had roundly, criticised both 
Francois Pienaar and Rob 
Andrew, stoked up pre-match 
expectations to an absurd 
level yet England supporters 
had a right to see basic 
organisation and a workable 
game plan in action. 

The immense value of An- 
drew’s precisely crafted tac- 
tics down the years was 


underlined by Caffs way- 
ward kicking and sloppy dis- 
tribution which time and 
again delivered possession 
back to the Springboks. As 
Rowell admitted: “We hardly 
had a squeak out of Mike 
when we needed him. I hope 
we've learned a hard lesson.” 

Unfortunately Catfs was 
only one of several ill-judged 
performances: Rory Under- 
wood put on a nostalgic hor- 
ror show in defence, Andy 
Robinson got involved in a 
fruitless dog-fight, Jeremy 
Guscott chased up blind al- 
leys and Carling huffed and 
puffed to minimal effect tin HI 
he had to be streteheredaff. 

It is impossible to believe 
England would have been 
wholly devoid of passion or 
technical control up front had 
Brian Moore and Dean Rich- 
ards been there to lay down 
the law to aberrant team- 
mates. 

Still Rowell must look to the 
future by promoting younger 

men, which means re placing 

the disappointing Victor 
Ubogu with Graham Rowntree 
to stiffen the pack and giving 
another Leicester forward. 


Scotland 1 5, Western Samoa 1 5 


SSftSWSSriSS Hope lies with Shepherd 


Ch a rkw i Edwards 
atLansdowne Road 

F OR A team who were be- 
coming accustomed to los- 
ing by embarrassing margins. 
Ireland's performance repre- 
sented something of a rebirth. 
Given the opposition, it is 
perhaps a bit soon to start 
talking about a new dawn, but 
this well-forged win certainly 
beat shambling off into the 
sunset with heads down at the 
final* whistle. 

As one observer said after- 
wards, Ireland played like 
Garryowen arid Sunday's 
Well the Munster clubs that 
file New Zealander Murray 
Kidd guided to fame before he 
got the job of national coach 
this season. 

The comparison was not 
that outlandish. Both .are 
committed to the concept of 
total rugby, and against Fiji 
Ireland followed the same 


commendable trend. Six tries 
i and two disallowed tells an 
accurate story. 

Ireland's two new caps, the 
! scrum-half Chris Saverimutto 
and the blind-side flanker Jer- 
emy Davidson, performed 
welL Saverimutto was strong, 
stocky and cocky; Davidson, 
normally a lock, took to the 
flank like an Irishman .to 
1 Guinness. 

SCORERS: Ireland: Trie*: Johns. 
Frond*. Staples, R Wallace. Geoghegan. 
P Wallace. Conversion*! Burke 4. 
PeuHlin Burke 2. te Tryi Madrewa. 
iMioltn Wage. 

MUNDi J HHtilio (Harlequin*, eapt); R 
WaSec* (Garryowen), H Field (Malone), 
J Bel (Northampton), t flu ug hes— 
(Both): P Berfce (Cork Cortsttotjonl, C 
Severhaetto (Sale); N Fopplowoll 
(NewcMlle-Gaslorlh). T Klegelee 
(Dolphin; A Clarice. Northampton. 
PWeBoee (Blaoferock College). O Matter 
(Cork Constitution), N Freed* (Old 
BeNedsw). J DmMm (Dungannon; D 
■eSrfde. Malone, 78), D Cetaty (Cork 
ConstKuUon). P Joins (Dungannon) 

FWfc F Reyeeto P Bdt, S Su cei tekf . L 
LfiOo, ■ Onto J Weqe, J RMdtelg J 
Vetteyriu (capD.O BdBto. X N dde oc i . C 
KstejMUjA Tn . no i. 1n *, w 

n * f *r**c P O'Brien (New Zealand). 


Gordon Lyie at Miarayfleld 

S COTLAND may have 
found in Rowen Shep- 
herd a full-back 
capable of at least partly 
plugging the gap left by Ga- 
vin Hastings's retirement, 
but that was the only com- 
fort they could take from 
the draw with Western 
Samoa on Saturday. 

Indeed they would have 
been on the wrong end of 
the most embarrassing 
scoreline in their history 
had Barren Kellett con- 
verted the first of two West- 
ern Samoan tries, by 
George Leanpepe, and bad 
the vis tors not conceded a 
rash of penalties in promis- 
ing situations. 

Scotland failed to register 
a try and had to rely on 
Mike Dods. who kicked five 
penalties out of seven at- 
tempts, for their points. 


Their director of rugby 
Jim Telfer, an advocate of 
provincial-style rugby, said 
afterwards: “Suddenly com- 
ing off club matches and ex- 
pecting to play the top 
nations in the world is not 
on. That is a reason not an 
excuse . . . the higher level of 
rugby [of district matches] 
is absolutely essential.” 
Scotland's new skipper 
Rob Wain wright was more 
inclined to cite lustiness to 
explain the below-par dis- 
play, including weak first- 
time tackling. “We moved 
the ball wide when we 
should have driven it in the 
forwards and vice-versa.” 

It will be with some uncer- 
tainty That the Scots iinifli ii i 
W ainwright as captain for 
the start of the Five Nations 
series, to which only Shep- 
herd of three new caps (the 
others were Dods and Jim 
Hay) can look forward with 
confidence. 


Scotland lacked the 
rhythm of the Samoans, 
among whom the centre 
Leanpepe and winger Brian 
Lima were prominent 
Sam Kaleta grabbed the late 
try which enabled Kellett to 
add an equalising conver- 
sion to a first-half penalty. 

Western Samoa can tur n 
defence Into attack through 
free-spirited adventure and 
that will serve them well 
when the tour rolls Into 
Kn g)am) today. 


to P i ni l* - Pod* Sl 
Trim La a u pep*. 
k Kellett. Poii rite! 


Kaleta. Canvamoa: Kellett Pwetyi 
KotteJL 

SCOTUWDI R Tb ap W d (MetrOMj; ■ 
Dodo, a T on — « * d (both Nortnampaan). 
O ShW (Melrose), K Lo&m (SUrtlng); C 
Ctiteun, B Ra ftj tt* (both MMroee): D 
MRe* (Bate). J Ha* (Hawk*), P annul 
(London Scotfttfi). Q Weir (Metres). D 
Cronin (Bourgos), R > * hwlpt (Weal 
Hants pool, capq, » MM (Boroughmuirt. I 
Snfeh (Gioucamr). 

eniHRauofcVMa b . t 
v-ee*. e 1 .— tetepe y A Trieeq D KaMt, 
4 mum; la Mka, T LobaanaalwM, P 
FatWafa. L Palili). P Uwna, S 
Keteta, P Lam (capd. S VaNaM. 
Iteter aa r T Kenning (South Africa). 
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Rally Information 

Update: 0891 333 616 

Rally Route 

Stage location times: 0891 333 662 

Rally Fax 

More info, and results: 0891 66 22 30 

Cafe coat BBp per minute cheap raid and 49p at afl other tHMJMplaac 01 T) 
71 3 4473. Sendee Supplied toy Greenland interactive, 4 Greenland Place: 
London NW1QAP. 


Squash 


England triumph fosters great expectations 


Sport 


@7&fGuardian 


Richard Jago In Caro 

E NGLAND brought home 
more than their first 
world team title when they 
scored a remarkable 2-1 vic- 
tory over the defending cham- 
pions Pakistan here on Satur- 
day. They returned with the 
, belief that it could be the first 
of many. 

A new mood of optimism 
was born of the fact that Mark 
C baio oer. a 23-year-old who 
made bis TEn gfend debut only 
five days previously, was the 
hero of foe deciding contest 
and it was nurtured by the 
realisation that theirs is foe 
youngest squad of all the lead- 
ing nations. 

Chaloner gained his place 


in the four-man squad only 
because Peter Marshall the 
24-year-old world No. 3. with- 
drew with fatigue. But foe 
newcomer grew in confidence 
so quickly that he earned his 
place in foe final trio ahead of 
the world No. 7 Chris Walker. 
Then, with almost oceanic 
calm, he won 9-1, 9-3. 10-9 
against Mir Zaman Gul. the 
star of Pakistan's semi-final 
win over the top-seeded 
Australia. 

“We knew Mark could be 
the man for the job all along," 
sajd the England manager 
Stuart Courtney. “And we got 
it right. We also thought we 
ware foe real favourites to 
win foe world title. Now we 
have, there is absolutely no 
1 reason why we can’t hang on 


to it all through foe 1990s, be- 
cause this squad is voting” 

Nell Harvey, the England 
coach, echoed those senti- 
ments and said the next five 
years should see foe new bri- 
gade challenging for open 
titles. 

Simon Parke, who kept 
Jansher Khan on court for an 
hour in a 9-2, 9-5, 9-4 defeat, 
is. at 23, the youngest man in 
the world top 10. Del Harris, 
who overwhelmed Zarak 
Jahan Khan 9-1, 9-9- with a 
tactically astute performance 
of slow- and medium-paced 
driving, demonstrated that he 
Is a player reborn; at 26 he is 
the same age as Jansher. 
whom he seriously troubled 
in foe World Open final nine 
days ago. and he has foe phys- 



& 



Chaloner . . . confident • 

leal attributes, and perhaps 
now the maturity, to narrow 
the gap between himself and 
the champion. 

Chaloner bas great patience 
and an excellent tempera- 
ment. Parke has thrilling 
skills and Harris- blistering 
speed- England, meanwhile, 
have great indeed unprece- 
dented ambitions. . 
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Rugby League 

Championship: Leeds 22, Sheffield 27 

Eagles rise 
to occasion 


Paul Fttzpatricic 


W HEN Leeds de- 
feated Wigan two 
weeks ago their 
celebrations were 
muted, a marked contrast to 
last season, when the champi- 
ons aim fell at Headingley- 
“We will have cause to cele- 
brate when he have won 12 
games like that,” said their 
coach Dean Bell a former 
Wigan player. - 
Indeed, consistency is not 
one- of Leeds’s strong suits, 
and yesterday at Headingley 
the ground they had made up 
was tossed away against a 
side they had been expected 
to defeat with ease. 

Afterwards Bell said his 
team were not yet ready to 
throw in foe towel but until 
they won the “bread and but- 
ter games” they did not de- 
serve the championship. A golf 
tournament phwmBd for today 
was summarily cancelled. 

- Leeds, missing foe injured 
Garry Schofield, looked as if 
they might snatch victory 
when Paul Cook’s try gave 
teem a 22-19 lead nine minutes 
from time, but tries by Hay, 
his second, and Farrell in the 
last six mlmitea gave Sheffield 
a richly deserved 27-22 win. 

This was the Eagles' best 
performance of a disappoint- 
ing season. They had not won 
in six previous visits to Hea- 


dingley and when they went 
10-0 down after 12 minutes 
foe script looked familiar. But 
in spite of losing Lawfard 
and Aston to the sin bln. and 
despite conceding a stream of 
penalties, the)' fashioned a 
victors' as good as any in 
their ll-year history. 

The pack was excellent and 
th ere were also worthy con- 
tributions from the French 
centre Jean-Marc Garcia and 
their Fijian winger Joe Da- 
kuitoga, who was making his 
debut Sheffield were only 
14-12 behind at half-time and 
went 18-14 ahead when the 
nippy Lawless scored from 
close range in the 54th min- 
ute; Aston converted and 
added another point soon 
afterwards with a drop goal 

Poor discipline, though, 
cost them dear and both Cum- 
mins's try in the 59th minute 
and Cook's in foe 71st had 
their origins in needlessly 
conceded penalties. 

But justice was done. Hay. 
outstanding in the second 
row, scored his second try 
from Aston's astute pass and 
then Farrell, breaking tackle 
after tackle, ran 80 yards for 
the score which settled it 

I min TaJt Fallon (P Cook. 43mm). ho. 
Imtea. Cummins: Kemp, Hoirayd: Harmon 
(Fazzerd. 68), Shaw. Howard (McDermott. 
52). Lowes (Mercer. 67), Mann. Forahew. 
MnlHald B*pl* *i Gonwon: O sh l ll tPCa. 
Sloe. Qoroia, Sadie; Lswtord (Price. 60i 
Aston; BnMdbsM (McAllister. 5ft M Cook. 
75). Lawless. McADMsr (Dixon. 26). Hay. 
Farrell. Carr. 

Refer** A Batts (Cumbria). 


tattle consolation . . . Phil de Glanville beats Van der Westhuizen’s tackle to score England's late and only try on Saturday photograph: frank baron 


Mather’s freedom 
attracts London 


Neil Back, an extended run to 
develop the fUnnhlR link with 

the TnMftalri trio that Rnplanri 

desperately need. 

Among the few positive fea- 
tures of En gland 's afternoon 
were foe throw-in of the new 
cap, Regan, which ensured 
plenty of line-out ball from 
Johnson and Bayfield, the 
powerful driving of Clarke at 
No. 8. and the strength and in- 
telligence of Hqpley. De Glan- 
vflle, too. made out a persua- 
sive case for taking GuscotFs 
place when he came on as a 
replacement and scored an 
excellent late try with his 
first touch. 

iconinii Tru De GtoiwUla. 

FewMee Coliard 3. Seolh AMew Tries: 
Williams 2. Van dsr Westhulzen. 
Foidtlia- Stranoky 3. 

■NOLAND: J CaBord (BaSi); O Hoptey 
(Waapa), J Oaaoetl (Bath). W Ce ri tt g 
[Harlequins, eapt P Os OtoenM*. Bam. 
79m*>). R Underwood [Loteeettri; NCett 
(Both), K BracJno (Bristol): J 1 — — 1 
(Harlequins). M Regan (Bristol). V Ufeoga 
(Bath). M Johesoa (Leicester). M 
Bayfield (Northampton). T Rod bar 
(Northampton; L ndepr, Wasps. 66). A 
RoNneun. ■ CtariM {b«h BsOQ. 

SOUTH AfWCA: A Joubert; J OMar (J 
•man. 47). J —id de r, H Le Roux, C 
Williams) J Str snaky, J via der 

meidmDedZ - Ai»d> ra ^Vwa*£ B 
Krw»ar (R Stoss-L 60}. F wan Hearda n, 
P Haeea r (eapt). 

ReCacem J n a mi ng (Scotland). 


T HE London Broncos 
are' In the hunt for 
BarrieJbn Mather, the 
England World Cup centre 
who walked out on Wigan 
last week. London's chair- 
man Barry Maranta said: 
“We understand Barrie- 
Jon is a free agent, and If so 
we- would certainly want 
him in onr line-up. 

“He's a world-class 
player and although he has 
shown an 'Interest in rejoin- 
ing the Perth Western Reds 
he’s the sort of player who 
would be a terrific ass et to 
our side anda huge hit with 
our supporters.** 

Mather’s solicitors claim 
a breach of contract by 
Wigan but the club insist 
they have honoured every 
aspect of it. They have put 
hjrn on the transfer lis t at 
£150.000 and a legal battle 
seems likely. 

On yesterday’s showing 
London could do with him 
soon. Warrington beat 
them 10-10 at The Stoop 
after being 10-0 down in 13 
minutes. It took a moment 
of magic from Ieatyn Harris 
to turn the match; he cut 
through the heart of 
Broncos’ defence In the 
62nd minute to put in Pen- 


ney for a try that gave Wire 
the lead for the first time. 
Harris’s kick made it 14-10. 
Forster added a final try. 

- The lead changed hands 
six times before Oldham 
emerged victorious 25-20 at 
Watersheddings and Castle- 
ford suffered their fourth 
consecutive defeat. The try 
that took Oldham ahead for 
the last time was scored by 
Chrte -McKinney, who had 
been on the field for only a 
few seconds. 

Jason Robinson had a 
hat-trick of tries for Wigan, 
who beat Workington 
44 -20. Connolly scored the 
100th of his career and Paul 
landed eight out of nine 
kicks as stand-in for the in- 
jured Farrell. 

Salford's two Gregorys 
have fallen out and Mike, 
the former Great Britain 
captain, bas been transfer- 
listed at £15,000 and fined 
£500 after a bust-up with 
Andy, his coach. 

• Talks between the Aus- 
tralian Rugby League and 
Super League officials are 
set for today after reports 
of a television deal between 
the organisations headed 
by Kerry Packer (ARL) and 
Rupert Murdoch. 


Golf 


from jaws of defeat 

David Davies in 

Miyazaki on another 

win for the veteran aerations d 


A MID the bright downtown 
#Slights on Saturday eve- 
ning a stretch limousine drew 
up outside, the city’s best eat- 
ery. Two bodyguards stepped 
forward and opened the car 
door and a man emerged from 
the restaurant, climbed in 
and was whisked way. Jumbo 
OzaM had been eating out 
again. 

The best golfer Japan has 
produced is a phenomenon 
and a superstar, and he 
proved it again yesterday. 
Knowing that he needed to 
eagle the test hole to win his 
country's richest event, the 
£L3 million Dunlop Phoenix, 
he did just that 

OzaM, at 48, did what men 
10 years his junior are not 
supposed to be able to do. At 
the 534-yard 18th he s mashed 
a huge drive, hit an iron to 30 
feet and, with $860,000 
(£235,000) resting on the out- 
come. rammed the ball Into 
the hole. Peter Senior, a good 
but. not great golfer, could 
only grin ruefully; he had led 
for about 50 holes of the tour- 
nament but was powerless to 
resist Ozaki's thrust 

The eagie gave OzaM a total 
of 273, 11 under par, one 
ahead of Senior and the 
Americans Brandt Jobe and 
Robert Gamez. It was the first 
time the defending champ ion 
had been in the lead and it is 
the first time this year that he 
has topped Japan's money 
list He will now almost cer- 
tainly go on to win it for the 
ninth time in 22 years. 

No one knows how many 
billions of yen he Inw accumu- 
lated over the years but it 
was, at one stage, sufficient to 
attact the attention of the yct- 
kuza, Japan’s mafia, and he 
was once unwise enough to be 


photographed with one of its 
leaders. That led to him not 
getting an invitation to foe 
US Masters, and strong repre- 
sentations cf his non-involve- 
ment had to be made before 
he was asked back. 

But he remains one of Ja- 
pan's greatest celebrities. Un- 
less precautions are taken he 
is mobbed wherever he goes, 
and all the cars he owns, 
among them a Rolls-Royce, a 
Mercedes and a Ferrari, have 
tinted windows. He relaxes by 
playing the guitar and has a 
band in his permanent em- 
ploy and available to jam 
should the mood take him. 

It was a good mood which 
took him to victory yesterday. 
"After foe 16th." he said, M I 
convinced myself 1 could go 
birdie, birdie and win.” He 
hit a good four-iron at the 
short 17th but foe 15-foot putt 
hit the hole and stayed out 
Now he needed an eagle. 

As he stood practice-swing- 
ing on the 18th it was obvious, 
from foe width of arc, that he 
was going for a long one; and 
he got it It left him with 220 
yards to the pin, and his first 
thought was the three-iron. 
But he knew that to be past 
foe pin at this hole Is death, 
so he took a four-iron and hit 
it to 30 feet. “As I stood over 
foe putt 1 said to myself. ‘I 
will make this putt’." And he 
did. 

"I must have been destined 
to win,” he said. “It is the 
first timR in all my 92 vic- 
tories that I have won with an 
eagle on foe last hole." 

In what was a weak Euro- 
pean challenge Miguel Angel 
Jimenez, at three under on 
281, was the best, followed by 
a disappointing, .and disap- 
pointed, Barry Lane on 282. 

The Englishman started bo- 
gey, bogey, birdie, birdie, bo- 
gey. bogey, eagle; he has usu- 
ally performed well in Japan 
but his 24th place was one of 
his worst in five years of play- 
ing in foe East 
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Hockey | 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Neil Manthorpe 

ftiCapaTowm , 

G REAT Britain’s women 
maintained their confi- 1 
dent form by defeating 
a physical China team 1-0 on 1 
tbs fifth, day of tbs Olympic 
qualifying tournament here 
yesterday. 

The victory came only a 
day after their 2-1 win over 
Germany, their first since 
1968. and put them well on the 
way to a top-five position and 
a place in Atlanta next year. 

China's squad are drawn 
mainly from the nation's 
arzny and are chosen, it 
would appear, as much for 
physical assets as stick skills. 
But it took a moment of rare 
skill to break through a disci- 
plined defence. 

A Jane Sixsmith through- 
ball sent Rhona Simpson 
dear in the 56th minute but 
the 23-yearold forward was 
r unning out of space as a de- 
fender shepherded her 
towards the left side of the D. 

Just as she seemed to have 
run out of options she feigned 
a shot which committed the 
keeper and then coolly 
reverse-flicked the ball over 
the prostrate Hong Ping Ding 
in China’s goaL 
“The whole squad did ex- 
ceptionally well to come from 
a mentally draining tactical 
battle against Germany to a 
physical confrontation like 
this.” said die coach Sue Slo- 
combe. “China play a brand 
of hockey we wouldn't get 
away with at our club level/' 
GB need- two points from 
the final four games (against 
Korea, the Netherlands, Ar- 
gentina and South Africa) to 
make sure of qualifying. 








Tennis 


Becker finds his old fire 
and burns off Chang 


David Inrina m F ra nkfurt 


O VER the past four 
days, those who be- 
lieve in omens had 
had no doubt that 
Boris Becker would win foe 
ATP Tour Championship fitte 
for the third time. Yesterday 
be Justified that optimism, 
beating Michael Chang 7-6. 
6-0, 7-6 here at the Festhalle 
in 2hr lBmin. It was foe 
fourth time in five years that 
the loser of foe round-robin 
match between Becker and 
Pete Sampras had emerged 
days later as champion. 

Yet what delighted his sup- 
porters and confounded his 
critics was the positive and 
emphatic way he achieved it. 
Many feel the German has 
wasted foe past four years on 
the baseline. He will be 28 on 
Wednesday but this perfor- 
mance was more like the 
Becker the world knew as an 


28-year-old: hungry, cocksure, 
aggressive and totally single- 
minded. in bis determination 
to attack. 

Ten years ago. said Becker, 
he saw no way he would still 
be playing foe game now. As 
the youngest Wimbledon ' 
champion, foe pressures on 
him were enormous and he 
had no privacy. “But some- 1 
how I survived, and I never 1 
lost the hunger.” : 

Yesterday's match statistics 
made fascinating reading. He 
hit 68 outright winners to! 
Chang’s 35, yet made 36 1 
errors to foe American’s 11. i 
“Go for it Boris" read a ban- 
ner. And that is precisely 1 
what he did. whatever foe 
consequences. 

Chang ominously, or so it 
seem e d, led 5-2 in the first 
set. but as foe Becker serve 
began to Ore ever more po- 
tently — his first-serve per- 
centage rate climbed from 46 
through 58 to 71 in the third 


With 24 aces — there was little 
the American could do to 
keep the rampant German in I 
check. “This was the best Bo- 1 
ris has ever played against 
me," he said. “I have never 
seen anyone serve quite so ef- 
fectively or been aced so 
many times/* 

This was the most presti- 
gious title Becker had 
claimed since his success 
here in 1992. In winning 
£800.000 for his six-day stint, 
he doubled his prize-money 
for 1995 and. on this form, 
could well pick up another £1 
million or so at foe Grand 
Siam Cup in Munich next 
month. 

By taking the initiative, 
and controlling foe forecourt, 
he gave Chang no chance to 
dominate. In the first tie- 
break he returned sensation- 
ally well before beginning a 
seven-game roll that gave him 
the second set in 26 minutes. 

Chang stuck like a limpet 


through the thir d, being de- 
nied a break at 3-3 by a bril- 
liant backhand volley. A 
fihmtked backhand eventually 
gave the German double 
match point and he ended 
proceedings with his 24th ace. 

• Jim Courier is the only 
qualifier not signed to play In 
foe Grand Slam Cup. Michael 
Stich, out of action since Oc- 
tober with a damaged ankle, 
takes his place. 

• Tim Henman, who beat 
Greg Rusedski to become 
Britain’s men's champion at 
Telford two weeks ago. may 
break into the world’s top 100 
for the first time today. Yes- 
terday foe 21 -year-old won the 
Reunion Island Challenger in 
Mauritius when he beat Pat- 
rick Baur of Germany 1-6, 
6-3. 7-6; it was his 18th 
singles victory in 19 matches 
over foe past month. Today 
he arrives in Andorra to play 
his last tournament of the 
year. 


Zvereva again singularly impressive 


Eye ball. . . Becker, determined and aggressive, on his way to victory in Frankfurt 


Dadd Mmrcer hi New York 

I N ONE sense Saturday 
was a typical day for Na- 
tasha Zvereva, for she 
and Gigl Fernandez were in 
a major doubles final- In 
another it was untypical, 
for foe 24-year-old from Be- 
larus was also a singles 
semi-finalist at the WTA 
Tour Championships. 

She lost both matches. 
6-4, 6-3 to Steffi Graf in the 
singles and 6-^2. 6-1 to Jana 
Novotna and Arantxa San- 


chez Vicario In the doubles, 
but she is not the first to 
discover that the two-fold 
challenge is not easy. 

Still, Zvereva is not the 
typical player. The con- 
stant grind of the practice 
court is not for her. “I have 
a sort of laid-back life-style. 
I don’t fTnigti a tou rnament 
and then try to work on my 
game. I have time off.** 

That may explain why 
she has won 59 doubles , 
titles, including 15 in 1 
Grand Slam tournaments, 
but only three in singles. 


Yet she made her mark in 
singles: in 1968 she reached 
the final of the French 
Open only to be over- 
whelmed 6-0, 6-0 by Graf. 

She rose to No. 5 in the 
singles world rankings foe 
following year but by the 
end of 1989 had slumped to 
27th. “She’s a little bit 
crazy and not really intense 
on the court," said Ga- 
briela Sabatini after losing 
to her in the quarter-finals 
here. “But she’s very tal- 
ented and when she’s on 
she can beat anybody.” In- 


deed. last year she appeared 
in three singles finals and 
this year has reached foe 
quarter-finals or better in 
nine tournaments. 

For now, however, she in- 
tends “to have a long break 
and eqjoy myself". 

• A boycott of the Austra- 
lian Open by women play- 
ers was averted yesterday 
after the WTA Tour and 
Tennis Australia agreed 
that foe increase in prize- 
money would be distrib- 
uted among all the players, 

nnt nmly the finalists- 
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Racing 


Folkestone card with form guide 


Maguire could miss King George 


Chris Hawkins 


A drian maguire 

could be facing a fitness 
battle to be back for the 
King George VI Chase at 
Kempton on Boxing-Day after 
it was found he had chipped 
an ankle bone when Hatcham 
Boy fell at Ascot on Friday. 

‘‘At the moment we hope he 
will be out for only three to 
four weeks." said Dave 
Roberts, Maguire’s agent, yes- 
terday. “He’s tough and wDl 
be back as soon as he can. but 
you can never say for sure.” 
Maguire was lifted into an 
ambulance wearing a neck 
brace ahd suffering concus- 
sion when Hatcham Boy 
slipped up on foe bend into 
foe straight 

MorceU, one of his intended 
mounts at Ascot on Saturday, 
gave Warren Marston a heavy 
fell five out in the First 
National Bank Gold Cup 
Chase. 


This presented foe race to 
j foe Irish challenger Sound 
Man. who strolled. home by a 
distance to the hands of Rich- 
ard Dun woody to- complete a 
hat-trick this season. 

Edward „ (V Grady, : his 
trainer; has doubts whether 
the seven-year-old will get 
three miles and would not 
commit him to the King 
George, although David 
Lloyd, of tennis fame, one- of 
the gelding’s four owners, is 
! keen to go for the Kempton 
showpiece. 

Lloyd certainly has the 
! Midas touch these days, hav- 
ing become a multi-million- 
aire since moving into the 
world of leisure centres. 

“This is my only horse.” 
said Lloyd. “It’s Just been a 
case of waiting to see when he 
runs, ’phoning-up to find out 
whether I should have a bet 
and collecting.” 

If only it were so easy for all 
racehorse owners! 

Marston, showing the typi- 


cal India-rubber tenacity of - 
jump Jockeys, bounced back 
from his Morceli disaster to 
win foe concluding Lion Gate 
Handicap Hurdle on Idiot's 
Lady, trained by Jenny Pit- 
man, whose horses . are to 
•good form.- 

Earlier to- foe afternoon. 
Garrison Savannah, who will 
be 13 at the turn of foe year, 
proved his well-being on his 
reappearance when finishing 
an e x cell e nt third to Run Dp 
The Flag to foe Gardner Mer- 
chant Handicap Chase. 

Garrison Savannah, the 
1991 Cheltenham Gold Cup 
winner, was giving 191b to his 
young rival and his love of 
the game shone through al- 
most as brightly as bis coat 

When complimented on 
“Garry's” appearance Mrs P. 
commented: “He gets 10-star 
treatment and is looked after 
better than any human to the 
yard. Even Td look good with 
I foe same.” 
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turned in an immaculate 
round of jumping to win foe 
Crowther Homes Becher 
Chase over the Grand 
National fences and earned a 
14-1 quote wife Coral's for foe 
big one next April. 

Chris Maude, deputising 
for the injured Carl Llewellyn 
and riding with a strapped 
collar-bone himself, got on 
famously with foe horse and , 
some perfect stride patterns i 
resulted in some thrilling 
leaps — none better than at 
The Chair. 

Dublin Flyer and Master 
Oats, both at 16-1, are foe only 
others quoted at this stage for 
foe National 

Master Oats, who ran so 
well for such a long way to 
last year's National, Is due to 
reappear in Chepstow’s 
Rehearsal Chase on Decem- 
ber 2 after which it wfll be 
either foe King George, if foe 
ground is very soft at Kemp- 
ton, or the Coral Welsh 
National. 
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turn ISBJOBnTBM aR.dMBal«44(Uahra CniSGe am by RmEn Row (Marta RwwiamJL 
Bd-SR). 


2.30 3HP8MHAIMCAFmMllteaBi3M10F* 72,232 

1 815-030 ISMirMFBH2(1 9) (D) D Browing 9-1 l-O FM 

2 44V17I-FLAMVOOO (342) UlDHaB* 6-11-12 JF 

3 3-8)344 MWNFU0H7 00 JJanUm 9-11-3 - in 

4 2HJ13P- V000UM2 8aY(231)inRHa^7-1V3 -11 

I 0B3OP-3 PDTAIM8 (47) 0 Milan] 7-10-8 K □ 

• ««»■ «nHWM h«] a i ifrY-m mi 

7 140-S lAYLOAO PflMCS (21) (C) (D) UM J Enr 7-10-5 Sip 

m 

8 S3P«M) LHOVOOO (J4) RL9* 7-10-6 TU 

8 SB 135-3 B08UB(21) P RodloM 5-10-0 SB 


■Mam 

MUd)»* 


TOP PBRM UPB I 


■ H9MT,bart2aFMMa3. 


■ MlU p 2-1 FlanieMOd.3-1 Daaa flpit 7-1 EpmiU Fppmm. PoMaot. WDBUL9-1 V baaU n H Boy. 
Daoia. >mm 

FOM OUM-ramT MfWMSnaBng Vnn»M.Tihtan am 30IMM Waa«hMV(KaaBBn 

anflLSOFHI). 

R AB w ao OO i PropoMw norta Ml imho, haa *■ m Sid U* OaoeMar ahan rfcUon «d B U 
TMmfa a (3oudMn«2m<8. S3). 

OA1M RJOKTI la a rovtcar hmlla. mSv (man Soul loan Mn. 4B fan over 20 baMnd Uvaly K*oM 
(Anal 3m4tG«q. 

MlOMKk CanakM fetn Ml naaaa cn Inal aua tan on ona paw. »d Mb a baUod CM Run 
(Tw«ca 8a r2nfiL GS-fm). 

vu Timaed MB udl MM Bad aoaly artaofnud by Mrar. 2nd ttn HD by CM1 Me AVI. aM 
BAYL0RD PfMCE (o» fife), lad ■«*. soon Mn. M In 2U (PhnOBi 2^ QfrFoi). 

3.00 BUT MAH. WUMCAPOMOiaa If aw 

1 BR-ani raiitqp B omb 9-im bfbbM 

S 3RS82T — nfOTW>(7)(4Va^TBM6-11-q 9hpi(3)* 

3 112PU3 V1CABOFMIAY ( 11 )|CD) 6 BakJIPB 8-11-4 BOM 

4 2ne0UMKUC<*2)(O)RAbKB-tV4 JUFlta*«m 

5 P9-OT83 OA82M WALK TORBWH 8-11-0 ... - PO»f Sil 

8 3221-43 HANDtOSaUD{y)D&MaflO-SMD — Mu ItoBh. » 

T MD85-6 8MH1A8QSC (10) PPOdtanl 7-10-0 SBrnmoph* 

■Map 1i-«CohiBcMB.8-i HHM.7-2 Vtai 0C8«y.« JhmytfDaa.8-1 Grew WaH. 12-1 HamMma 
Nod 29-1 Bma Ron. 7 mm. 

(OMOUBSE-imiAnalraiiSadsdUdtluHMan. IMM. msdaiHM. maft M naMnOuDaS 

(SnatSlWIii). 

MV COKAi Lad or dtoputad Bad. auMaload m CkUng Ugn B hold ofl OBaga Um Mga SO 
BAiCMiarM.FaO. 

VICAR OF BMV1 Jaapod body, ahnga Mniggtaii, Sid tan om 301 haMnd Otar Tl» SbMB (TokmUt 

COUMCUUh MnM doM wtanar. ran oo tadar imtaHm pnnul B td FattocMa II (FoniMlI Smalt 

OW B M VAU&Waiai«>itefatoe»hlBa.arthingnt»b*Mna&a^PBiaT.5iMffa«Mfl»ifla.Ott- 

HAM80M m Unahia » 8nd on oxM gav. 8id in ■» baCM CyiU May (Phptoa 2m. QdFM). 
MOMMi Ataays bonMd. BMI of. MM Wo dbl hahlBO Cprtato Angta (ExMrMtt. Otfof. 

3w30 aaaam mM A M Mi M Mii uit M nxsam « iioyda ti,i» 

1 1 WmKKUYC*MU(10)JQaDtd4-11-7 LAnaf m 

2 0 CMBIA ROM (21)8 VUOdOBB 4-11-4 Bl .1 - 

3 OOLDOf AFFAJR P Rodtoid 4-11-0 )2n(2 

4 3- HBMRHnTA HOWARD (IM)UraD Hllna 5-1 VO JPTWn 

8 IS HAniAD (10) D drench DaM 4-1V0 A Pi (Mil) 

■ R0WA8 MBttHTS J GHted 4-1V9 PHUa 

TO RMfTVSc aipiMw KaRrem 3, HreaMta Hared 7. 

BaMap7-4SiBnmKai1ywna,2-iyianMtaHaMi<L4-1 Mono. 9-1 Rons HagUi, 14-1 c&tu Rom, 
25-1 Gddsn Mill. • ip — m 

romiim-SWlMKKIUYCAmAi (Adorer 8 OBtcoationittyM Gaudy Hour «|Ei«iT&n 00. 

aaum& UuB bo Mreon Hatnl Man dhtanca 17V ol 24 to AMtneo (NwSMy JtaB. Od). 
■ ■ nmanA HOVAHMPnigMnBrBnMt t i iaaoa .ladwaraoiA.crear1lBMtwimnmoaBawaoea.2tid 
to 90 by Coola HP (HtoreaMar 2re. OQ. 

MURlABeLad V out taadadlM IMtklv MVmMObi Seoi p»aeaian2Bt OMm) 

• Blinkered today fhr the Qxat lime: FOLKESTONE: 1-00 RoDiac WaterK 100 
Gtoeens CaatactorUBLeeoiraod. SOUTHWELL: US FUbl; 120 Parmer's Tern . 
jemima Puddtefock. 


Catterick runners and riders 


2.10 AHbnao Mo 

MQHMBfOr 

MOHuRtreal 


1 2^40 RALmXHOWCSrRUHMIMlia^M 

1 BWMM(1S)(W)QUan4-1W JCl3i|> 

2 004- ARCTICTAUI1 (573) Hr* A SMnbank 5-11-0 KCMIta 

3 BOU) M—T * CcrataBtew 5-11-0 — BfcMf 

4 F8TO SATBUTE Ilia J Sitnre 4-1M Emigre (I) 

a OSJtCMJ »U«*BlTOJJWm-lPw>«»6-1V0 ■MbCmHbP) 

2 54aS-imrSAMB.(1 *9} JNHBn 4-71-0 — _*Rj 

T VU8 M I Ki m 1 23 ) Rob T borepaoa *41-0 RMoS« 

3 U MTKA8PT1W (11) R AIM 4-11-0 — ■■ ■28—F 

• PAMH WALK KHoafl4-n-o (Vpaa 

M 40 PA2M0H5UW3AT (11) LUopLJrerea 4-11-0 ■ , »JCaMy 

11 0 I UlUiaHI |14)jWwi5IVO ROM 

12 05-0 2H8SO(1WJlMi«IB« 4-11-0 — — MP-WT 

13 2- SflVMM(»8)ftBKftre S-1Vd — .... H Beliy 

14 430»M5T*RRA«<12)JLHantaS-1V0 — urea 

15 P-0 VALIANT MAM (T) UaJ Btrear 4-11-0 H baM 

11 OOI^9m»TDWYWa«tS**)BBoreM07-1VO QU*(3) 

17 8-0 AK7IWR CHAFT12 (30) J Hoaard JMaoa 5-19-* HD— rendf 

is o- APoauriDAuaHm(*a^jQotadng7-«4 JSre*A*m 

11 P(^ CHAMIHVBfeLLUR (275) Mia SAvMto ^10-0 DTOfeaM 

20 00-30 KRJtAMAWTRA 4am. 0»)JPaiiaa 5-19-9 ADaUre 

W LYHCLMYFUBM*7-tM ARoahaCQ 

TO POM T»a HaMre Bi 2»ar Mga 7. AoMMrCSwaar 8. 

■■HhpA-1 tetos. BS Sw Rapa. 8-1 Another Oreiwr. Leetofa AngaL W-i IM-FM. 13-1 lOMareqra 

Sn. *i ■ ■■■■■ 


314 MY memo am. A Shearer 8-9 — — — IDMawll 

Sil OMMHSnRimQMiaNncaMyB-l . — — A re aada 

2t« 0C «8Ate'triRAOY(17)C 4^054 — Wired* 

TO WMlWKIlfcfi RMMaiy 8, Ohrert Oarf 7, Agrert 1. 

iMMp 4-1 Qbma'sDaa i-1 Krega Harawoi 9-1 AgreL »-i BiBywaay. too Sharp V Snat/. QetM 
BeaU-TIM«Minr4BHa. Unareaw. 

1 .50 oooiMnDaiuiuinmDswnmAKaiDnH) ire n;iw 

401 BMtfl CtCMMI(7)(CP)JL HbtkS- 94 — — — SSaMmT 

40* aSBCO B OO — WOt W WPBw i tw re H-0 BMMa(« 

•03 000494 UR3tYTuatT(l4)(D0 JJrett«4-« A IIMV i.iJ 

404 050090 MY 00080* (54) F OUafcaay 5-9-3 

403 809550 FUOMmcni JMWmIorMJI DM &»« U 

4M 4-050 QYMCMKiOeiO (481 GKcStM 8-9-17 XMMb2 

487 SRm H0MNMtaKY(U»JtoiyM'l2 J8MV(J)l 

408 00-0000 F8HCT P A RROT fnRWMMreW-U AOHMmR 

•oo sbsbs mmvic(i)«tM s-c-u — -- *!»•■*■ 


3.50 HMD PHiar MAHMCAF (DW X) 3Y0 flBaa if £2.387 

1 085001 AtBrAV CONTVBSA (35) B PtV9 3-19-C 

x romo L5aATV»(28) a * 6 U 


-- .. ,R R i m 


1 085001 AIBTAVOONTVBU pS) B 3-10-C 

X roODOUOATMISR} A Strtaier 4-6-U 

3 005055 BOLD OBI (7) Bkfeaban 4-9-11 

4 OOCOI BLUR mOWC (37) JHBafflc 3-9-13 

5 EZ3S0 BAYD JAMBS' (BtL (23) A 8ai4y 5-94 

I OO-OQSd MKnumM WALTZ (10)(D)jSMtn 8-9-7 


RFartaret 

LM awtaaCSir 

R thi|ha« 12* 

AMadbv4* 

DQiBWreWIR 


T Ufr«D RURSf PHMLY (171) {&) U CaitaAs 4-0-7 —IttawackR 

8 moo wma aFLMMHBMWHa^FM — *Mm1S 

■ taoEo mvcR5UCRHUR(ii)j Bono 2-1-2 Trees 

18 050500 NAnUTT(37)(e)UOM«an 5^2 — CM n % P11« 

11 asm it amrrni(4i}Luc/5jiMM-'. n i dmu y mn . 

(7)2* 

12 GOKBO HBWftA OR} fl itafcsaeis 4-0-1S_ 

is 0is«aMwniemiiMfn*f7iiCifcAiitdaS-4-a aremreuio 

14 4SBB0 FOUIF0I (31) PEree 1-2-3 - — — — UMh I 

ii «a OHkcva.Lunr(<a)E s-a- 8 ■Kureycai* 

II (BUM HKWBXRIIA22 (TO) 09 s Boreas 3-9-4 CTaapre«11 

WM81MJMMCeaBAMre2iBr,fMeha«All 

Riorep 0-e Brea Store. 7-1 Aaaa » Cacrean. 8-1 BaB Sml. Sal 1 O Len?e*. O-T Layma Pav-d 

rearea' 0«L U-1 wsen ares Nna Sock Bias ISrenaare. 




1 .1 0 WAOTUDMAam CHAM 301 Hilly* SX22T 

1 raO-232 AMDB050ALS (22) JHoaartJobnHa 6-71-3 PCebany* 

2 8040MJ M«T SOY (1^ DIMM 8-11-2 .A Bream (7) 

2 4ISV54 COB5TUR RA8BO(10)LLuago8-11-2 TRaal 

4 2D4SV-F DTOCAU.(1WWCareireahamB-lM — »» 

■ 0OTMO- DOKRATE DAYS (ZOI) F Kbby HW i RMS** 

6 l\J&9b- DHNM FOX (*75) 5 (faDUBOfl 9-11-2 MCMaWlaaa 

7 QW-9 FRKALlOrmJCrefill-IVf LVItan 

■ 0«55rP- OEHRYIlUDm (220)11 RiBaMnd9-t1-2 ..... . ■■May 

■ 0MMYainim(19)lireSSa»9-TT-a — BteeK 

10 H50P$S- M5TUI Hooamocn*) L&S VKart b-ii-s .Jikatw 

11 'pt-PonRnmi an (ii) WHow 9-11-2 A nnin 

12 P/S4^ RSSSAR CASTLE (13) JWmSS- 11-4 » he 

13 3S-5S BBULMUdS) C POphren 7-B-11 -R H im n Ry 

TOP WTIF3» IUi i M I Mf », A ai R M lTl laT. ■ ■■■!■ FaH ll. 

MRyiH Andros Qare. 3-i Entrai wtm.4-1 coma Raobo. 7-1 ftamtao Casw. 10-1 O aiyii rearer. 
C-lfBal Bast 29-1 DepGML 131— 18. 

1 .40 miAIHWm S5UM8 HAnueiP MR— a. MM) 

1 Q43CCS wrrWALXB(11)E Ufthdf 4*12-0 HP— « ■■ A y* 

2 9-401 CAW>2> IAS (28) FSaray MW — -Bleep 

2 itoSXP- lAVBWU FOX (247) K ftogo 9-11-1 SVpaa 

4 453 HJOBRDWR (7) (W) Rob Thomson S-W-U -J WHy 

5 KKi JO»BOF*IIDW{1flHAnan*-»-10 JHMweff) 

• OOOUPP^- UJOSR (RSI) WCaMBthm 7-194 ....H l a W i 

7 JOOPtP* Kmoomtoc LAO(2Z1) UrsS AwfinS-10-0 -Pwmre.ua 

■ sa-ptfp MRRywU HA TRIM (WPBadBy 9-10-0 -JLThaaM 

TOFOMTWatCit iBiir3.CaaMlA27.WMH— 2 l 

BatMpll-lOCMlre.A-tGMrei Lao. 7-2 Hgn Ftam.8-1 KagW Shop. W-I S*redUifta.UBny«B 
thSn R n re ma . 


2.1 Ow.UA H R fTOri RRIT m m HTOlAL I RHAl gCAP CHAIR M> 0^448 

1 144348 MOT ■RMAOMUL(1«PBradIoy7-11-n HMhO) 

2 341/MI AUMUelMBSpQMHafnaBHiren-? ftcimlD 

3 H82-26 RADMD MOD UcCoB 9-19-13 DHoCMl 

4 OPPP- 1 U TMMWMI(aflCMinpIoaft-'B-M ADahRta 

5 ffW-S24 SOMRY-P (1 7} (BF) P Bsannorl 7-19-3 RSevte 

• 0005-55 QUARTZ MU. (17)DlMb8-W-0 A IR in ft 

TO FOMIVRelbi mreire * Ataa Ham T. 

WlM>6-4Tba Mmaaar,2-i ABoacNooire. B-1 KoMBa UotfcaLM Naaren. tMSocnyJ*. M-i Oamr 

2.40 UBCM KAJBMCAP WBUM H 110*4. 0,108 

1 41M5F-P AIMMBDRItARVElr (in JOMeUI 9-194 ARrefeaCS} 

2 4VWS4- KEmUKMtraLADCUnWCuaringbaskl-IV* .Tl—m 

3 P-012U1 MASTER OPTM ROCK 

4 WS444 nmBLAR(B)MwS8MBi^-HH 
TO FOM TWKWlMarOflhalM**, KaMarett Lai T. 

■aBrep 6-4 MoMar 01 Tha Rode. 3-1 Kaothnnh Lan, 3-1 AaMnoi Hbvoa 4-1 EanapUr. 4narem 

3-1 0 8IOWORR HAMMCAP CHAIR 3a « 110yds 0.7M 

1 F211E-4 TW8I5TATB5 (44) JTuraar 8-13-0 WFry 

2 131-41f STDPTHR WA1LRR (B) M Baraea 9-11-T3 JtMth 

3 825^12 BUmejumRLAW (10) CPapbtti) 7-11-5 8 Paireuolf dr 

4 4S34BB5- WKTWBA BOY (212) PBaemoal 9-19-11 R *•**!■ 

5 5S/54P1- JB8MK (230) J Hetaa 7-10-10 ATMaMre 

« HP2-M>TnHMBJDBV(18){D)WBreiMU-«-fi UWk* 

7 4UF3F P W B IRAI I 0 412 (40) (IF) (MSSndlte-W-S ROkmt 

TOP nn TIM flariaea Kaha 8,5topThB WUhr 2- 

■Mtap 7-4 HorDeaneBMa. 9-4 SRfiThalMir, 9-3 WatMOBay.O-IJaDdoa. 10-1 Pmiwn Cato. 13-1 

TWO SBM, 20-1 TarerUdodf. 7nmra. 

3-40 BUBOER5F1BD HTAMAJD BH FLAT 2a 0^61 

1 M 7HJMCT SOUTH (49) J Hwart Johason 4-11- Q MrCBaaar{3) 

2 OM 2LO*)BOSS(45)JH*1*M 6-11-8 SThatarCT) 

3 wi-iiaeaiiieB(iajMi4. m wniL.iv? . . .. re/yniwm 

4 UTTlBMICOmjaafdlS-ll-a ..._Mrl8IMy(7) 

B ffi QBE ream Bl (»)J RUM 5-11-3 OHyrem 

• 5- SRjmtDALA LAD (230) K Hogg 4-1V3 BOnttem 

TO FDMTWSi Ned M* 10, UyM lad 8. 

MMp 6-4 Dlrea Roiaa, 2-1 UBaMckan. 64 LagalLonL 7-1 Snwdsto Lad, 19-1 (Mg Mora BAL2S-1 
BMdUess. Inrerean. 


Rodda resting 

M ARK RODDA Wfll be out 
of action for at least a 
fortnight after chipping a hip- 
bone when Persian Gusher 
crash e d through foe wing of 
foe first hurdle at Towcester 
on Saturday. The amateur 
rider was discharged from 
hospital yesterday after being 
detained overnight ■ > 


— — S Tatar (T) 

Hr Jama (7) 

. Mr N Day (7) 

DHyrem 

™»W»rem 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

0891.168-1 68 
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Soccer 


Premiership: Aston Villa 1 , Newcastle United 1 


Newcastle spirit drowns boos 



Commentary 


David Lacey 


FTER a few minutes 
of Saturday's match 
at Villa Park a 
to thB tribal 
customs of football fans might 
wen have been convinced that 
Newcastle United were the 
most hated team in the 
country. For outbursts of 
booing had broken out when- 
ever a visiting player touched 
the ban. 

Aston Villa do not have a 
monopoly on homo cretinus 
but when footballers of the 
Quality of Beardsley and Gin- 
ola are greeted like this one 
cannot help wondering wby 


some people hotter going to 
Tn at^hpc Surely it would be 
cheaper to stay At home and 
bark at the neighbour’s dog. 

In fact Saturday’s game 
soon became so absorbing 
that even the dimwits became 
caught up in tt and forgot to 
boo. That is surely Newcas- 
tle's prime attraction. 
Whether or not they win, and 
at the moment they usually 
do, the games in which they 
are involved rarely palL 

This is why Kevin Keegan’s 
tppni would surely be die 
most popular champions 
since . . . well, arguably since 
the last time a charismatic 
young manager restored a 
club living on faded memo- 
ries to a position of strength 
in the top division. 

Keegan does not have Brian 
Clough’s iconoclastic streak 


and is rather more media- 
friendly, but comparisons 
with Derby County’s triumph 
of- 1972 will not be entirely 
misplaced should Newcastle 
win their first championship 
since 1927. 

That such a triumph is still 
a long way off could well have 
been the theme of Keegan's 
half-time talk after his play- 
ers bad spent much of the 
opening 45 minutes perform- 
ing with the languor of a team 
with an eight-point lead. As a 
result of the 1-1 draw at Villa 
Park this has now been 
reduced to six, and if Man- 
chester United win at Coven- 
tty on Wednesday they will 
be only three points behind. 

For those with a genuine af- 
fection for good football, who- 
ever plays it, a third title for 
Old Trafford in four seasons 


would not be unwelcome, es- 
pecially since it would owe 
more than a little to United’s 
careful nurturing of young 
English talents. Those in pur- 
suit — Arsenal, Villa, Leeds, 
Nottingham Forest. Liverpool 
and Middlesbrough — also 
have notable attacking 
qualities. 

Yet Newcastle's approach 
has been so refreshing, and so 
generous in opening up 
matches to allow the football 
to breathe, that only the most 
hidebound of rival supporters 
would be glad to see them end 
the season empty-banded. 

If Keegan's players were 
not at their best at Villa Park, 
any more thaw they had been 
at Tottenham in their previ- 
ous away fixture when a simi- 
lar pattern of performance 

brought a similar result they 


did wiawaga to allay the suspi- 
cion that they were again 
about to fell with the leaves. 

A year ago Newcastle were 
beginning to lose matches 
like this. Yet on Saturday, de- 
spite being dominated in the 
first half and falling behind 
midway through it, and de- 
spite the inability of their 
wingers Gillespie and Ginola 
to get into the game, they still 
achieved a comfortable draw. 

Much of this is owed 
to defensive improvements 
stemming from the confi- 
dence a safer pair of goalkeep- 
ing hands, Hislop's in this 
TTiwfamftg, will always bring. 
Five clean sheets In 15 league 
games may not match Ar- 
senal's standards of launder- 
ing but so far only OPR 
have managed to score more 
than once against Newcastle, 


and they were beaten 3-2. 

Villa stretched Keegan’s de- 
fence as much as any side 
have done this season. 
Yorke’s habit of dropping 
deep to link with Taylor and 
Draper gave Villa an attack- 
ing base of speed and mobility 
which was not seriously chal- 
lenged until Keegan replaced 
Watson with Clark for the 
second half. 

A stream offer-post crosses 
from Charles promised Villa 
a goal before Draper, having 
dragged the ball away from a 
clutch of Newcastle defend- 
ers, produced a similar centre 
for Johnson to head in off the 
near post 

The goal that was to save 
the game for Newcastle made 
Route One look like a mean- 
dering country lane. A combi- 
nation of Hislop’s huge clear- 


ance Ferdinand's pace 
caught out the Villa defence 
just before the hour, and the 
striker’s composed finishing 

did the rest 

“For us, the second half 
was everything the first half 
wasn’t,” said Keegan. Pro- 
vided this does not apply to 
the season as a whole. New- 
castle's fifth league title, and 
their first since Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic, will remain 
a sound proposition; sounder 
still If they are as happily 
placed after the visit to Old 
Trafford on December 27. 

■ton VOb Johnson (22 rmi). 
MtMfc Ferdinand (68). 

BosnKtv. McGrnm, EMogu. 

Southgate, Charlas. Drapar. Taylor. 
Wright York*. MHoaoric. Johnson. 
Hawcastta Unit ad i His top. Barton. 
Peacock. Howoy. Bar as lord. Qlllaapta. 
LM Wabon (Clark. «D. G Inula, Farttund 
(Aibart 82]. BaantoJoy. 

8 Lodge (Bamatoy). 


Blackburn Rovers 7, Nottingham Forest 0 

Cutting edge 
fells Forest 


Cynthia Bateman 


W ell, this put a 
smile back on a 
few faces in East 
Lancashire, not 
least that of Jack Walker cm 
the day — die club's 120th an- 
niversary — that, he opened 
the rebuilt £25 minion Ewood 
Park. 

Forest’s only possible con- 
solation for such a drubbing 
was that this was not their 
worst defeat Rovers inflicted 
that nearly 60 years ago when 
they won 9-1. 

Forest had not lost in their 
25 Premiership games since 
February. And, not used to 
being beaten, let alone 
stuffed, they had- no notion 
how to stop it said their man- 
ager Frank Clark. Ray Har- 
ford, his Rovers counterpart 
said: “We were very good on 
the ball. But when we lost it 
we hunted in packs to get it 
back. It was impressive.” 
Cooper, who had Foresfs 
only two chances cleared off 
the line before Blackburn 
scored, was not the only one 
feeling dizzy at the end. Even 
before he went off concussed, 
after 30 minutes, and before 
Chettle was sent off and Lee 
was injured. Forest had been 
outplayed. Shearer opened 
the floodgates with the first 
goal of his hat-trick after 19 
minutes. 

Forest face Lyon in the 
third round of the Uefe Cup at 
the City Ground tomorrow, 
with Lee now doubtful but 
Roy likely to be back. Mean- 


while Rovers, down and out 
in the Champions' League, 
are heading for Moscow; un- 
fortunately for them Bohinen, 
who has changed their for- 
tunes in recent weeks, adding 
the spice to their characteris- 
tic determination, is 
ineligible. 

Shearer’s quick turn and 
strike, after Newell knocked 
down Ripley's cross, gave him 
his first goal. Hie laid on the 
second for Bohinen after 28 
minutes, and just after the 
restart produced a header 
from Ripley's comer to make 
it 3-0. Just after the hour. 
Chettle was shown a second 
yellow card and, from the 
free-kick. Shearer completed 
his hat-trick. 

With a quarter of an hour 
left, another Shearer free-kick 
was cleared but Bohinen. 
striding in, beat the devas- 
tated Crossley. On 81 minutes 
Newell bundled in Shearer’s 
cross for the sixth. And in in- 
jury time Le Saux hit a stun- 
ner from 35 yards; it rattled 
the underside of the bar and, 
this being Blackburn's day, 
dropped in. 

It was Claris’s worst defeat 
as a manager. “Everything 
that could go wrong did go 
wrong,” he said. "I just hope 
we get home safely. It's been 
that sort of day.” 

• OOWE H1 HaoMwa Hnm Sheerer 

(19irtn. 56, 67). BoWnan 06, 75), Hawaii 
(61). La Saux (SO). 

■laokbuna Roman: F Iowan; Karina. 
Barg. Hendry. Le Saux, Ripley. Sherwood. 
Boh man. Bally. NaweiL Shearer. 
Natlhqmai Foroofc Croselay; LytUe. 
Cooper (Phillips, 30). Chettle, Pearce. 
Stone. BarVWMiame, Haaland. GemmlU. 
Woan, Lea (5Uonze). 

Marew J Winter (Stockton-on-Tees). 


Liverpool 1 , Everton 2 


Kanchelskis puts 
Liverpool to bed 


Jeremy Alexander 


L jVERPOOL seem to have 
hit a crisis of creed — a 
change from soccer’s 
normal crisis of greed. Their 
manager Roy Evans said be- 
fore their third defeat run- 
ning: “We believe passion- 
ately in the way we play our 
football, the fast and skilful 
passing and movement.” 
Their captain Ian Rush con- 
ceded afterwards the merits 
of Eve rton’s breaking long 
game that had beaten them. 

It might have been different 
if Rush’s early pounce had 
not been offside and Everton 
been forced to rethink. It may 
be different on Wednesday 
when Rush (knee) will proba- 
bly miss the visit to West 
Ham, who are unlikely to suf- 
focate play so successfully 
with a five-man midfield. Col- 
lymore may get a chance to 
prove his supposed worth. 

Alone it will not solve Liv- 
erpool’s problems. For a start 
they did not practise what 
Evans preaches. Passing was 
easy-option stuff back to the 
three centre-backs, who had 
only Rideout to mark, or side- 
ways between them around 
the half-way line. None of the 
three thought, as Gullit 
would, to venture forward. 

Liverpool had width but no 
wings, despite the presence of 
two, Barnes and McMana- 
man- The flanks were left to 
Jones and Harkness, forward- 
looking full-backs without the 


ancient winger’s art cef cross- 
ing. McAteer faded, Barnes 
never appeared, except to bold 
things up; only McManaman 
got to the business area in 
search of Rush and Fowler. 

If Liverpool, pretending to 
be positive, were easily neu- 
tered, Evert on’s negative ap- 
proach — the same that con- 
founded Manchester United 
and won the Cup — proved 
unexpectedly positive. The 
back four beaded comfortably 
and blocked unflinchingly, 
the middle five hounded and 
when they broke they did so 
with wit and purpose, catch- 
ing Babb uncertain of his left- 
sided back-three role. 

Kanchelskis, returning to 
full fitness, claimed both 
goals, each exemplary in its 
speed and precision, albeit 
against a degree of slackness 
tha t Bverton’s concentration 
never admitted. Without 
them — even though Stuart 
hit a post and he and Parkin- 
son missed sitters — Everton 
would have been condemned 
for coming with a wet blanket 
for a clean sheet By the 
time Fowler denied them the 
latter Liverpool were show- 
ing carphotogical tendencies 
and Everton were bouncing 
on the bed like a trampoline. 

SCORERS: Uwpoofc Fowler (Htnm). 
tnrtm KanchatoWa (S3 WW ML 
Liverpool: James: Wright. Scales. Babb 
(Thomas. 73). Jonea, McAlatr. 
McManaman. Botm*. Hartmaw (Ruddock. 
60], Fowler, Rush. 

■vertem Southall: Jackson. Watson. 
Short, Ablett (Unuworm. 22). Kafldiatsids. 
Ebbraii. smart, Parkinson. Ltmpar. 
Rideout. 

Q Ashby (Worcester] 


Moore the merrier for T ranmere 


T HE free-scoring Tran- 
mere teenager Ian 
Moore denied Leicester a 
return to the top of the 
First Division yesterday 
when he drove In the only 
goal at Filbert Street in the 
66th minute. 

Norwich stayed in the 
promotion hunt with a 2-1 


victory at home to their 
deadly rivals Ipswich; New- 
some and Fleck scored. 

In Serie A, the top-of-the- 
table match between Parma 
and Milan finished in a 
dour scoreless draw, leav- 
ing them locked on the 
same number of points and 
equal goal difference. 


International 

England 5, Croatia 0 

England 
show no 
mercy 


Paid Weaver 


T HE surprise was not 
that the Croatia 
women’s team were 
outclassed and beaten eas- 
ily by En gland at The Val- 
ley yesterday but that they 
were there at alL 
From the disasters and 
wars emerges a persevering 
status quo, a dogged nor- 
mality- In the recent Miss 
World contest the Croatian 
entrant came second; here 
a limited but spirited side 
were striving to qualify for 
file finals of the seventh 
European championship. 

Marijan Gvozden, the 
national team coach, was 
asked about the difficulties 
of recent years. “We are 
trying to get back to a nor- 
mal society,’* he said. 
“Football Is a great help.” 
Marija Matozic, the 36- 
year-old captain, said: “I 
was due to play a game in 
Zagreb three years ago. It 
was abandoned just before 
the kick-off for safety 
reasons and a few minutes 
later the pitch was de- 
stroyed by bombs.” She, 
like two other members of 
the side, plays league foot- 
ball In Germany. 

In Croatia there are five 
women’s teams compared 
with 500 in England. “There 
are not enough players to 
choose from,” said Gvozden. 
“And there is a great short- 
age of facilities. Lack of fit- 
ness and preparation is the 
real headache.” 

England won well, with 
two goals each from Karen 
Walker and Karen Farley 
and an injury-time penalty 
from the gifted 17-year-old 
winger Kelly Smith. But 
the manager, Ted Cope- 
land, was not entirely satis- 
fied; England need to top 
the group to qualify and 
Italy had already defeated 
Croatia 7-0. 



Check mate . . . Milas is sandwiched by Harwood, left, and Walker at The Valley yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


QPR1 

Coventry City 1 

Dublin 
is the 
leveller 


Martin Thorp* 


T HE pilot of the .airship 
hovering over Loftus 
Road beaming pictures 
into Sky'S television coverage 
had the right idea: here was a 
game best viewed from a long 
way away. 

It did come to life in the last 
15 minutes, but for the most 
part the game was a triumph 
of ideas over execution and 
disinterest over passion, with 
both teams offering little evi- 
dence to suggest they should 
not be in the bottom four. 

On balance Coventry de- 
served their first league win 
since August 23, as their ap- 
proach play was more cohe- 
sive than QPR's and certainly 
more co-ordinated than the 
colour of their awful away 
strip: purple shirts and shorts 
with orange piping bottomed 
off with bright yellow socks. 

They also worked harder 
than QPR, who only came to 
life when their player-man- 
ager Ray Wflkms made an ap- 
pearance as substitute with 15 
minutes to go. But for a long 
period it had looked as 
though Ron Atkinson was go- 
ing to be haunted by bis old 
problem at Aston Villa: 
plenty of possession but a 
lack of goals. 

Then, despite dominating 
for much of the first half, Cov- 
entry had to watch In disbe- 
lief as Barker, standing 20 
yards out, volleyed Teller's 
clearance wide of Ogrizovic, 
who was baric after seven 
months out with a broken leg. 

Coventry, with the 
g] m ill io n Shaw making his 
debut, had already seen 
Brevett dear Williams's shot 
olf the line, and just 
before the interval Dublin 
scraped the outside of 
Sommer's post 
In mitigation QPR did have 
selection problems; with 
HOlloway and Bard&lsy sus- 
pended and Sinclair, carrying 
a knock, playing wide. Gallen, 
bis central-striking replace- 
ment is Iflritteg confidence at 
the moment and it showed on 
two occasions. 

The first came on 50 min- 
utes, when Empey found him 
unmarked by the penalty 
spot But Gallon took too long 
and Ogrizovic was able to 
smother. The second arrived 
two minutes from time when 
Gallen was set up by Rennie's 
poor back-pass, but Ogrizovic 
managed to get an out- 
stretched leg to the QPR strik- 
er's shot 

But at the other end Som- 
mer had to make great saves 
from Salako, Isaiaa and 
Ndlovu, and Coventry’s 
equaliser came after Salako 
was allowed space to cross 
from the left and, for once, 
Dublin got the better of his 
marker Maddix to head his 
third goal- in three games 
since returning from a knee 
Injury. 

QPR have won only one 
league game at home this sea- 
son and have not won any- 
where in the last five games, 
and they now have Sinclair 
doubtful for Wednesday's 
visit to Everton. 


6 — « Nil H— nm Sommer; Brevet! 
rctuIM. Mmm). Mnddix. Yarns. Ready, 
hnpoy. ZOtfc. Barter, Bind air (Wilkins. 75), 
QsHan. EHchto. 


_ Cay, Ogrizovic; Show. Rannta. 
Williams, Hall, Taller (Strechan. 86). 
Richardson. Isaiss. Salako. Dublin, 
Ndlovu. 

M Bodanham (E Loos). 


Leeds United 1 , Chelsea 0 


A turkey served before Swedes 


Ian 


S ELDOM has a match so 
eagerly awaited turned 
out to be such a disap- 
pointment. It was like a 
Christmas pantomime bereft 
of its leading characters and 
left with a willing but inade- 
quate supporting cast 
No Tomas BroLin. No Ruud 

Gullit Not even Ken Bates 

was there to enliven the 
proceedings, yet the Swedish 
journalists who braved 
West Yorkshire in the 
hope of witnessing Brolin's 
English debut would not 
leave empty-handed: there 
was a story here somewhere 


and it would . be pursued. 

"Will BroLin play against 
Newcastle United next Satur- 
day?" they demanded of How- 
ard Wilkinson, a man who 
likes to take one day at a 
time. Ffia team bad won, but 
the Leeds manager was In no 
mood to bestow scoops this 
early before Christmas. 
“Might do," he replied. 

Sensing a completely 
wasted journey, the Swedes 
pushed a little harder. “Will 
he play in a reserve game?" 
they asked, pens quivering in 
anticipation. 

“He's going back to Italy 
and will return on Tuesday. 
Our reserves play on Monday 
night I suppose I could move 


it, though, and pull in 
15,000 . . said Wilkinson, the 
subtlety of his musings 
clearly lost on. his audience. 

It was woeful performances 
such as this' against Chelsea 
which persuaded Wilkinson 
to invest so heavily in Brolin, 
a player both out of form and 
some way from ftill fitness. 

Leeds are a useful aide cry- 
ing out for some fine tuning. 
They Just about deserved to 
finish on top, but did not im- 
press. Glenn Hoddle was par- 
ticularly unimpressed. No 
doubt disappointed at seeing 
an away point snatched from 
his grasp only 11 minutes 
from time, the Chelsea man- 
ager disputed the goal and 


seemed to have grounds for 
complaint; Tony Yeboah's 
goal, his first in nine 
matches, rolled into the net 
only after Chelsea's goal- 
keeper Dmitri Kharine had 
been impeded by Brian 
Deane. 

“Managers and players are 
called on to justify their deci- 
sions and actions after 
games," said Hoddle. “Per- 
haps it is time to get referees 
to do the same.” 

SCORER Leeds United: Yebaah (79mbi). 
Ueda nmt e d i Lutte Kafly. WatharaR, 
Jnbson. Oarlgo. Palmer. McAllister, 
Couzem (Wallace. 72], Speed. Deane, 
Yoboah. 

ChalMK Kharine; Petremi (Furlong, 86), 
Duftsny, Lao. Johnson, Han, wise, Burley, 
Newton, Hughes, Stein. 

M Reed (Birmingham). 


Manchester United 4, Southampton 1 

Giggs trips the light fantastic and raises the title tempo 


Russel Thomas 


"■"IRED of stalking, Man- 
I Chester United have 
switched on the siren. The 
title warning will resound 
even louder around the land 
on Wednesday if, at Coventry, 
they reduce Newcastle's lead 
to three points. 

The contest has been given 
new perspective not only by 
United’s crushing victory but 
by a performance bri mmin g 
with championship class; it 
would have accounted for less 
supine sides than Southamp- 
ton and. with other results 
felling beautifully into place. 


Alex Ferguson's pleas for pa- 
tience in assessing United's 
championship credentials 
gained credibility. 

During a summer of defec- 
tion the manager’s message 
had a hollow ring, strongly 
suggesting he had lost the 
plot Now his rebuilt main are 
picking up the threads nicely. 

Within eight minutes they 
plundered three goals and 
erected the platform for ele- 
gant control "You'd have to 
be inhuman not to enjoy 
that," said Ferguson ^ 

Much was made of Can- 
tona's contribution, notably a 
beautifully timed pass and au- 
dacious back-heel for two 


goals, and his incident-free 
rehabilitation. 

Equally eye-catching, how- 
ever. was foe rekindling of 
Giggs’s genius, evident not 
only in the supreme confi- 
dence marking his goal after 
16 seconds and his second 
three minutes later; he 
revelled in the freedom and 
greater involvement of an at- 
tacking midfield role and is 
clearly enjoying his football 
as much as at any time in his 
five years as a United senior. 

“When you see the team 
passing like tt did today, then 
all the players get excited," 
Giggs said. But Cole, not 
through lack of effort and not- 


withstanding his headed goal 
remains out of synch with his 
team-mates. He was out of 
synch with Be nail too, when 
they stood head to head in the 
back of the net, but both es- 
caped punishment . 

Shipperley punished three 
defenders and Schmeichel to 
score Southampton’s late goal 
after a bout of pin-balL 

SCUWHh Mirhev*er IHM Qtaia 

(imto am 4). Sctalea ffl, Cola (68). 
TuiiB— mum Shlppedoy (85?. 
lUnchuiir United: Sthmelctaol; O 
NavUia. Pall later. Bruce, mrin (P NffWBa, 
h-t). Beckham. Btftt, Seholae (MeClair. 46) 
GBgg* (Sharps. 66). Co*», Cantona, 
teathuiptan Baaeanq Doan. Hall, 
Mankou. Banall. Hughe*. Wlddrlngion. 
Magiiion Heaney (Bennau. 67). 
Shipperley. Watson (Maddteon. 57)- 
P Damon rBiabyi. 


Tottenham Hotspur 2, Arsenal 1 

Profligate Spurs 
preserve record 


Martin Thorpe 


game was billed as 
another test to measure 
the sustainability of Ar- 
senal's title challenge under 
Bruce RIoch — his first north 
London derby. But it turned 
into a demonstration of how 
much Spurs have improved 
under Gerry Francis, a meta- 
morphosis from turkeys to 
cockerels that many are just 
waking up to. 

With one defeat in their last 
10 league games Tottenham 
have climbed to within two 
points of third place, a status 
largely achieved without the 
injured Darren Anderton. 

But Francis's dtv»tei«n to 
put a Fox among the cocker- 
els has done much to liven up 
the White Hart Lane farm- 
yard. If all wingers are cre- 
ated equal some are more 
equal than others, and the 
£45 million recent arrival’s 
wil lin g n ess to take on defend- 
ers and provide an accurate 
cross left egg on the faces of 
Arsenal’s back line. 

It was Fox’s teasing run and 
cross which set up Spurs’ first 
goal and most of the many- 
other chances. A lot of Ar- 
senal’s other problems were 

created by Teddy Sheringham, 

East maturing into an intelli- 
gent striker and something of a 
mentor to Chris Armstrong, 
wife whom he is at last devel- 
oping a potent partnership. 

Then there is Francis's tac- 


tical nous. A year info his 
reign, the Spurs players seem 
to have come to terms with 
his system after all that free- 
form expressionism under 
Ossie Ardiles. 

On Saturday, though, foe 
system did need a tweak. De- 
spite missing fire suspended 
Wright, Arsenal had seemed 
to be heading for a classy win 
after an opening 20 minutes 
dominated by their stylish 
passing and by Bergkamp’s 
ice-cool chip over Walker for 
the first goaL 

The equaliser came from 
Sheringham, his 13th goal of 
the season, after a move he 
had- begun just outside, his 
own area. And the winner 
came from Armstrong, at last 
finding his feet at this level 
and also having them found 
by Sheringham, whose pass 
set up his partner's neat skip 
round Bould and a shot pest 
Seaman for Armstrong’s 
fourth goal in his last five 


Tottenham then wasted 
chances and nearly paid for it 
as Arsenal went dose with a 
last-ditch assault But Spurs 
bung on to retain Francis’s 
record of never having lost to 
Arsenal as a manager. . , 

ICOHUi Totnalum HattlWi 

Shorlrtgiuun (Hmlii), Armatrong <**)• 
J lr — ^ BWtfWW TO- 
Tn Winh— H I Halapw WalHar; Au*®v 
CahJsrwood, MaMmtt. Carapbofl. 
Hawaii*, Ooehu, naoaotiMi (McMahon. 
88). ShortaQtiam. Annatreag. 

•nmm k. Seamen; Ofimn BouM. Adann 
WlmBrwjnvMmaon, pjatKeoan, Hew*- 
(WBtar. 71), Borgkanw. Horlaon. • ■ 

htew A WWda (CftaatoHfrefrMQ. 
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q '* Cricket 

Australia v Pakistan: second Test, third day 

Pakistan left to 
'^et do their best 




sVf-'.- 



PavM Hopps hi Hobart 


■■fiRST, lest we forget. the 
■■Shane Warne medical 
I bulletin. An Australian 
Cricket Board spokesman 
sombrely announced his con- 
dition yesterday as 
"comfortable". 

Although Warne shunned 
all interviews, he did consent 
to soaking his broken big toe 
in ' a washing-up bowl for the 
sake of photographic record, 
but probably not before the 
water temperature had been 
thoroughly tested by the 
nation's doctors. 

Australia, forced to contem- 
plate “life without Waraey", 
have nervously dipped a col- 
lective toe in the water and so 
for found not a single shark. 
Pakistan, dismissed for 198 in 
their first innings, must score 
376 in their second to level the 
series, a feat which they have 
never achieved in their his- 
tory, and which their agitated 
batting of late had suggested 
was far beyond them. 

Even the survival of nine 
overs on the third evening was 
not achieved without some dis- 
ruption. . Aamir Sohail half- 
connected with an innocuous 
delivery from Craig McDer- 
mott and to everybody's sur- 
prise immediately departed 
with a leg strain. It was all 
another challenge for Paki- 
stan’s new German physio- 
therapist Dan Keitel. 

Since Keitel’s arrival, Paki- 
stan have further emphasised 
their toughened approach by 
fgnritng their masseur home. 
Tbat migfat be seen as a mis- 
calculation, if only because 
Waqar Younis’s bowling fig- 
ures, in particular, could do 
withabitofa massage. 

Wagar has shown occa- 
sional glimpses of his world- 
class pedigree, but he is 
clearly short of match fitness 
and there has been much 
buffing and puffing. His in- 
swinging yorker caused brief : 
disruption in the first Test in 
Brisbane, it was be who frac- , 
tured the Warne toe (the Aus- 
tralian stock market held 
firm on the news), and he , 
bowled Mark Taylor yester- 
day with another swinging 
ball of fUll length, but only i 
after the Australia captain I 
had made 123. 

Taylor is an opening bats- 
man of rare dependability, as 
he re-emphasised yesterday 
for nearly six hours in guid- 
ing Australia’s second in- 


i rungs to 306. Australia, pos- 
sessing a first-innings lead of 
68, had batted brilliantly on 
the second evening to rattle 
up another 107 in 24 overs, 
but subsequently ground out 
their advantage. 

Mushtaq Ahmed finished 
with nine wickets In the 
match, and there was a defi- 
nite sense of schadenfreude in j 
watching Australia’s batsmen I 
flounder against leg-spin. i 
Slater was deceived by the 
flipper; Boon, defeated in the ! 
flight, sliced to backward 
point: and Reiffel shouldered 
arms to a googly which, 
nutmegged him before 
striking middle stump. Well 
worth sending a postcard to 
Pretoria... 

• Gloucestershire's Andrew j 
Symends, who declined to 
co mmit hi pigglf jn En gland hy 
going on the A tour of Paki- 
stan, haa been named in the 
Austr alian Prime Minister’s 
XI to play West Indies in Can- ; 
berra on December 5. 

PAKISTAN 

First liwlnti (ove rni ght 33-g) 

Aamir Satan c Healey b BeHtsi ___ u 

Ramiz Raja c|D Raffle! US 

toazamsnMiLHaq c Heefy 0 S Waugh ST 

Ifoz Ahmad not out M 

Basil All bw b McGrath * 

Uoln Korin b McDermott 11 

Waahn Akram c Taylor b MeOarmotl a 

Waqar Yoimte c tub b n eMal 10 

Mohammad Akram few b Raffle) o 

Extras (trt. nb6) ^ 

Total <88.5 overs) i*a 

M of a MMa T9. 12b. ISO. 155, its, 

las. tea 

Hm afc» McDermott 18-2-72-2; McGrath 
19-4-48-3; Ralffel 15.5-3-38-4; U E 
Waugh 8-0-23-0; S R Wstagh 8-0-18-1. 


M A Taylor b Vlaqw Younta 1X3 

M J Slaw Raw b Mushtaq Ahmed T* 
O C Boon e Waqar Yaunis 

b Mushtaq Ahmad O 

MEWaughbtetetei Akram 9 

S R .Waugh c Moto Khan 

b Mohammad Akram u 

G 3 Blewett c Butt Air 

bWeatm Akram ; 11 

I A Healy c tazamonKuLHeq 

-b Waaim Akram — 14 

P R Retool b Mushtaq Ahmad o 

C i McDermott o Waahn Akram 

b Mushtaq Ahmed 20 

0 McGrath not out 2 

S K Warns absent — 0 

Extras (bfi. fcfi, wl. nbfi) 21 

Total (102.1 overaj 308 

M of IdMa 120. 125. 132, 189. 233. 
255, 256. 288. SOB. 

■nrafcy. Waaim Akram 28.1-7-73-3: Wa- 
qar Yaunis 20-4-07-1; Mohammad Akram 
10-1-58-1; Mushtaq Ahmed 38-0-83-4; 
Aamir Sohail 8-3-154). 


Salim Elaftl not out — U. T 

Aamir Sohail raid hurt — O 

Ramiz Raja not oul • 8 

Extras (102) — — 2 

Total (lor 0. 9 overs) f 8 

To had Waaim Akram. Mom Khan. Mush- 
M Ahmed. BaiM All. .Mohammad Akram. 
Waqar Younto, inazamam-ut-Haq. 1J«2 
Alunad. 

■roralter McDermott 4-2-0-ft McGrath 
*-1-7-0: ReJSol i-m 



SPORTS NEWS 15 

A gap for Adams 
the contortionist 


Mike Selvey in Pretoria on the spinner 
England may face in the second Test 


S OUTH AFRICA'S 

selectors announce 
their squad for the 
second Test tomorrow 
and the name of Paul Adams, 
the 16-year-old contortionist 
who took nine En glish wick- 
ets for South Africa A last 
week, seems likely to feature 
in it 

If so, the youngster may 
play Tfcst cricket in only his 
third first-class match. 

A strong future has been 
predicted for Adams, yet his ' 
selection for the A team, it 
has emerged, was fortuitous. 
It came before the slow left- ' 
armer had made his debut for 
Western Province, and only 
because selection policy die- : 
tated that there should be two 
nan-white players. 

“He is a marvellous bowler, 1 
very exciting and could add a 
totally new dimension,” said j 
Bob Woohner, South Africa's 
coach. ‘There could be a 
temptation to throw him in at i 
foe deep end.” 

Caution may prevail, yet j 
foe prospect of a young non- j 
white player, particularly 
such a charismatic one, so 
quickly coming through the I 
system and playing fen- foe , 
new South Africa will be hard 
to resist It is almost beyond I 
Ali Ba Cher’s wildest dreams, i 
The reason that foe focus 


Basketball 


has already shifted towards 
the second Test is that rain 
has ruined the first in which 
a blank Saturday was fol- 
lowed by another washout 
yesterday. 

The inquests have never- 
theless begun, and South Af- 
rica know they got things 
wrong. Their selection policy 
was clearly half-cocked. To 
play five seam bowlers, aug- 
mented by Hansie Cronje's 
own medium-pace, was over- 
egging the pudding to a 
degree that not even West 
Indies ever contemplated, and 
misread the conditions 
totally. 

The consensus seems to 
have been that the pitch 
would be hard and fast, a 
view to which foe convener of 
the South Africa selectors. 
Peter Pollock, stuck even 
while his English counterpart 
was' musing on the calming 
influences of excessive 
watering. 

Apart from foe first session 
of play, when foe surface had 
some early skittishness and a 
measure of luck ran with foe 
home side, England had domi- 
nated things, fighting them- 
selves out of a comer, led ini- 
tially by Mike Atherton and 
then Graeme Hick. It was 
most encouraging for the rest 
of the series; England are not 


used to winning foe first 
round of a contest 

Woolmer, who along with 
Cronje has the greatest input 
does not think that things 
went radically wrong for his 
team. “We didn’t bowl badly." 
be said yesterday. “It was just 
that the wicket was flat and 
England played very well." 

Perhaps he watched an- 
other game; his bowlers’ 
short-pitched stuff was exces- 
sive, not because it particu- 
larly spelt danger but because 
it was unintelligent South Af- 
rica were trying to make an 
intimidating statement and 
lost sight of the main objec- 
tive. Only Brian McMillan, 
later, brought some control to 
proceedings. 

• Dean Headley continued 
his impressive tour form as 
ttngiawri a moved closer to 
victory over Pakistan A on 
foe third day of foe first Test 
at Multan. The Kent pace 
bowler took three for 25 in 20 
overs as Pakistan struggled to 
115 for five in their second in- 
nings, still 75 runs adrift of 
England’s first-innings total 
of 327. 

• England and India seem 
certain to draw the women's 
first Test in Calcutta, where 
the second day was rained off. 
Resuming at U7 for one, Eng- 
land made a positive declara- 
tion at 209 for five, but India 
did not respond. They 
crawled to 66 for (me to make 
a final-day win unlikely for 
either side. 


The only way is up for promising Comets 


Open acknowledgement . . .Taylor celebrates another century 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID GRAY 


Weekend results 


Soccer 

FA CARLMa PREMIERSHIP 

QP8(1)J Cow e fcT W) 1 

Barker 37 Dublin 76 

11.189 

Asvn Vitte i. Newcastle 1; Blackburn 7. 
Nam Forest a Bolton a West Ham 3; 
Leeds 1, Chelsea B; Liverpool 1 . Everton 2; 
Mon Uid 4. sou Brampton 1 ; Shell Wed 1 
Men City 1; Tottenham 2 . Arsenal 1 ; Wim- 
bfadon o. Middlesbrough 0 . 

P W D L.F 

M n a n— M s 14 11 3 1 31 10 39 

Man UM 13 9 2 2 27 13 » 

Anew* 11 M 3 17 I M 

Mtattk. 13 7 3 3 16 10 44 

Loads 13 7 3 3 10 MS4 

Noam Oral — 13 8 6 1 23 30 24 

Liverpool 13 7 3 4 25 12 28 


■iMMshreetfi . 13 5 5 2 12 7 28 

TteteH arai 13 8 4 3 21 17 22 

Bfoufebm 14 5 2 7 23 17 17 

Hra 13 4 4 G <4 18 18 

Chelsea. 13 4 4 S 11 IS 18 

■W 13 4 3 8 15 17 IB 

Shea Wed 13 3 4 5 10 W 18 

Southampton-.. 13 3 3 7 14 34 ifi 

OPR. — 13 3 2 8 11 2D 11 

Wfadriodmi 13 3 2 8 16 29 11 

Botfofl IS 2 2 9 12 28 8 

C o vent ry .. 13 l S Ml 25 I 

Man Oty 13 1 3 9 S 22 8 

I earing gori a e ora a Hotel* IS Ferdi- 
nand (Newcastle); Shearer (Steckburn). 
13 Fowler (Lwerpml): Shertngnasn fT«rt- 
tatuml. 12 Yeboeti (Leeds). 

FA VJkUb Saaunl room* Yorkshire Am 

1 . W Auckland Tn i (aet replay Nov 21 . 
7 45V W interton Rngre 1 . Northallerton ft 
BrtflB Tn 3 Tow Law Tn ft Sett y Tn 3. 
BilUngham 6 yn ft Ghlldon 1 , Moesley 2 
(oat); N Fen-tty Utd 7. Otttam Tn 2 ; cuth- 
aroe 2. RTM Newcastle 1; Thaddey 0. Hod- 
llngtan Ter 1 ; Netteham 1. PerahweTn 4; 
Anetay Nomads 4, Shepehed Dynamo 1 : 
Armitage a Rusholl Oty 2 foet); Numoll 1. 
Boltfmare SI Mfchaete 3; Oakham Ud 1 . 
Lye T n 4; Raunda Tn 2. KtncMey Ath 2 foot 
REPLAY Nov 21, 7 45V WlHenhatl Tn 3. 
Newcastle Tn i: Fltxton S. Hucknall Tn i; 
Beiper Tn 3, Btaxwicfi Tn l, TraBord 3, 
OarteMon ft Mattie Rd 1 . Eastwood Hanley 
4. Retool! VMIa 2. BarweU 4; Northwood 2 . 
DyC 1 ; Hampton 5. Ware 2: Braddey Tn 2 . 
Aveiey 3; Diae Tn 2. Heme Bay ft Burgee* 
HR Tn 3, Woooon Blue Cross 2 fo«); Col- 
Uer Row 5. Wooobridge Tn 4 (oeft Chw 
ahum 2 . Bedford Tn 3: Wtabecfi Tn 2. W- 
venhoe Tn 3: Slada Qroen 2 . Newmarket 
In ft Artsiay Tn t. Thameameod Tn ft Mat 
Police 1 . Convey tsland X Fomesa 0. Saw- 
hnopawcrttl Tq 0 foot replay Nov 21. 7.30); 
HarwUi 8 ParfceSfon 2, Tilbury 3. Langford 
ft WhlWable Tn 1; Wrodwn 1 . Brentwood 
2: Whflahowfc 3. Cormttiian 1; Burnham 0. 
Wlndaaf 8 Efoo 4; Gortaettn 3. Fskenttom 
Tn £ ffoacehaven & Tetocombe 2 . Harlow 
Tn ft Hsttkugn UktO. Bdgavere Tn ft Latgh- 
ton Tn 1 . Cnelfam SI Peter i (aeC replay 
Nov 21 . 7AS). Kaynshom Tn 0 . Chard Tn 1 ; 
Lymtaioeai 2 . Warmmstar Tn ft Faulton 
Rna 2. fiktatorti ft. Brkfpen 2. Bemenoa 
Hdr Horlequina 0 (mat); Horsham 0. Fit- 
mourn Tn 2 Torpotnt AID 1. Essftetgh ft 
Slforaham I. Chldwiter C 2 (aeft Dortang 

2. BJenop Sutton 2 (Ml ; ratday Nov 25. 
t.45l; GOdJlmtng B Guddford 2. Mangnis- 
held Led S; Wimbome Tn 1. Tomngstn ft 
Cranteigh 0, Ban9foad Ath ft Wick ft Chip, 
ponhem Tn 1; Taunton Tn3. BrackneH Tn3 
(set: replay Nov 2T. 7.45L 

POOLS CHSCKi Score draw (total 14| 

1. 7. 14. is. ra 2ft 25. 27. 39. 33. 34. 35. 43. 
58. Nomeera draw pj 9 . tft 13 . 16 , 31. 
38.33 


ENDSLE1QH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Le ln ae te r (0) O Tr awe e (0) 1 

13.125 Moore 66 

Nararfch (1) 8 fr e wfch (0) 1 

NewBome 6 Were 82 (pen) 

Fleck 71 17.802 

■uutheiiJ (0) 1 C Palan e (0) 1 

Refito46 Lopper 88 (og) 

5.008 

Derby 2. Charlton ft Grtmaby 1. WBA ft 
Luton ft Birmingham ft Mldwall ft Hud- 
derafMd Or. P Vale 1. Wadord 1; Porto- 
moudi 3 , Stoke ft Reading ft Bomsiey ft 
Sunderland 2. Shell U ft Wolves 1, Oldham 
■3. 

1 P W D L F A Pts 

IMheett 17 9 8 2 2Ut» 

Lefoestor ....'. 17 9 4 4 28 21 81 

BhmMghni .17 8.G 3 27 16 80 

tti nrtrlw id 18 7 7 2 20 W 88 

T B S SMW l 15 7 B 2 27 14 2f7 

Momluh 17 7 B 4 24 19 87 

aeufty 17 7 6 4 20 18 *7 

OMbara 17 8 7 4 25 W25 

West Bran-....- 17 7 3 7 22 22 84 


BHIV SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


tom* (i) * trnmw wt m ( 0 ) 1 

Millar 33 Jackson 52 

Robertson 55 (pan) . 12.074 

Lau3t^39^ Thorn 9 

McCotsi 83 coHfos 51 

McKInlay 70 (otf Van HooyOonk 72 
48,640 

ftolldfk ft Partk* n KRroanteck 1 . Momer- 
weB 1; Raitb 1, Abenfaon ft Lae dfo g 
rtanrtfoga- 1. Rangera (PM. Pt*S3j ft 
Caluc !U-28V ft Hibernian (13-22). 
' SC O IUSM IEOAIISt Rnt P H la lu i a. 
Dumbarton 1, Clydebank Z, Dundee Uld ft 
Dundee X Greenock Morton ft St Mirren ft 
Hamilton 1. Airdrie ft St Johneione 1, Dun- 
fermline ft I ■■Ulna ■liiiSngar 1. Durv 
formtae (PM. Pts28): ft Dimdee (M-27); ft 
Dundee (Ml {M-2BJ. 

Seeend PMeieec Clyde 1, Stirling 2: Eaat 
Fife ft Stenhousemulr ft Mordraae 1 , For- 
tar ft Stranraer ft AH' ft Ifo e tp e w* Ber- 
Wick v Queen pi South. Leading afanil- 
fogac 1. East Fife {P14. PtaSCft ft Stirfing A 
(14-26): 3. Barwlca (13-83). 

Third DMatear AKos 1 . East stirfing ft 
Arbroath 1. Brechin V. Uvingrtm O. Cow- 
dsnbmKh 1; Ooeanh Park 4. Afikon 1: 
Ross County ft Caledonian T 0. L e e dfo g 
atandfogn 1. Livingston (P14, PtsSft; ft 
Ross (14-26); ft Caledonian (M-M). 
aa> VAUXNAU. eONPnSHCS; AMbfo. 
horn ft Macdestfoid 4; Bath ft Nortiwtch ft 
Dag 8 Red 1. HaJRax 1: Famtorough 1. 
Bromsgrora ft Gateshead 1, Kettering 1 ; 
Kidderminster 4. Runcorn i; Morecvnbe 
ft Dover 1; Slough ft Woking ft Slaty 
bodge ft Hedneetard 1; Stevenage 1 , 
Soutmxtrt ft Welling 3. Teftxd 1. L e a i tei g 
ofendbige- 1. Maccfoafleld <P2D. Pss*Z): ft 
Wokfctg (17-383: ft Kldderrainater (18-33). 
ICtS UU9UB teerwler MiHok Bah. 
op's Stordord ft tOngstonien ft Chansay 
Tn 0, Boteham Wood ft Dulwich ft Car- 
shalun 1; EnfieU ft Grays ft Hayes 1, 
Htcfiln 1: Hendon ft Harrow Bor 2; Purflsat 
ft YaovU ft Si Attar* ft Aylesbury ft Sut- 
ton Us) 2. Molssey ft WsHon 8 Hera ham ft 
Bromley 1; Worthing ft loading 1. Le ad 
teg st sad Bi g s- . 1. EnfMd [pi 7. PtsSO); ft 
Dulwich (14-31); 3. Boretutm Wood 
(15-30). nm Abingdon Tn ft Bsrkltamst- 
sd Hi ft Aldarshai Tn ft Marlow ft Barton 
Rvra 1. Heybrldge Swills 4 ; EWBerlcsy Tn ft 
Seslngnokia Tn z Bogmr Rsgto Tn 1. 
Wembley i; Chesbam Ufo 1. Barking 1; 
Leyton Pennant 1 . Wokingham Tn 1; Ruta- 
Bp Manor ft Uxbridge L Stoktes Tn ft 
Oidord C 2; Ttwme UW ft. tietdenhead Uld 
5; Whytelaafe ft TocUtag 8 Mdcftam Utd ft 
Bancatt Egham Tn ft Croydon ft WHham 
Tn 3, Saffron Walden Tn 1. Third: Camber- 
ley Tn 1. vreafostone ft Clapton S.Tnag To 
ft Hornchurch 0, E Thurrock IM ft Lewes 
4. Hertford Tn Z Southall ft Cove 1. 
BCAZZR HO— UAOUB Pratraar 
DhMm Khen tone ft. Oorcheatar *. Bor- 
en ft- Worcester ft Cambridge C ft Staf- 
ford ft Crawley Tn 1 . iftaston Th ft 
Gloucester ft Bakfocfc Tn 1; Gravesend ■ 
N 1 . Ruahdsn & OToonda 3: Merthyr 2. 
Graefoy Rvre 1; Newport AFC 1. Chekns- 
tord ft Salisbury ft Halos o wen ft Sudbury 
Tn ft Cheltenham * : YS Rugby 1. Hasitntys 

1. tndtea vt a w d tege r 1 . Riahden (PM 
PtsCT; ft Cbeltenham (T7-KL 3. Gloocae- 
tof (18-34), Ndute BSaton Tn 2, SoUtaD 
Bra 1: Bury Tn 2. Reddqch Uld ft Corby Tn 
ft BrtOgnonh Tn ft Evasham Usd 5. Shock- 
ley Tn 1; Grantham Tn 1. Sutton Cokshald 
ft Mora Green ft Bedwortb Uld ft Nunea- 
ton Bor 1. Buckingham To 1; Page! Rngra 

2. Dudley Tn ft RC Waranck 3. Tanraortti 7; 
Rodiwett Tn S. Lecoter Ud ft Stew- 
bridge 1. Kings tenet ft SeMtewe* Ashford 
Tn A Yus Tn 2 BashJey 1 . Forest Gra 
Rvra Z Braintree Tn ft Margate ft Cmdra- 
Sord Tn ft Er Bh A BehMdet s 1 . FaiMnnt Tn 
ft Trowbridge Tn 3: Havant Tn 1 . Foher 93 
2 Newport tOW 2, Wstorloowito 1; SOtg. 
bOrane S. Clevedon Tn 1: Tonbndn C. 
Weymouth i; Westons- Mara 2 Flees Tn 3; 
Witney Tn ft Poole Tn ft 

NAN COUNT— LOB FfctC BoMfo ft 
Pr ascot ft Derwsn 0. Kldsgrove ft Kosher 
4 . Otaodarton 1; Nantwtcn ft Btadmool 
ton 1: Ponritb 1 . GJoaaop 1. Roesendato 
1. Ss Helens 1: Salford ft Burscough 7 
HORTHSRH COUNT— CAST LEAGUE: 
Prayiiert AeMWd Utd 7. Matty MW ft 
KstneM ft HsBam ft L i vera e d g e 6. Ptdtsr- 
tng 2. Cqx Teeahd trrati d r ArnoU 5, 
Psthgste ft Oenaby 2. Gtosshoughton 3; 
Hall Rd 3. EcdesniB 1 . worabraugn Bridge 
ft GUdworth 1 

ORCAT 1ULL8 l—OUb P ts ml s r D»w 
tofonr Came Th 9. Ebaora ft Credition Utd 
0. BnSlington 4; Frome Tn 0, Wnrltu ry Utd 
ft Odd Down An 1 Hackwec uta ft Two/- 
ton Tn 4. Brstot MF ft 
3-8 COUNT— UMtan nratt ipawch 
6. Fulham 1. L Orient 0. CnartBsn 4. Win. 
waB 0. Arsenal ft Norwch ft Chehea 1 . 
Portsmouth 1 . Camttrdge >: OPR 3. Tal- 
umham & Saumand 1 . SiiAngnam ft W*f 
ford 3. Wtoai Ham 1 

LSAOU* OF IHBJun Prantor; Drrry C 
« SAvttturrK* ft USD 5 Galway UB 5 


: Barry Tn 4, Rhyl ft 
irlon Tn 4; Comah's 


Darby 17 8 6 5 22 23 24 

tender 17 8 6 6 23 30 88 

ItedcforaflnUI ... ■ 17 8 5 8 21 23 88 

Chrattea 1 — 17 5 & 

Stolen 17 6 7 6 27 24 22 

Ipaurteb 17 5 5 7 28 27 20 

SouShnml I 17 5 5 7 17 23 20 

Iterates 17 4 7 6 20 23 IS 

WnhrartwnMPtM 17 4 6 7 19 23 1 8 
CrytelB— ano- 16 4 6 8 17 21 IB 

ShalT Utd_ 17 5 2 10 24 31 17 

Watford — 17 3 7 T 21 26 1« 

Porta u wtwM i 17 3 8 8 24 31 15 

Luton 17 8 5 9 11 23 14 

Port Vote 17 2 7 8 17 24 18 

t aoondr Blackpool 1 , York 3; Bourne- 
mouth 1. Brentford ft Bradford 1 , Hull 1 ; 
Brighton 0. Walsall 3; Bristol C 1. Carlisle 
1; crews 4. Swansea 1: Note Co 4, Chea- 
tntlWd i; Petarboro 1. Oorion) 1; Shrews- 
btry 3. Burnley ft Stockport 1. Swindon 1; 
Wrexham 7. Rotherham ft Wycombe 1. 
Bristol R 1. 

P W D L F A Pts 

Swindon- 17 11 5 1 33 13 88 

Cram 16 10 4 2 34 17 84 

Notts Comny — 17 10 4 3 30 16 84 

Wyeemba IT T 8 ft 25 16 89 

Blackpool 17 8 4 5 24 18 28 

Wnten 17 7 6 4 28 20 27 

Choate rWald 17 6 3 6 24 ID 27 

Sunday 17 7 S 5 26 21*0 

Bradford 17 7 4 8 2*26 25 


Bo u rne m o u th.— 17 7 4 0 19 19 25 

Stern wa b ra-y 17 7 2 8 25 25 28 

Stoakport 17 5 8 4 19 IS 23 

Oxford Utd 17 5 7 5 21 19 28 

Bristol Aurora - 17 6 4 7 18 28 22 

AWha r hem 17 5 5 7 21 29 20 

WtdsaB 17 5 5 7 19 IB 20 

r.Ultn— Hfl 17 4 7 9 22 26 18 

York 17 5 3 9 20 29 18 

Ba— an 17 4 9 7 19 28 18 

AW CKy IS 4 6 6 M ZD 18 

Cartels 17 3 8 6 17 28 18 

B r a n tford 17 4 3 10 12 23 18 

M Ate . 17 3 3 11 13 29 12 

Adi- 17 T8 8 11 31 11 

Ytdrdi Cardiff 0. Bory 1: Daritogton ft 
Scunthorpe ft Dmcaatsr 3, Cofohaater ft 
Exeter 1. Praaton i; Fuffiam 1 . Barnet 1; 
Hartiapool ft Plymouth ft L Orient 3. Cam- 
bridge Utd 1 ; MansfMd 3. Chester * 
Northampton ft Yrtgtji ft Rochdale 0. 
Hereford ft Scarborough ft GMmgham Z 
Torquay Q. Uwsobvft 

P W D L F A Pis 
Chaster 17 10 4 3 33 IP 84 


Cricket 

England tour to SA 
Live Commentary 

0891 22 88 28 

Match Reports 

0891 22 88 29 

Cate cost 39DAnfci c»aap rate 
«&ptatoai SB athar thma. Sumaad by: 
84S, us Madi Lena, Leeds LSI 8LB. 
HSfoBne: 0171 713*473 

Spirt 

«7MXuanflan 


OBtegte— 17 D 6 2 24 6 38 

Preaten 17 8 0 1 38 16 3ft 

nppfitftfa ...17 0 5 4 32 18 28 

rnhliaatar 17 7 8 4272027 

My — IN* 17 7 5 5 29 31 20 

CfonoaBter 17 7 5 5 19 53 2« 

BsH btef - 17 6 8 3 18 13 28 

Bury 17 9 6 5 21 25 24 

Layton Orient .. 17 6 5 8 21 23 22 

Crauhrfcfoa Obi. 17 6 * 7 28 30 82 

Wien — — 17 6 7 5 21 21 22 

liaaitfaorpa 17 5 6 6 33 19 21 

tetter - 17 4 9 4 18 31 *1 

teratertl 17 4 8 5 30 20 M 

10 — — .17 5 5 7 TB IS 29 

fo B ra ra 17 3 10 4 22 21 19 

l a rda p ool 17 4 7 G 18 25 19 

loarbarnugh 17 4 8 7 18 25 18 

ttannfleM. 17 3 8 8 25 35 IT 

lamet. - - 17 3 8 6 18 W IT 

C o s m i l 17 4 5 B 15 18 IT 

J naate .... 17 3 5 9 Ifi 33 14 

Iwqaay 17 2 4 IT ifi 39 10 

□HtBONO LlAdtlti Prawdan Bamoer B 
ft Buxton ft Banmv 1 Scunnymoor 1: B 
AuAland Accrington S ft Boston 1 . Mai- 
toch ft. DrayUKten ft Chorfoy 6: Guorrtey 0. 
Hyde 1 : MewsMy 1. Bly» Sp ft Leek ft 
WintforJ 1 : klarina 1 . FrteUsy 1 ; THfon ft 
Butov 1 l s e dkig a tentewgar l. Bambtr 
Brtogt jPfl. P8451 ft Boston |ZZ-4ll; ft 
Guraaloy (1M6J Tint Affreton 4. Gl Har- 
wood 1. Ceram Aahun 3. Nestcrmrid 1. 
Ffoctwppd 3. Bradford ft Greta 4. Harro- 
gate t. Lsiph 1 Congto ten 1- Uncotn 2 
Atnraton ft RodcMle ft wsrksep 1 wra- 
rmgton J Earcvreod ft wruttoy Bav 3 Lan- 
SJ5W 1 WorwapWi 2 Ashton 3 


Cemaa* Bay 0. Caernarfon Tn 4; Comah's 
Quay 3. Inter CardWV. Conwy 5. Alan Lido 
0; Cwmbran 1. Holywell ft Ebfaar Vale 3. 
Ceersws a Fllni Tn 3. Bangor C ft Llanelli 
1. Ton Penbo Z Uanaanfflrald 0, Porthma- 
dog 3: Newtown 1. Aheryatwyth 1 . 

BUSH LEAQUK Me ai tar Meta l— Ards 
ft CBnonvaia ft aientoran a. cruaadara i; 
Umtafo ft Glansvon 3; Portsdowa 4. Ban- 
gor ft Mrat DMafom Carrtek 1. Bally- 
mena 1 ; Coleraine ft Omagh Tn Z Lame Z 
asmiery ft Newnr 2 . Baffyciara ft 
SPANISH I8AHHA ■ran r da a i Reel Ma- 
drid 1 . Auettco Madrid ft Barcelona ft At- 
bac— ft Bate ft Real Sociadad i; Baal 
Zaragoea 0, Sevilla 1. 

C—AM tXAOUBi ■aterdaj. aayerle- 
verkuaon ft Uerdtogan 1; Bayam Munich 
ft Weraer Bremen ft EhttaeM Frankfurt 1. 
Cotorata ft Borumia Dortmund 4. Kartaru- 
ha 1 . Katoeraiautom ft 1880 Mun/cn ft 
FraCturg ft Haute Rostock 1. 

DOTCM L 8 AOU A VOIendam ft Fortuna 
Steam ft RKC WaahvQk 4, NEC Hhmagen 
ft Ajaa Amatardam 4, Groningan 1: Feyan- 
oant Rotterdam 2, Go Ahead Eeglea De- 
venter ft Twente Enschede 0. NAC Breda 
3; Vttoaaa Arnhem ft Ha nranv aan z 
Utrecht ft Willem II Tilburg ft Sebardoyt 
Roda JC Kertaeda 1. Sparta n ottetdam ft 
PSV Eindhoven ft De Graatsctiap Ooeffn- 
eftam 0. 1 ■ ■di es atandkapa 1. Ajax Am- 
aterdam (P15. PWJI; ft PSV Eindhpvsn 
(M-35L ft Wtlfocn Q Tnburg <l4-a4L 
ITALIAN LEAQVB AtalanU ft Sampdoris 
Z Inter ft Udbtase 1: Juvaa&u 1 . Fforen- 
Una ft Lazio ft Cremoneoe 1; NapoU 1 . 
Vloaiue i; Padova ft Bari ft Parma 0, 
MBan ft Piacenza 1 , Roma ft I ra ittoj 
■tern— ye 1. MUan (P10. PW21); 2 . Parma 
(10-21); ft Lazio (10-19). 
mncH LEAQUB Satnnfayi BasOa ft 
MarOguy Q; Bordeaux 4. Nice 1; Cannae 
ft La Havre ft Gtiaugnon ft Strasbourg 1 ; 
Gutngamp 0. Metz ft Lille ft Parts St Ger~ 
main ft Monaco ft Lyon ft Nantes ft 
Rennaafttnadteg rtwiiBny i 1. Parla fit 
Germain (Pi 8. PtsS^; ft Metz (19-337. ft 
Lane (18-32). 

BSUkROi UCAQUSr Ghrait 1. Antwerp ft 
Cerda Biugge ft Baveren ft Molanbeeh ft 
Mechelen 1; Aafot 0, Club Brugge ft 
Burr an ft Sim-Trulden i; Waregem 1. 
Lomrael ft 2 ate rd a »i StaraanJ Liege ft 
Hardbake 1; Charleroi 4, geratog 2 Land- 
ing Itniiteil. 1, Chib Brugge (PIS, 
Pts3»); 2. Anderieebt (15-301. ft Lforse 
(T5-2S). 

POtrnmU WHi L B Aag ftr Batrala y i Ben- 
flee 1. Boavnta I: untao Lettia ft Porto ft 
Landteg dradby 1 . Porto (Pit, Pto29K 
ft Bpo rtu ig (10-23); 3. Boovista (11-23). 


Oder I ispir Rrtta Hawick ig. Edinburffi 
Acada 13; Watson Ians 48. Boroughmulr %. 
SsootHfc GHK 37. Dundee HBFP 12; Jrat- 
ForaM 19. Selkirk 3; Stewarts Mel FP Tft 
Currie 48; West d Scotland 25. Kelso 1ft 
Ite* Biggar 1ft Glasgow Aerate 1ft 
Uuaeettxjrgh 19. Orangemoum 17; Pee- 
bles B. Kirkcaldy 5; Preston Lodge 4ft Cor- 
Slorphlne ft r stel ta Ayr 21, Edinburgh 
Wndrs 24; Kilmarnock 13. Glasgow South- 
ern 13; Leng hobn 12. Haddington 17: Wig- 
townshire 7, Gordon Ians 4ft 

Rugby League 


Rugby Union 


THE BAV8 ft MIOBMBI 1NTHRNA- 

tlONAU England 14. South Attica 24. 
prmxAHOMAJL HATCHES* Ireland 44, 
Fiji 8: Scotland 15. Western Samoa ift 
France 12. New Zealand 37. 

INCOWO HR (Parte): Franca 12. New 
Zealand 37 (series bed at 1-1). 

CS DMHUNCC COUNTY CHAHPtOM- 
IHVi Wteds Pool Lracester- 
stnre 6. w ter w tda f e 37. Nartbene Dur- 
ham 29. CumOra 14 Narvumberland 24. 
Cbeshtta 2ft Lancaster* 2ft YoriaWra 14 
« tKSUNANCe PIVtSIONAL CHAJflPI- 
OKSWPl Mid Div 36. Ldn Drv 34 SW Or 
15. Northern Div 3ft 

MZinxaN NATIONAL LKAOUfo First 

D M s i 0 0 : Abertiffery 2ft Aoeravon 11; 
Bndgwid 33. Treorctty 17; NBaffi 1ft Svan- 
aea 11; Newbndge 18. Cardiff 30; Newport 
25. Ebbw Vate 22; Pontypridd 31. Lionel tt 
18. 

P W O L F APte 

CardBf 10 9 0 1 362 1 SS 32 

Fa fop Mt — 9 8 0 1 313 143 27 

UteStt 9 6 C 3 275 144 24 

BrMgand 1C 5 0 5 2E8 208 at 

Meath 9 6 1 2 217 106 Si 

Newport 1C 7 1 £ 200 229 tB 

Swansea 8 4 0 4 263 157 IT 

Neste ridge — IS t J 6 lil 217 IS 

Ifebw v«|* 10 4 0 6 173 258 10 

AbertWary — W J 1 BWW • 
air— — 10 1 0 9 151 387 5 

Trento? 9 0 0 9 159 321 4 

Secon d DMafom Bonymaen 3ft Crass 
K«rs 21. Dumrant 19. Ysvadgyniais 2L 
Llandovery 20 Uafl&srca XX Pomypool 
31. Abtezyncn 25: Bourn Wales Police 10. 
Msestsg 14. 7«tey IM 7. GwrphJiJy 25 
CLOBSr Bertcutg 34 . Stects 44; Bath 28. 
Covetdry 7X Bteiy Hill 45. Sh te bortte 0, 
Btetengham Sc»ndl ft Exeter 28; Bristol 
52. t torta tc a oB &. Fyids 2ft Leeds ift 
Hteiogato 77. EedBald 7: Havant IS. ***%■ 
mo 1ft KOI Wycombe 37. BcurcfflU \Z 
Kttodal 22. Sele J9. London Wdsh 1ft Bar- 
aeons 4* LyAay 23. Brand Street ak Mo- 
seley 25. Rocstyn Pb '.7: Noangnem 29. 

Urate? s*. Kxraimn 21 . BraOdd & Btng- 
ioy 23: Ctsey 3ft HudderstteU Tft Preston 
G 7. Ri^y 4ft Rtdsn cad 22. Bfeskbeaffi 
1 ft Shekels 31. LS: Helens 1 ft Si tees 45. 
Tfoduti 8:^1 uvys «t Las bite 42; !=»- 
3U4, 14 PlyE=i0i 17- AaUleSd Xt W 
HarSe»c; 43 Waterloo C Bra uy ian Pk 
5 WWMab 72 4*n«ca -T n'Oin^a 
P* ;r L,mm 1 ? Ian *nsa 12 Ufi p^cp 7 
SB IBMffl CHAmottfHtPi Pre- 


Leeds (14) «. fodteW 112) 27. Lea der 
Tilrsi Cook. Cummins. Harmon. Ira 
Qo ten Hotroyd 3. BheWialcfc Trfon Hay 2. 
Dteon, Farrell. Lawieea. Crate Aston 3. 
Drop; Aston (11,581). 

London B ron nno (10) TO, tttarrtogfon f6) 
IB. l.o ra U rw B ra— Tlfoai Dynovor, 
Rn. Orab Mattaroon. Wan tog t one THora 
Forster, Penny. Scullhorpa Boo t a: lestyn 
Harris 3 (2.451). 

Olittieni 08) M, Caodoford (12) ZO. ath 
Haas bte Abram, Gibson. McKmney. 
Topping. Ono l r Gam and 4 Drape Gart- 
land. r a aB a fo rdc THasi Flynn, Middletan. 
Tony Smith. Boater Crook* 4 (2.620). 
Wigan (24) 44, Wortdagton (2) 2ft 
Wlgaor Trfow Robmaon 3. Cohnohy. Ed- 
wards, Skcrreft Tulgamala. Boater Paul ft 
WOcfctogtoar Triara Kltchln. Marwood. 
Paimada. Oerter Marwood 4 (9,875). 

P W D L F APIs 

Wigan 12 11 0 1 508 182 22 

leads 12 9 0 3 368 215 18 

St llitons 11 B D 3 452 278 18 

HantrT 11 7 0 4 265 277 14 

LdnBrawooo 13 8 0 7 331 338 12 

Wte rte gton — 11 5 0 6 248 234 1 9 

Bradford 11 5 0 6 238 ZEC 10 

C aad eford 12 5 0 7 244 335 19 

ShetBoM 11 3 0 8 223 382 8 

Oh— m 12 3 0 9 206 384 « 

Woi fctt r gton -12 2 0 10 1» 410 4 

DIVtSWN OWE 

Bed oy (12) *4, Boctntrto (41 10. Batfoyr 
THobi GltMUan Z Walton 2, D Heron. Tom- 
Itraon. Or ate. Paricktson 5. Beatedafoe 
TTya Marriott. Botes: Turner 3 (1408). 
Drw alm ry (2) 2, BMnea (14) 34. Dowe- 
br|i Boat Dsventar. Wldnas* Trtaa: 
McCurrfo Z Spruce 2, John Devereux. 
Qartland. Thernllsy. Boalat Tyrer 3 
(1A47V 

rastha— na (22) 84, Hue (0) 18- 
raalhrislcnr: Wan Molioy. Poaraon. 
Sttnpaon, Staler. Wuson. Boats Pearaon 
7. ME Trios: Craven, Gsy. McNamara. 
Baals; McNamara 3 (2.4221 
KtegUoy (22) 40, MrtedarsBeld (01 9. 
Walghteyi THOSE Dixon 3, Eyres 2, Foster, 
living. Printer Irving ft It nitd r i ri fo lrf- Tryr 
BOOBV Oete Moore (3.769). 

WMtaharai (6) 18, Wakefield (0) 12. 
Wtdtabevnaa Trios: Cfteey Z Dover. 
Ootess McGuire 3. WshoBshS Tries; 
.Leads 7- Banter Heaton 2 (1.037). 

P W D L F APtB 

rrijIteT II 10 1 0 368 113 21 

BaNBrd 11 10 0 1 402 175 20 

«Unt 12 9 V 2 325 184 IS 

Hri 12 7 0 5 385 230 14 

Fbndinfotona 12 6 0 B 230 278 12 

f tooh dte n 12 5 1 6 213 296 11 

...12 4 1 7 208 303 9 

..12 4 0 8 202 326 8 

..12 4 0 8 194 320 8 

12 3 0 9 263 325 8 

..12 1 0 11 IS? 388 2 


12 

m raton o 12 

«tete 12 

Or 12 

rrited 12 


Cardain (18) BS. Chorfoy (4) 1 ft Car- 
Bain: Trtem 0 Armslrong Z Man ih ora 2. 
Rbades Z Ruddy 2. Clurlten. Russell. 
Thurtow. rigate. Richardson 9. C ha rin g 
Trfote Danawa. Smart Cent: Rians (420). 

Bencesfor (24) 31. Yortt (4) 8. nweee* 
ten Tries: Lktoury 2. Cl*appeil. Putenger. 
Roberts, assist Oieppell 5 Dreg: Pui- 
llngsr. Yoria Trios; Hdpcvtl. Tichenw 

Ml KR (14) 48, Barrow fl| 7.WKR: 
Trias; A&hn 2. G Brown 2. Eastwood 2. C 
Hsmsan. Hoe. Ptange, Push- M Fletober 
ft Brarnw- Try Shaw. Duafc Shaw. Progr 

Sator ( 1 . 200 ). 

mil rltl (17) 37, La)gh (10) 10. Hsdslett 
Trissr Rtohardsoe 2. Vlifor 2. Baker. Grant 
pryes Of Nr Ctoaa 4 Crept Hanlan. 
Lefote Tries; Tau Uku. Rodman. Beal: 
Wtocuaon (2.350). 

Bwfohtti 125) 88. WIWlTintri (81 S. Swfav- 
tors Trfocr Ashcroft 3. Roach 3. Even. 
Price-Janes. Tanner. WeHsby. Ooten Tan. 
oar 4. Gunning 2. Wghflei d i Trie Pasung- 
ttev. Beni n Tantimg 2 1624V. 


Hobart Pryes . 

T HE Newcastle Comets 
r emain sunnily disposed 
despite failing to the bottom 
of the Budweiser League on 
Saturday. “We’re heading in 
the right direction,’’ piaiwis 
their coach and managing di- 
rector Dave Elderkin. 

The Comets failed to light 
up the un finis hed Newcastle 
Arena in going down 88-78 to 
the Doncaster Panthers. But 
they got a 1 title heated late in 
the third quarter, when they 
struck a few sparks off the ref- 
eree Colin Fairbairn. 
Newcastle had stretched 


DUNLOP PHOOHX TOURNAMENT (UL 
yazsU. Japan) Ftete mote: (Japan untas 
stated): ZT3 M OaH 6ft 71. 89.8ft *T4 B 
Jobe (US) 69. 87. 71, 87; R Gamez (US) 6ft 
69. 72. 67: P Senior (Aua) 69. 64. 69. 72. 
*Tft T WaMon (US) 68. Tft 7ft 7ft G Marah 
(AuS! 6ft 69. 6ft 73. 277 L Mlzs (US) 8ft 
71. 71. 69. TT9 6 Hoc!) (US) 73, 6ft 73. Bft 
N Ozakl 6ft 72. 69, 6ft T Suzuki 70. 6ft 70. 
Tft Y Kanaka 67. 7ft U>. 71. Afoot 282 B 
Lana (GB) 64. 72. 75. 71. 

HONB KORQ OPejfc Rote nrarai 271 
G Webb (US) 6ft 89. 6ft 86. STS R Alarcon 
(Mas) 65. 67. T4. 67. 274 Y Cbangdng 
(Tai) 67. 8ft Bft 71. Ateoi 278 M Moufond 
(GB) «. 72. 71. 67. 284 S Torrance 71. 68. 

71.73. 

AUSTRALIAN ULD1ES HASTBtS (Royal 
Pineal: Rnbl m noraa (Aua unites stated). 
270 A Sorenstam (Swa) 8ft 88. 67. 6ft 
278 J Geddas (US) 70. 73. 55. 70. 27# L 
Dsriea (Eng) 72. to. 63, 6ft L Hoomorm 
(Swe) 6ft 72. 69. 72. 281 K Partwr-Greg- 
ory (US) 70, 73, Bft 7ft 282 A Nicholas 
(Eng) 68. 70. 72. 7ft C NUsmsrk (Swe) 8ft 

70. 73. Tft 

Tennis 

ATP WORLD CHA MP IDMMNP (Frank- 
furt): SoraMkate] B Bteritar (Gar) bl T 
EnqvtalCSws) 9-4. 9-7. 7-ft M drag (UB) 
WP Sampras (US) 6-4. 9-4. FMBwkar 
bt Chang 7-6. 6-0. 7-9. 

ATT* Cttll. ijWQ ffR (Reunion tot Maurt- 

Godwtn (SA) 9-4. 2-& 9-4. Ffoafc H ia wn i i 
btP Baur (Gar) 1-ft 9-ft 7-ft 
WTA estop (New York): P u ra rU i Ba s t 
B tntete H nTtatfi y (Nath) bl C Marilnte 
(Sp) 7-5. 6-2. IT mil Hn n tei A Htewr (Gnr) 
bl Schuto-McCorthy 6-3. 0-ft S Orte (Ger) 
bt N Zvereva (Belarus) 9-4, B-ft 
WOMtarS CHALLBNOSR (Edinburgh): 
Ate 8 Noerisndar (Noth) bt J Lubovs 
(Rue) B-4. 4-ft 7-ft 

VOLVO WOHOra OKU (PWtaya, TTlBi- 
tendtf Hnatt B Paterae (Aus) M Y Jbigqtan, 
China. 9-4. 9-3. 

Basketball 

NBAi Friday) Cleveland 93. Detroit 90t In- 
diana 118, Seattle 104: Miami 93 Orlando 
90: Toronto 103 WasMngton 10ft Utah 128 
Minnesota 102: New Jersey 95 Philadel- 
phia 7ft Houston 101 Denver 97: Boston 99 
Milwaukee 93: S Antonio 109 Charlotte 
107; Phoenix 107 Portland 10ft Golden 
Stale 171 Dallas 10ft B a bn d a y r Toronto 
114. Minnesota 9ft Miami 91. Atlanta 8ft 
Boston lift Washington 100; Sgufo 9ft 
Charlotte 96: Cleveland 114, Philadelphia 
8ft Utah 6ft Detroit 81; Chicago 10». N 
Jersey 94; NY 103, Drarver 94; LA Lakers 
1 14. Vancouver 9ft LA Cl topers 101. Dallas 
80; Sacramento 105. Phoenbt 9ft 
BUDWBSSR LEA OB S r Worthing 10ft 
Manchester Stems 106: Hetnel Tft Thomas 
Vttltey 33; Leicester 64. Chester 84; Bir- 
mingham 85, London Towers 8& Newcss- 
Oe 79. Doncaster Bft 

SCOTTISH LKAOUBr Hm First dfo- 
trioras StravAeteln 81. Bruins 4ft Edin- 
burgh 5ft Livingston 64; EdzsR 83. City of 
Aberdeen 65: 1>-22i Glasgow 99, Troon 4ft 
Falkirk 64. SttmthtoMn 7ft Paisley 64. 
Glasgow 116; Dunfermline 14ft Potonla 2ft 
Western Polonla 71. Glasgow 5ft Tran 
Caledonia 65. Bo'neos SB; Ctty d Aber- 
deen 54. Borough rrxitr 72. 

SCOTTISH CUPi BfoK S aeo w d rastei 
Paisley 90. Renfrew BZ Dunlarmlhw 80. 
Bruins Eft P fo s san ca 64. StrauaceMn 97. 
Women; Pftst roraxt Clfy Qf Giasgow 52. 
Patoley 61. 

Bowls 

UMOKWI INDOOR 1UH CHAMM- 
ONSHIP ( Jersey V Women Piste st and 

fogto 1, Engteno 57p». ft Watte 5ft ft 
Scotland 45: 4. Ireland 36; 5. Jersey 27; ft 
Guernsey 26. 

Cricket 

FIRST TEST: H Iti r Paktetan A 137 
(ShsfEd Anwar 50: Salisbury 6-89) and 
115-ft England A 327 (J Oaillon 62, R Irani 
5& N Hussain 5ft Mohammad Zahfo 4-67). 


their five-point half-time lead 
to 55-46 when Fairbairn pe- 
nalised Scott Paterson for a 
foul and rciderkin for arguing. 
Less than a minute later Pat- 
erson committed another fool 
and then questioned the refer- 
ee's competence, which was 
adjudged to be his fifth and 
disqualifying offence. 

The Comets wobbled to 
70-70 without their Bft 10in 
Canadian centre, but then fell 
to an ll-O burst ignited by 
Doncaster's American for- 
ward Jimmy Ratliff who -fin- 
ished with 23 points’ 

Elderkin nevertheless de- 
clared himself "chuffed to 
bits'* with the 2.485 crowd and 


ft boa ft Benton 4 (an); Kholsa (Wam) 
2, Tunbridge Walls 1; Maidenhead 1. Sur- 
biton Ai Nottingham ft 8 lough ft o LougM- 
0" tens 9. Colchester 0; Ohcw WW i. Robin- 
sons ft Oxford Hawks 1 . BiooUands Z 
Oxford uMr o, City ol Portsmouth 4; Rad- 
Bridge 2. Richmond 4; 81 Albans 2, tbitt 3: 
Tlmpartny Z Hounslow T: Trofons 1. Ash- 
tori! (Mx) ft Winchester 0. Glos C 1: Wok- 
ing Z WtoiUBdon 2 (oat. 2-3 pens). 
KATTONAL LlAQUB DMflkm Onrt Can- 
nock 3, Surbiton 0; Canterbury 2, Teddlng- 
lon ft East Grhtstsral 7. Bourmrfflo Z 
Guildford 5. Bartord T. 4; Havant 4. Howw- 
fow 1; HUH 1. Southgate 3c fodlsn Gym 0. Si 
Albans Z 0 Loughtontans 4, Reodfog 3; 
Stourpon 4. Trofons 3. Ttanifoign 1, 0 
Lough ton lane Iftpto; ft Cannock 1ft ft 
Southgate 1ft Dfofokn Tteoc City iff Poffo- 
month 2. Brooklnnds ft D oncaster 3, focm 
1; Edg boston ft Rebrands ft Glos C ft 
Oiton ft Harioston M 3. Bromley ft Oxford 
Untv 1, Beeoton *■, Richmond 1, Crostyx ft 
SheffWd 3. Bluehorts 1; Stough ft Hamp- 
stasd 1. Sfondfags: 1. B Boston 21 pis: Z 
Craotyx IS ft BluohartB 14; 4. BrookJande 
Tft 

«OTWH LUBW Gordon lane v Tor- 
bra paeFonow; inverieltn 2. Grange ft 
Kalbunte 5, Clydssdsie ft Menzleshtu ft 
MIM ft Uddtegaon ft Woatera A 
WBLSH CUK RoteDd Two: Monsanto 8. 
Menhyr lydltt 1: I ta wpon n. Aber g snrenny 
ft Oytannouth 4. penorth ft Swanam ft L 
& L 1; Swansea tost ft Pembroka ft Whtt- 
ttfureh 7. Bridgend Ol 

lee Hockey 

KHLt Buffalo 5. New Jersey < PhterfeV- 
pbla 4, Hartford Z Boston 5, St Louis ft 
Montreal 5. Ottawa 1; Pittsburgh 3. Wash- 
ington ft Tampa Bay ft Vancouver 4; 
Toronto ft Winnipeg 1; Lae Angelas 3. 
Florida ft Colorado ft Calgary ft Wbvupeg 
ft NY Rangera ft Pittsburgh 3. Washington 
ft Dattaa Z San Joaa 1; Colorado & Cal- 
gary ft Detroit ft Edmonun 4; Anaheim ft 
NY is tenders 1. 

BRITISH LK AO D K t Pr o rater dhfatora: 

Cardiff 7, Durham 3: Fite 6. Slough ft teu- 
ton Keynes 13. Newcastle 4; Nottingham 
14. Humberside 1. First SMdoe Bracfc- 
ned B. Murrayflekf Z Dumfries 9, Swindon 
4; Medway 7. Paisley 4: Peterborough 4, 
GulUtord 9: Teitord ft Manchester it. 

Motor raltying 

HAC HALLYkatdh spootol et— os Lead, 
fog owerdi th n ttigr 1, t MsUnenfS 
Herforme (Fin) Miteublehl; ft K Eriksson/S 
Parmander (Swe) Mllaublshi; 3, C 
McRasrD Ringer (OS) Subaru: 4. CSohiz/L 
Moya (Bo) Subaru; 5. B ThkyflS Promt 
(Bel) Ford: 9. M wnoorUB Thomea (OB) 
Font 

Snooker. 

UK championship (Preston): FM 
round (Eng unleu stated): J ill-foe 
(Scot) b f M Kina fr-ft T teHftta (Wales) 
bl D Leery |Ni) »-ft A Fargnaon M K 
Broughton 9-ft Wlhernn MT Meo9-6; P 
Bubo (Wal) bl M Price 9-8; J Mate bt M 
Wuson 9-5; A n o M doi a (Con) M K Payne 
9-4; H O T teB mi W S Moahto 9-0; J P»- 
rett W J Woodman 9-3; * n oordon bt B 
Morgan 9-ft ft WMneon bt J Prince 
(Mrs) 9-4. 


Fixtures 


(7 J0 unless stated] 

Soccer 


Hockey 



P 

w 

P 

L F APta 

Caritefo — 

_ 12 

9 

0 

3 390 179 18 

Hri KR ... 

11 

9 

0 

2 360 163 18 

fofotei - 

-.11 

B 

0 

3 251 142 1« 

Lefeh — ... 

11 

7 

0 

4 282 ZOB 14 

Vary 

10 

S 

D 

5 223 196 ID 

Branfoy 

TO 

E 

0 

5 MC 222 10 

HunafoC - 

. -. 9 

5 

0 

4 184 158 ID 

Ponr— ter 

. 11 

4 

D 

7 219 332 B 

Samara . 

. 11 

3 

3 

e 

Charter . . 

9 

3 

a 

E 131 3« S 

High Raid . 

. 11 

0 

A 

ft :2i 5J5 0 


WOMENS OLYMPIC QUALIFYING 
TOURNAMENT (Cepe Town): South Af- 
rica 0. Aigantats ft Great Brftaln ft Ger- 
many 1; South Korea ft Netherlands ft 
China 0, Great Britain 1; Germany ft Can- 
ada ft YTrauteigr (altar 3rd series): 
Argentina ft Groat Britain 5: 3 Germany 4: 
« Knee % S Nsttiertmte ft 
HA CUPi Third luuxk Bartord T 0. Can- 
teracry ft Bkmvlch 0. Firebrands £ lueJf. 
Bournemouth ft Reading 11; Boumvflte 1. 
Norton 5 Bromley ft ViSM 3; Cannock 6, 
Sheffield 1; Chichester ft Croetyx 1 foot); 
Dereham ft Teddfngton 1ft Doncaster 8. 
Bhieharts ft E Grinseea T. Shrewstwry i: 
Edgbasbn 5. Ramgartila |Mx) 4; Fra m try 2. 
S Bankers 1. Qgqdforri (htdro) ft Hartaston 
U 1: Hampstead 3, Lowea 1: Horborne 3, 
V.'arrurgton 1; Havant 4 Stomport ft Indian 
G«m 2 Harrogate 1. lpswiffli ft Souffigale 


PA CARUHQ PRSMbERSWPi Southamp- 
ton v Agton Villa (UL 
CM vauxmau. eoWBUft On & 
Red v Stoufffi. 

UNDKMD LEAGUE; Mria DMafom 
WlMtord utd v Cofwyn Bay. Hrat Dfo- 
fotom Ashton Utd v congieton Tn; Gl Har- 
wood Tn v Lancaster C. 

BEAZER HOMES LEAQUb Or MertOBS 
Cttpt Hrrt inynd, eeoood Kv Chekns- 
tonJ C v Gravesend S North Beet 
PONTIUS LCAOUfo Bra! B UMo b Bot- 
kHi v Stoke Derby v Everton (7-0); 
Leeds v BkimnghBm C (713); Man Utd v 
Wofvertiatnpmn (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION; 
Flnfo DhWoa West Ham v Swindon (7-Ot 
WRWWUTH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE; DoxbW FruUnt'l ClRi 
Northampton v Colchester Utd; fiouthend 
Utd v Crawley Tn (7 AS). 

Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCK Leicester V Transvaal 
(7-15}- 

Rugby League 


almo st as pleased with his 
team, which he has recently 
reinforced with the Anglo- 
Cypriot forward Plouto Vour- 
liotjs and the ATi gln - Tanariian 
guard Paul Bale. 

They play the second-bot- 
tom Chester Jets next Satur- 
day at the Newcastle Arena 
when Elderkin expects a win 
and a record crowd. 

The Jets came close to sur- 
prising the Sheffield Sharks, 
thp league champions, last 
night but went down 70-68. 
The Manchester Giants recov- 
ered from 98-92 down in front 
of a foil house at Worthing to 
win 106-103 and maintain 
their place at the top. 


Sport in brief 


Cricket 

Sky Sports says it will broad- 
cast live, exclusive coverage 
of the World Cup from India, 
Sri Lanka ' and Pakistan, 
writes Andrew Culf. During 
the four-week tournament 
Sky Spots and Sky Sports 2 
will screen 200 hours live. 
The 24 games shown in full 
will include all of England's, 
starting with England v New 
Zealand in Calcutta on Febru- 
ary 14- 

Snooker 

Steve Davis was heading for 
his first first-round defeat in 
the UK Championship in 
Preston last night since he 
began competing in it in 1979, 
writes Clive Everton. He foil 
8-8 behind to Stephen Lee, the 
world No. 37 from Trowbridge 
and T^n giiah amateur cham- 
pion at 18 three years ago. 

Ken Doherty, runner-up to 
Stephen Hendry last year, 
reached the last 32 with a 9-8 
victory over Drew Henry. 

Marathon 

Liz McColgan came seventh 
in the Tokyo Marathon, slip- 
ping back from the leading 
group after 19 miles to finish 
in 2hr 30min 32sec. Japan's 
Junko Asari won in 238.46. 

Rugby Union 

A proposed merger between 
Moseley and Birmingham 
City FC has been called off 
because Moseley are unwill- 
ing to leave The Reddings. 

Motor Racing 

Germany's Half Schumacher, 
20-year-old brother of 
Michael, cruised to victory in 
the 42nd Macau Formula 
Three Grand Prix yesterday 
after a 14-car crash had dis- 
rupted the race. Damon Hill 
was not competing. 


in Mr t->7 <fp' 




Sl Helens: Wakefield T v Warrington; 
Wigan v Leigh. Seeond Dhfotao: Kaldax v 
Wltfnes, Salford v Faattwrstone R. Third 
Dhtofodc HuMM v Huddersfield. 
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Bad old days return at Twickenham, page 1 2 Becker at home in Frankfurt, page 1 3 


Newcastle rise above the boos, page 14 


Life without Wame, page 15 
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Boxing 
row as 
doctor 
ignored 


Jack Massarik 


W HEN “Baby Jake" 
Matlala was declared 
Ugbt-Dyweight cham- 
pion of the world on Saturday 
night he must have felt like 
blowing Glasgow kisses — 
real ones —to the crowd. 

The South African had been 
getting the better of Paul Weir, 
no doubt about that. What an- 
noyed the Scot and his Glas- 
gow supporters was what hap- 
pened just before Mat! ala’s 
arm was raised in victory. 

During the fifth round the 
referee became worried about 
blood oozing from a cut under 
Weir's right eyebrow. 

The British Boxing Board 
recently issued new safety 
guidelines, augmented after 
the death of another Scot, 
James Murray, after a British 
title fight in Glasgow. Under 
these guidelines a referee 
may call the ringside doctor's 
attention to an injury at any 
time in a title fight, in mid- 
round if necessary. 

The referee, Wiso Fernandez 
of Puerto Rico, exercised this 
right Halting the action, he led 
Weir over to Dr Rainorm Bran- 
kin. who indicated that the 
World Boxing Organisation's 
7 st 10 lb champion — who 
later needed only two stitches 
in die cut — should be allowed 
to continue. 

Fernandez, a veteran of 
more than 70 world-title 
fights, must have refereed 
them all in Spanish. Com- 
pletely misunderstanding the 
doctor, he immediately 
stopped the fight and declared 
Matlala the winner. 

The 28-year-old Scot and his 
manager Tommy Gilmour 
were left howling for a 
rematch, and they are likely 
to get one. Even the referee 
supports it “I will advise the 
WBO to order a return 
match," said Fernandez, 
speaking, of course, through 
an interpreter. “I mistook 
what the doctor said.” 
Matlala's promoter Mike 
Segal, a man who speaks In 
the managerial “we”, recom- 
mends Ellis Park in Johan- 
nesburg. “We will give Weir a 
sun-tan," he said. “We’ll give 
him a holiday and we’ll give 
him a hiding.” 

• Nigel Benn has fallen out 
with his manager Peter De 
Freitas, who is unwilling to 
cut his percentage of the 
World Boxing Council super- 
middleweight champion's in- 
come from 10 per cent to four. 
“I regard that as an insult 
after five years of hard 
work." said De Freitas. 



Baling out . . . Masayuki Yamada’s Mitsubishi makes a mess of the straw bales daring a special stage of the RAC Rally at Tatton Park yesterday, but 
Colin McRae continued to make hay, edging a little closer to the 1995 world championship by arriving in Leeds at the end of the first day in third place, 
one ahead of his Subaru team-mate Carlos Sainz. Tomxni Makinen and Kenneth Eriksson, chasing Mitsubishi's first world m a nufa cturers' title, 
finished first and second after the day's seven stages, writes Amanda Campbell photograph: denis thorpe 

Scottish Premier Division: Rangers 3, Celtic 3 

Gascoigne back in the bad book 


Patrick Glenn 


P AUL GASCOIGNE 
provided further evi- 
dence that his vola- 
tile temperament is 
ill-equipped to deal with the 
rigours of Scottish football 
yesterday when he received 
his seventh caution of an in- 
creasingly troubled season. 

The booking — for a late 
challenge on Paul McNamara 
— came on the eve of today's 
preliminary Scottish FA hear- 
ing into last week’s Rangars- 
Aberdeen game when the 
England midfielder was in- 
volved in a series of ugly inci- 
dents, and two other Rangers 
players. John Brown and 
Alan McLaren, were entan- 
gled in an unsavoury alterca- 
tion with Billy Dodds. 


All four players will have 
their written comments ex- 
amined by the disciplinary 
committee this afternoon, 
when it will be decided 
whether to order them to ap- 
pear in person. They are at 
the centre of a separate inves- 
tigation by Strathclyde police 
on the instruction of the Proc- 
urator Fiscal 

Gascoigne's latest booking 

— one of nine in a lrmfeh foil 
of foe usual passion and occa- 
sional outbreaks of silliness 

— will earn him an automatic 
one-match ban against Par- 
tick Thistle on December 9. 

It is a further setback in an- 
other indifferent week for the 
England midfielder, who was 
widely criticised for his per- 
formance against Switzer- 
land. Rangers seem willing to 
cut their losses and sell Gas- 



THE OLD SMITHY AT HAT CMWORTH 



colgne, who has done little to 
justify foe hype that accompa- 
nied his £4.3 million arrival 
from Lazio in the summer. 

On yesterday’s evidence foe 
line of potential suitors will 
be short although Gascoigne 


Yellow cards 


Sept 13: (v Steaua Bucha- 
rest). Wild lunge on Csik. 24th 
min ute. 

Sept 23: (Hibernian). Dissent 
after referee refused to award 
a penalty. 52nd min. 

Sept 30: (Celtic). Reckless 
tackle on Collins. 34th min. 
Oct 21; (Hearts). Dissent after 
referee missed an alleged 
head-butt on his team-mate. 
74th min. 

Oct 24: (Aberdeen). Retalia- 
tion. 38th min. 

Nov 8: (Kilmarnock). Dissent 
61st min. 

Nov 19: (Celtic). Late chal- 
lenge on McNamara. 18th 
min. 


did provide one sumptuous 
moment when he shaved foe 
crossbar with a wicked, dip- 
ping free-kick. His crosses 
also led to Rangers' first two 
equalisers. 

Walter Smith, the Ibrax 
manager, took a huge risk by 
fielding Laudrup, who had 
not played for almost eight 
weeks and whose lack of con- 
dition eventually showed. By 
then, however, the epic — . 
with Celtic leading twice and 
Rangers once — was drawing 
to its close. 

Thom began foe scoring in 
foe 10th minute with a fierce 
25-yard drive during a period 
of complete Celtic controL 
But they tended to become 
complacent thereafter and 
when Gascoigne's rather aim- 
less ball from the left was 
allowed by Cleland to run all 
foe way across the penalty 
area, Laudrup came in from 
the right to send it low past 
Marshall with his right foot 
Collins restored foe lead soon 
after the interval with a pen- 


alty after Gough had c 
all over Hughes, 
who had replaced, FergtJg&n 
early in the^s ecbtt4. 
equalised ih7foe~63rd 
with a clearheader fronpGas- 
colgne's Aefekick on the 
right ’ 

Rangers -led when Boyd 
made an appalling error which 
allowed Salenko to take posses- 
sion and deliver foe ball low 
into the area. McKinlay, trying 
to Intercept bundled the ball 
into his own net 

Van Hooijdonk, however, 
headed Celtic level within 
two minutes, when he 
glanced McKinlay's superb 
centre from the left past 
Goram from eight yards. 

With foe teams taking the 
ascendancy in turns, it was 
un arguably a just result 

B» l* ni Goram; ClaUrtd, Robertson, 
Gough, McLaren. Petrie, Ferguson 
(McCotaJ. S2mln). Gascoigne. Salenko 
(Miller. 77). McCall. Laudmp. 

Celtic: Marshall: Boyd. McKinlay. 
McNamara. Hughes, Grant Donnelly 
(McLaughlin. 77). MeStay. Van Hooijoon* 
(Walker, 86). Thom. Collins. 

H Dallas (Motherwell). 


Deafened by 
the silence 
of the Ams 



Frank Keating 


W ONDERS never 
cease, and now at 
last the momen- 
tous day arrived 
and English rugby union 
staged its first professional in- 
ternational match. Wow. 

The England XV strutted 
out as ever backing them- 
selves to put on a sparkling 
show, but this time in particu- 
lar atonement for untypical 
summer abberations on far- 
away colonial paddocks. Now. 
on a glistening winter’s Ad- 
vent afiternoon infrontof 
their very own. they would 
make amends with a resplen- 
dent vengeance. 

The 75,000. who paid in ex- - 
cess of £2 million, could have 
been trebled with ease be- A. 
cause all English rugby and its 
utter certainties — even in 
these uncertain times — had 
primed itself to restate its 
side’s eminence in the world 
and raucously to raise the roof 
at the first time of asking at its 
breathtaking swish new state- 
of-foe-concrete-art arena. - 
John Major was there grey- 
haired and grinning for every 
photographer — cocky and 
smug at the beginning and 
still g rinnin g, beaten and be- 
wildered at the end. The Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the England 
XV, doubtless wished she 
could have been there as well 
The great gala festival 
kicked afLas we used to say, 
with arush. But alack all 
round, thereal world inter- 
vened. I cannot remember the 
Twickenham British-Warm 
overcoats and cavalry-twills 
being so gun-stunaedand 
booby-trapped as a niatch im- 
mediately began its course. 

T HE glee and grandeur 
gf the Twickenham cel- 
ebration became in- 
creasingly muted as the 
cognoscenti in the throng 
realised what was happening, 
and then too their neighbours 
who are newish to the finer 
points began to twig: which 
was that in their game’s sud- 
den new world ofpay-for-play 
they were watching the equiv- 
alent of a pro-am tournament 
Rngianri foe champions of 
Europe, were ga m e all right, 
but from the first were being 
ratted and rattled into a string 
of sloppy and embarrassingly 
amateurish mistakes; 
whereas South Africa, the 


world champions, were coldly 
and professionally dagger- 
sharp and terminally ruisty 
when and where it mattered. 

For long passages there 
was, simply, only one t e a m in 
it The winners could even af- 
ford casually to toss away no 
end of goalkicking points and 
shrug off with only a smiling 
hunch of shoulders the refer- 
ee’s scatty refusal of a per- 
fectly good try . The ref had 
about as good a game as Eng- 
land did. He was a Scot But 
foe throng by then were begin- 
ning to think he was okay . 

. South Africa won by only 
24-14 — but the multitude 
knew they might easily have 
posted a half-century of 
points, which would have 
been commensurate with the 
payment differentials the 
players on each side can ex- 
pect to bankfor foeir job. The 
England squad for the new 
season will earn £40.000 per 
man , foe South Africans are 
guaranteed £140,000 each. 

Though decorated with en- 
chanting andttdividual flur- 
ries offairy-dast by foe likes 
of Van der Wesfouizen, Jou- 
bert and Williams, the win- 
ners’ generally hard-nosed 
collective performance on foe 
field on Saturday frilly justi- 
fied foe pay differentials. ’ 

H ALF an hour before 
the end foe anthem 
Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot, which has 
sustained and raised their 
team's cockles down recent 
years in matches against 
European neighbours, stuck 
in English throats never to be 
heard again, even during a 
late token rally when the 
home side scored their try. 
Suddenly, in foe real wide 
world, there was utter silence. 
Stunned silence. The way of 
the new world. The pro-am. 

The professionals have 
returned home, hailed as em- 
perors after a crusade of.14 
unbeaten matches. Till after 
Christmas they will put their 
feet up and count their money, 
and reassemble for interna- 
tional duty on January 7. Eng- 
land “part-timers” return to 
play with furiously Intense 
commitment againsti*4tknut 
Western Samoa atfTwJcken- 
ham on December 16 before a 
series of cup and league club 
matches interspersed with 
national training sessions be- 
fore the Five Nations begins 
in Paris an January 20. 

A fortnight late England 
face Wales at Twickenham. 
The place will be jam-packed 
full all right. But it wont be 
jumping. Not for real. It will 
be part-timers versus part- 
timers. For old tymes’ sakes. 
On Saturday, Twickenham 
saw foe real pros. Superb. 
Twickers was silenced by the 
Pros. The silence of the Ams. 


Clarke in frame for captaincy 
as England lick their wounds 


Robert Armstrong 


B EN CLARKE, the Bath 
No. 8, has emerged as a 
candidate to captain Eng- 
land against Western 
Samoa next month after In- 
juries to Will Carling and 
Urn Rodber during Satur- 
day's bruising 24-14 defeat 
by the Springboks at 
Twickenham. 

Carling will take a man- 
datory three-week break 
after suffering concussion 
and a neck injury, mining 

doubts about his prospects 
of being ready to face the 
Samoans back at Twicken- 
ham on December 16. 

Carling said: "My neck is 
pretty sore, but it will be all 
right next month." Even so, 
England's manager Jack 
Rowell may be unwilling to 
take the gamble of playing 
Carling in another demand- 
ing Test after a four-week 
absence. 

A member of the England 
camp said yesterday: 
“Senior players have been 
canvassed individually 


about the possibility of Tim 
taking over in any emer- 
gency. Tim has been ear- 
marked to lead foe side if 
Will can’t make it" 

Rodber, the Northampton 
flanker, would have been 
Rowell’s choice to take over 
were Carling not fit but it 
was revealed yesterday 
that Rodber is suffering 
from internal bleeding to a 
shoulder injury which 
forced him off the field 
after 66 minutes of Satur- 
day's game. He could be out 
for a prolonged spell and 
will only know if he is fit to 
take the Samoans* “big 
hits” when the braising 
goes down. 

Ironically, Clarke him- 
self was taken to hospital 
for an X-ray on a cheek- 
bone Injured after he was 
hit by South Africa’s fly- 
half Joel Stransky, who has 
issued a public apology to 
England’s pack-leader. The 
X-ray revealed no fracture. 

Stransky said: “I feel 
really bad about it and 
would like to apologise to 
Ben.” 




Camilla may lack Diana’s 
glamour, but she can offer the 
prince so much more... above all 
a commitment toplaying the 
monarchy by the rules. That 
means ettfoyaig an extra-marital 
affair, but never blabbing. 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,503 

Set by Crispa 



Across 


1 Very good cage in all forms (9) 
6 Trains and makesa name In 
the commercial world (5) 

9 Youth has a way with the 
prude (5) 

10 Member of the family who's 
fair game! (4,5) 

11 No philanthropist, though he 

does give things away (1 0) 

12 Retrogressive class getting 

Into a knot (4) 

14 A rider about to settle for 
pledges (7) 

15 The glri with the odd ears (7) 
17 Retired person supporting 

public transport (7) 

19 Deal with smell firm backed 
in the newspapers (7) 
a) Die centre remans a mess 

W 

22 Started green, ended 
otherwise (10) 


29 Long story told wtth many 
acknowledgments of In- 
debtedness. which is wise (8) 

26 Anything to reform a thug! (5) 

27 Chemical compound found 
In pesticides —terribly 
harmful (5) 

28 Most Important, and corres- 
pondingly rubricated? (3-6) 

Down 


1 Good quality, as laid down © 

2 A woman leading revolt 
without hesitation (9) 

3 They show where the danger 
lies In the main ( 10 ) 

4 Everyone is after an honour, 
that's material (7) 

5 The most-verbose pupil gets 
on badly (7) 

6 Control knob (4) 

7 Nothing the French raised la 
exhausted (3,2) 

8 No dark thoughts! (9) 

! 



ramisoxaa 

This week's winners of a Collins 

Thesaurus are Frank Blddlestone el 
Halesowen, West Midlands. Joe 
Tatteraall erf Shipley, West 
Yorkshire. Janet M Jones of 
Hertford, Hertfordshire, Philip E Box 
of London, SW20. and David Lamer 
ol Kalvedon, Essex. 

13 Give assistance to and 
consider the poor (6-4) 

14 Those past adapting quickly 
(9) 

16 The simple answer to 
viewers' complaints (9) 

18 Some veteran courageously 
coping with hostility (7) 

19 Content to appeal about a 
couple of points (7) 

21 Sense this would be a good 
' deal ( 5 ) 

23 Spot on First Lady— she 
accords adoration (5) 

24 Cliff damage (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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